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WOMEN TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


HE women of to-day have found the fountain of per- 
petual youth. 





A certain New England woman said the other day, “I 
never knew before what it meant to ‘feel like sixty,’ but now 
Iknow. I’m sixty and I never felt so young in my life.” 

In general women are to-day no older than they look, act 
and feel. Within certain limits they are as young as they 
want to be. With them age isa relative matter. With their 
grandmothers it was cruelly inflexible. At thirty a woman 
was no longer young. At forty she began to be old. At 
sixty she was an old woman—lJaid on the shelf as a spectator. 





In an English novel of the eighteenth century the author 
thus refers to a certain woman: ‘She had reached the 
age of thirty-five, an age beyond which no woman can hope 
either to feel or inspire deep affection.” In one of George 
Meredith’s early novels he refers to a character as a 
woman ‘‘on the criminal side of thirty.” A Boston woman 
in the last century, after reaching the age of thirty put on, over 
her abundant natural hair, a false front and a cap. These 
were the outward and visible signs of the matronly maturity 
she had reached. She gave up at the same time all the gayer 
forms of social intercourse. She confined herself thereafter 
to the mild and elderly variety. She had ‘come out” into 
Boston society at fifteen. After two years of social gayeties 
she had married. At thirty she was the mother of eight chil- 
dren. She had lived the active part of her life. In accord- 
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ance with the conventions of her time she settled down to 
a life of vegetating domesticity. She was not an exception. 
She was the normal woman of her day, registering its customs, 
just as a good thermometer registers the temperature. 





At a “‘coming out”’ ball in a metropolitan city a few years 
ago the débutante and her grandmother both danced in the 
cotillion. They were both slender and graceful, both beautiful 
dancers. To the casual observer they differed in these re- 
spects: The débutante had auburn hair, the unlined face of the 
“‘unideaed girl,”’ and talked haltingly. The grandmother had 
white hair, lines in her face, and talked fluently. That they 
should both be dancing aroused no particular comment. 

To-day numerous American women play tennis until 
forty—play golf and quieter games until sixty. Not long ago 
a New York society woman who is close upon sixty was told 
by her physician that she must not hereafter walk over twenty 
miles in a day. Plenty of English sportswomen “follow 
the hounds” until past fifty years of age. 


Among professional women we find the same cheerful 
defiance of old age. At fifty Mrs. Amelia Barr, the novelist, 
wrote her first novel and sold it to a New York publisher for 
asmall sum. Then she wrote another and sold it for a large 
sum. She has been an uncommonly successful novelist ever 
since. Over seventy, she is still an active writer. A success- 
ful woman physician in Boston entered the medical school 
at fifty and began practice at fifty-six. A grandmother and 
her granddaughter are both taking special courses at one of 
our women’s colleges with a view of opening a school of their 
own. When H. G. Wells, the English novelist and scientist, 
was in this country last year he remarked that President 
Roosevelt was “‘an extraordinary case of arrested adoles- 
cence.” This might as appropriately be said of the best 
type of the middle-aged present-day woman. 


The typical lady of a century ago entered social life at 
fifteen, married at seventeen, gave up all except staid matronly 
employments at thirty. She began elderly habits and customs 
at forty, while at sixty she was a confirmed old lady, waiting 
for decrepitude. If through lack of beauty or fortune, or 
both, she failed to marry, she became that most pathetic of 
all human creatures, a gentle and purposeless ‘‘old maid” 
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dependent. It was her unhappy fate to wander for life about 
other people’s homes, eat other people’s food, watch other 
people’s children, and see other people’s happiness. 

In the old order of things for women there was this cruel 
injustice: Ordinarily women were prized chiefly, almost 
solely, for their youth and beauty. And of these assets they 
were deprived as quickly as possible. Their childhood was 
shortened for a premature girlhood. Their girlhood was 
shortened for a premature courtship. Their courtship was 
shortened for a premature marriage. Their young wifehood 
was shortened for a premature matronliness. ‘Their matron- 
liness was shortened for a premature and unnaturally extended 
old age. It was like shortening a music lover’s time at the 
opera and making it up to him by a longer session in the 
dentist’s chair. 





This unnatural state of affairs produced unnatural stand- 
ards and fashions. For instance, poor health was at one 
time a feminine fashion. Prematurely forced out of active 
life women then had little to do but vegetate and doctor them- 
selves. Beyond a certain age they did not exercise. They 
took great quantities of medicine. They led an injuriously 
sedentary life. They religiously violated the laws of hygiene. 
Certain diseases even became fashionable. Among these was 
hip disease. ‘To be robust was plebeian. To be decorously 
ill was a patent of gentility. 





You will say, perhaps, there have in all ages been many 
women who did not grow old prematurely. Quite true! 
There were Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Madame Récamier, the Empress Josephine, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Lady Hamilton—to mention a 
few only of the many exceptions. These were public women. 
Each had either an official or a public part to play. Triple 
or quadruple this list of exceptions and you will find them all 
public women of one sort or another. Many such women 
were wives and mothers and led model domestic lives. Inside 
their homes they were wives and mothers. Outside their 
homes they were personages. And these were the women 
who arrested adolescence. ‘These were the women to whom 
the men continued to pay court long after their model domestic’ 
contemporaries had been shelved and labeled “‘old.” Were 
such women penalized for violating the conventions? No, 
they were praised and rewarded. 
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There was an idea, perhaps there still is, that men liked 
best the little hearthstone women, the little, affectionate, 
helpless, feminine women who are born with a devotion to 
domestic duties, the littke women whose innermost thoughts 
never deviate from the decorous, to whom there is no distinc- 
tion between feminine impropriety and crime. This agreeable 
conception of man’s gratitude for the blind devotion of the 
ultra-feminine woman won’t bear investigation. Men have 
always pursued the public women, for them neglecting and 
deserting the little model domestic variety. There is hardly 
a great actress, a great queen or court lady, who has not 
numbered among her ardent admirers husbands of irreproach- 
able wives and mothers. 





A hundred years ago courtship, marriage, and motherhood 
was the whole active business of the average woman. For 
these things did she exist. If she failed in these things she was 
a parasite. When she had run this gamut her part was 
played. Her existence became negative. She had, to be 
sure, the supervision of her household, her fancy work, and 
her match-making activities. She was more or less useful, 
more or less loved and respected, according to her character. 
However good and useful, her life was certainly not broad. 
She was respectively a sweetheart, a wife, a mother, and a 
grandmother—a woman first, last, and always. 

You say were not these her chief duties? They were, they 
are, and they always will be. Was she not then right in de- 
voting her whole life to them? She was not, because that was 
not the best way to accomplish them. Say a man’s chief duty 
is to support himself and his family. Is he, therefore, to be 
commended for devoting his whole life to this end? Is he 
doing wrong to give time and energy to the duties of citizen- 
ship, religion, philanthropy? ‘The busiest men are those who 
have the most time. ‘The busiest men are seldom busy about 
their selfish interests alone. Is there any more reason why 
a woman should devote herself exclusively to her chief duties? 

The only reason certainly would be that she could thus 
do them better. Was the undeveloped girl of seventeen 
peculiarly well fitted for the duties of a wife? Did she best 
prepare herself for giving birth to children by neglecting bodily 
exercise, by dosing herself with unscientific medicines, by 

*making a fad of illness? Did she best prepare herself for 
training her children by excluding herself from life outside 
her home? Did she strengthen her intellect by limiting her 
horizon to the petty domestic affairs of herself and her neigh- 
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bors? She remained always an amateur in the very matters 
to which she was nominally devoting her life. Would you 
call a man peculiarly fitted to be a librarian because he had 
consumed much time in reading? Would you call a man 
an astronomer because he had long gazed at the stars? No 
more is the woman who devotes all her time to domestic duties 
necessarily a good wife, mother, or housekeeper. 





Of course the old-fashioned woman began to get old while 
still young! She had nothing else to do. Human faculties 
give out just as machines must when not used. The woman 
who doesn’t exercise loses her strength. With loss of strength 
she loses her beauty. The woman who doesn’t fill her mind 
with new thoughts and interests becomes mentally old. When 
her body is old and her mind old she is old herself, whether 
she has lived ninety years or only forty. ‘The public women 
of the past did not grow old prematurely because they con- 
tinued to use their faculties. - 

The most representative women of to-day don’t have time 
to grow prematurely old. While marriage and motherhood 
are still, as they must always be, their chief activities, they 
are no longer their only activities. 

The modern, handsome, athletic girl is certainly bet- 
ter qualified for bearing children than her weak ances- 
tress whose most violent exercise was playing croquet. The 
mother to-day with her civic, philanthropic, artistic, or 
literary interests is certainly better equipped for training her 
children than the old-fashioned housewife who had no in- 
terests outside her domestic affairs. ‘The vigorous modern 
grandmother, who is fast changing the time-honored signifi- 
cance of that word, is certainly a much more cheerful and 
useful member of society than her decrepit counterpart of 
years ago—and she has a better time. 





The unwomanly women of the new era are passing. ‘They 
marked the extreme revolt from the old order of things. The 
women who are no less individuals for being women and no 
less women for being individuals have come to stay. It is 
these women who have found the fountain of perpetual youth. 

Holmes’ “‘One Horse Shay” is a good example for us. 
An hour before the old shay collapsed it was as good as new. 
No one is old until his activity, mental and physical, has 


stopped. 





MY STORY 


By HALL CAINE 


THE most noteworthy autobiography of the coming year is a distinction not too great 
to ascribe to the memoirs of Hall Caine, which are to be published in APPLETON’S 
MacGaZINnE, beginning with the present number. It is not merely Mr. Hall Caine’s own 
career and personality that give importance to his recollections. From his youth he has 
enjoyed close friendship with a distinguished group of men and women in literary, artistic, 
dramatic, political, and other circles, and his intimate account of these associations, sympa- 
thetic, critical, and anecdotal, is full of charm and interest. Mr. Hall Caine himself is the 
most successful of all living novelists, his sales for each new book far exceeding those of 
any other author, English or American. A few other novelists command sales in this 
country approaching Mr. Hall Caine’s sales, but have only slight vogue in England, or 
vice versa. He is unique in standing far at the head in both countries, with a certain 
sale of some 400,000 for each new novel from his pen. As the life story of this most 
conspicuous figure in modern fiction-writing, the chapters that follow have. an interest 
beyond anything of their kind. They reveal the brave, weary progress of the man with 
ideals, from the lonesomeness of the little Manx farm to the height of fame and pros- 
perity. Journalist, critic, poet, novelist, dramatist, into whatever channel he has directed 
his energies, Hall Caine has achieved success. As a humanitarian at the service of the 
suffering Jews of Poland, or as an author breaking down the old three-volume novel, or 
increasing the safeguards of copyright, he has been equally influential in whatever he has 
undertaken. The story in these first pages of his memoirs, harking back to childhood days 
in the Isle of Man, form a noteworthy contrast to the later days when success has made 
him the island magnate of Greeba Castle. It is with great satisfaction that APPLETON’S 
MaGaZINE begins the publication of this important autobiography—TueE Eprror. 


I. EARLY DAYS IN THE ISLE- OF MAN 


g;7HE story of how I be-_ town of the island, to sell his meat from 
came a novelist takes me_ a stall which stood in the market place un- 

back nearly fifty years, der the turret of an old church. 
when, as a child of five, On one of these journeys I was permit- 
I was living off and on _ ted to go with him, and though I knew it 
at intervals in a little so little at the time, I think now that not 
thatched cottage on the only my first clear impression of the Isle 
highroad through one of the remoter par- of Man, but also my earliest sense of life 
ishes in the Isle of Man. It was the home and the world, must date from that expe- 
of an uncle who was a small farmer as_ rience. A range of hills crosses the island 
well as a butcher. In his character as from the northeast to the northwest, and 
farmer he cultivated some thirty acres of our home lay on the north side of them, 
land, much of it hilly and hungry, and while Douglas lies on the south, My 
some of it boggy and peaty. In his char-_ recollection is that contrary to the usual 
acter as butcher he killed the sheep he had __ practice of farmer butchers, which was to 
grazed on the mountain slopes, and made go round the little range, my uncle trav- 
weekly journeys to Douglas, the chief eled to Douglas by a pass that crossed the 
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mountains through the valley called Sulby 
Glen. In order to realize what that jour- 
ney meant to me, and the impression it 
made on my mind, it is necessary to think 
of me as a child. 

We were in an open cart without 
springs, and a corner was left for me amidst 
the carcasses of sheep and lambs, and the 
clusters of “ plucks” and “ heads,” while 
the uncle, in the Garibaldian red shirt he 
generally wore, sat on the front board 
with his feet on the shaft. That ascent 
of Snaefell, and the getting to the top, and 
then the wilderness of waste space with 
the sea on every hand, and finally the de- 
scent into the new world beyond, where 
the unknown town lay far away in the 
depths below, was a breathless adventure. 
I have crossed most of the great passes of 
Europe since then, but none of them has 
brought me such a thrilling sense of the 
vastness of the world and the mighty 
things of nature. And yet it was only our 


poor little Isle of Man seen through the 
eyes of a child. 

I remember that it was dark when we 
reached Douglas, and that the bustle and 
stir of the principal thoroughfare, Strand 


Street (narrow still, but narrower then, 
I think, than it now is), seemed to me 
perilous and bewildering. The little town 
with its ten thousand inhabitants, or less, 
was full of the teeming and tumultuous 
life of a vast and mighty city. We put up 
for the night somewhere behind the mar- 
ket place, in a house frequented by other 
farmer butchers from the country, and we 
slept in the same room with four of them. 
In the cottage in Baliaugh we had a room 
to ourselves, though it was little and the 
roof lay low over it, and when you were 
lying in bed, you could smell the sweet 
“scraas”—the dry turf bedding—under 
the thatch; but this was a vast chamber, 
some twelve feet by fifteen at the least, 
_with three beds and a sheepskin by the side 
_ of each of them. 

We had brought our dog with us, a 
white-eyed Manx collie, and I remember 
that he slept on the sheepskin by the bed- 
side, while the dogs of our room-fellows, 
being of a quarrelsome disposition, had to 
sleep outside the bedroom door. And thus 
amidst the gossip of the men as they talked 
in the darkness after going to bed, very 
tired yet with a large sense of being a 
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mighty traveler, I fell asleep. I have trav- 
eled a good deal since then, but I do not 
think I have ever gone to bed in Africa or 
Asia or America or within the arctic circle 
with so strong a sense of being a whole 
hemisphere away from home. 

Next morning I was the last to be stir- 
ring, and by the time the booths were all 
up in the market place there was a great 
cackle and cry there, and business was 
going like a forest fire. I could see my 
uncle in a linen apron, and he was putting 
the copper and silver of his customers into 
the two pockets of a bag which was 
stitched to the front of it, and their gold 
into a stocking purse which he kept in his 
breeches pocket. The bag became big and 
the stocking fat, and I had a sense of bound- 
less wealth which will never come again. 

The great day came to an end at length, 
and then the booth was taken down and 
our mare was brought round and_har- 
nessed to her empty cart, and we drove 
away in a long line of other empty carts 
through the gathering darkness of Satur- 
day night—the farmer butcher in his red 
shirt, and the great little traveler, very 
tired and sleepy, snoozing down under the 
covering of a moist new sheepskin, along 
the main westerly road of the island, the 
Peel road, under the house (which seemed 
so vast) where I live now with my own 
children, up Creg Willie’s hill at the tail 
of the mountain range, and thus home to 
the thatched cottage in Ballaugh. 

This is a very simple story, but I think 
it records in its homely way the birth of 
what the public has been pleased to call 
the Manx novelist. The child is father to 
the man, and what I felt nearly fifty years 
ago about the Isle of Man, that it was the 
whole world in little, that all the interests, 
all the emotions, all the passions, and al- 
most all the experiences of mankind lay 
there on that rock in the Irish Sea, has 
been the motive inspiring my books. It 
has inspired the books which have had the 
island for their scene no more than those 
which have not, for if I have learned any- 
thing by five-and-twenty years of almost 
continuous travel it is that humanity is one 
and the same everywhere, and that nothing 
I had known of our tiny Manx race was 
out of harmony with what I saw in races 
great and small at the farthest corners of 
the earth. 
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I hold myself, however, more fortunate 
than some of my fellow-novelists (though 
beginning life with many obvious disad- 
vantages, and under conditions so little 
likely to develop the literary faculty) in 
being brought up as a boy in a little self- 
centered community where it was possible 
to see the human drama very plain because 
very close. We were forty or fifty thou- 
sand all told in the Isle of Man, and we 
were really as one big family whereof 
nearly every member seemed to know 
something of nearly everybody else. Our 
isolation from the rest of the kingdom, our 
inevitable intermarriage, and the unity of 
our material interests made our impulses, 
our passions, our beliefs, our superstitions, 
an open book for any of us to read, and it 
must have been my own fault if, with so 
many opportunities of reading the human 
story in the impressionable days of child- 
hood, I did not learn a little of it by heart. 

The thatched cottage in Ballaugh was 
the home of my grandmother as well as 
my uncle, and I remember her almost en- 
tirely (for she died when I was still a 
child) as the source of certain supersti- 
tious beliefs which to this hour I find it 
impossible to shake off. She was a little 


Manxwoman, very old and much bent, 
dressed in the blue homespun of the island 
and occupied with the light labor of the 


household while the lustier members of 
the family were at work in the fields. I 
see her in my mind’s eye yet, gathering up 
the dry gorse that Tay about the stack yard, 
then feeding the fire under the “ oven pot” 
that hung from the “sloughry,” a long 
iron rod and hook, over the open hearth. 
She called me “ Hommy-beg,” which was 
Manx for “ little Tommy,” and I think I 
must have been much in her company, for 
I have the clearest memory of countless 
stories she told me of fairies and witches 
and witch doctors and the evil eye. 

One of her stories was of a troop of 
fairies who chased her home on a moon- 
light night when she was a girl. They 
were merry little fellows, wearing cocked 
hats and velvet jackets, and they kept 
prancing and dancing about her as she ran 
in frantic terror along the lonely road un- 
til she came within sight of the lighted 
window of her mother’s house on the 
“curragh,” the marshy meadow land, and 
then they suddenly disappeared. Some of 
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them were malignant as well as mischie- 
vous, and she had seen them flitting along 
with lanterns, the night after a storm, to 
the door of some lone woman whose man ~ 
was a fisherman away at the “ herrings” 
and was afterwards found to be lost at sea. 
There were good fairies, too, and one of 
these, whose name was Phonoderee, would 
come to poor people’s houses at night, 
when everybody was asleep, and card the 
wool for the women and churn the milk 
for the girls. You had to be kind to Pho- 
noderee or he might become angry and 
even spiteful, so last thing at night, before 
going to bed, my grandmother would lay 
out on the kitchen table a crock of fresh 
water, with perhaps a bowl of new milk 
and a plate of barley bread. I remember 
to have seen her do it. 

She believed in every kind of supernat- 
ural influence, the earth and the air were 
full of spiritual things for her, and I sup- 
pose some of her simple faith must have 
fixed itself on the cells of my brain, for, 
however stubborn the skepticism of my 
waking hours, in my sleep the superstitions 
of my childhood are with me still. I can- 
not remember that she could read, and yet 
she knew much of the Manx Bible by 
heart, and by the exercise of some unac- 
countable sense she could turn up a text 
at the proper page. She certainly could 
not write, and one of the miracles of life 
to her was how I, at five or six years of 
age, could “ read writing”; but she knew 
a world of things which I did not know 
and have never in the same degree been 
able to learn. She knew when the storms 
were coming by a look at the sky, and she 
could tell the time within a few minutes 
by sight of the stars. She knew a bad man 
as she knew the clouds by the signs of 
trouble in his face, and she could see a 
good heart through a clear countenance as 
she saw the stones at the bottom of the 
well. I think of her as she used to sit on 
a low, three-legged stool, feeding the fire 
with the crackling gorse, while she told 
me wondrous tales of the “little men,” 
and I tell myself now that, bewildered as 
she would have been to hear it, my old 
Manx grandmother was a poet. 

There was an aunt in our household at 
Ballaugh, a strapping country girl in her 
twenties, not yet married, and through her 
I came to learn something of more sub- 
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stantial aspects of life. I remember that 
it was an accepted law of Manx courtship 
in those days that it should be done late 
at night after the elder members of the 
family had put out the “dip” candles and 
gone to bed, leaving the dark kitchen to 
the girls, whose “boys” by an amiable 
fiction were supposed to be unknown. I 
also remember that in other houses this 
custom had its obvious consequences, and 
that there was too often a “ by-child” in 
a country house. But our community was 
generally indulgent to sins of the senses, 
and one of the insular laws, conceived, I 
think, by the good Bishop Wilson, was 
meant to make it easy for transgressors to 
atone for their transgressions both to their 
offspring and to themselves. If a girl who 
had given birth to a bastard married the 
father of it “ within a year or two,” never 
having compromised herself by relations 
with another man, her child became legit- 
imate. I remember that there was a curi- 


ous ceremony of legitimation, wherein the 
mother while being married in church 
tucked her baby under her petticoat, but 
whether I ever witnessed a scene like this 
or only heard of it I cannot recall. 


What 
certainly remains with me is a vivid sense 
of the spiritual righteousness of this old 
Manx law. 

We were a litigious lot in the Isle of 
Man fifty years ago, and the members 
of our big family were constantly quar- 
reling in the courts. I think our people 
liked the excitement of legal disputes, and 
I have known two brothers “ put the law ” 
on each other about a coil of rope. As a 
result everybody knew everything about 
everybody. else, their quarrels, their prop- 
erty, and their prospects, so that the peo- 
ple of one parish were as the members not 
of one family merely but of one household, 
and a cow could not calve or a sow have 
a litter of pigs but we all knew something 
about it. This may have made good 
ground for envy and malice and all un- 
charitableness, but it made good ground for 
Christian charity and brotherly affection, 
too, and it certainly made good ground for 
the student of life. 

We had no poor law in the Isle of Man 
in my boyhood, and the machinery where- 
by alms were distributed to the old and in- 
capable was of the simplest and most pa- 
triarchal. When age or asthma, or more 
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frequently rheumatism, left a man unable 
to follow either of the twin callings of the 
Manxman, fishing or farming, he made up 
his mind without many qualms to “ go on 
the houses.” This was a species of pau- 
perism which apparently hurt no man’s 
pride, for it merely consisted in paying 
calls on his neighbors at certain seasons of 
the year, once, twice, or thrice, and being 
assisted in kind toward the maintenance 
of his own household. He was generally 
an old “widda man,” a widower, living 
alone in some little mud cottage on the 
curragh, but sometimes he had an old in- 
valid wife at home, bedridden for years, 
and he came with a sack into which his 
neighbors poured measures of meal, both 
oatmeal and barley meal; and then gave 
him perhaps some pinches of tea, which he 
stowed away in his waistcoat pocket. 

I saw many such visitors in my early 
days, and one of them, known as Charles, 
was a kind of privileged pet of everybody, 
being “hardly wise,” and yet capable of 
flashes of wit and sallies of satire that were 
the current coin of the whole country. As 
far as I can remember Charles had no 
fixed abode, but tramped the island from 
north to south, and therefore lived “ on 
the houses” in every sense. He came, as 
by right, and took his seat without ado in 
the “ collagh,” the warm place in the open 
ingle. There was a bed for him every- 
where, if it was only a shakedown in the 
loft of the stable, and he went away when 
he was so minded. He was welcomed in 
a spirit of charity that had not a particle 
of pride in it, but he earned his board by 
bringing “the newses” from other places. 
Charles, like the traveling tailor who came 
at intervals to make our clothes out of our 
own homespun, was the perambulating re- 
porter of the period. He claimed a re- 
porter’s right to subedit his intelligences, 
and exercised it with an effect that was 
sometimes startling. I see him still in my 
mind’s eye, the wild-eyed old beggar with 


‘a ram’s horn swung about his neck, for he 


was a great follower of Father Mathew 
and a fierce foe of the publicans, and as 
often as he came upon a brewery he went 
braying round it by the hour in the full 
conviction that, like the walls of Jericho, 
it must some day fall. 

I am afraid it must be admitted that 
lunacy was not rare in our little commu- 
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nity, for consanguinity in marriage was 
commoner than it is now, and 1 remember 
with a shiver and a thrill the shifts our 
poor people were put to as late as my own 
early days to provide for the insane. There 
was no asylum in the island then, and if 
a man went mad and was believed to be 
dangerous he was put away in an out- 
house with a chain to his leg and straw for 
his bed. I must have seen many maniacs 
in this condition, and nothing I have since 
learned of insanity has left so strong a 
sense of its terrors. Sometimes it was the 
father of the family who was thus stowed 
away, sometimes a son, but occasionally the 
mother, the “big woman” of the farm, 
and the person least easy to spare, while 
the eldest girl took up the duties of the 
woman of the house, as well as tended 
and cleaned, and perhaps scolded and chas- 
tised the lone one in the loft. I think of 
the horror of the padlocked place, of the 
wild cries in the middle of stormy nights, 
of the possible moments of sanity in the 
insane, of the feeling of the rest of the 
family that the father, son, sister, mother, 
is with them and not of them, outside in 
the outhouse while they lie warm in their 
beds, separated by something more cruel 
than death, more sundering than the grave, 
and I wonder that the awful condition 
could have been allowed to last so long. 

It lasted until Wilkie Collins visited 
the island when he was writing “ Arma- 
dale,” and I remember hearing from a for- 
mer attorney-general, Sir James Gell, that 
after certain letters written by Collins to 
the Times the Home Office told our in- 
sular Legislature that if they did not 
quickly make provision for their poor luna- 
tics the imperial authorities would do so 
and charge them with the expense. 

Our Government in those days was an 
anomalous creation mingled of officialism 
and feudal power. We had inherited a 
right to rule ourselves without restraint 
from the English Parliament, and we did 
so by means of a people’s chamber, the 
House of Keys, whereof the members elect- 
ed themselves and acted under a governor 
and executive council appointed by the 
English Crown. As a consequence the 
people of the soil had sometimes to be 
grateful if they were permitted to exist, 
and among my earliest memories is that of 
my uncle in the Garibaldian red shirt pro- 
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testing to an inspector, who was calling 
for corvée—forced labor on the roads— 
that if things went much farther. we 
should not be “ able to call our souls our 
own.” 

I do not know if it was a result of our 
autocratic form of government that the 
banks became so powerful that they were 
able to demand higher and higher interest 
until the farmers could scarcely live, but I 
remember that a kind of amateur banker, 
the parish money lender, was created by 
this condition. One such person, a gom- 
been woman, came very close to my own 
family, and was supposed to have been the 
ruin of my grandfather, who was a bit of 
a Bohemian, God forgive him, and sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. | 
must have seen this lady at close quarters, 
for I have a vivid recollection of certain 
incidents of her last illness, when she 
“got religion’ and began to have misgiv- 
ings about the way she had got her gold. 
In the middle of a stormy night she sent 
for “ Uncle Bill,” and asked him what she 
ought to do that she might make her peace 
with God, whereupon Uncle Bill, being 
practical in his religion, advised the return 
of all the money she had made amiss. 

“That’s impossible,” she said. ‘ Some 
of the people are under the sod these teens 
of years.” 

“Then give the money to their chil- 


‘dren,” said Uncle Bill, and my recollection 


is that she made a certain show of doing so. 

It was a weird enough scene at her 
deathbed, the withered old woman count- 
ing out her ill-got gold and giving it back 
with a reluctant hand to the children 
whose parents she had wronged, while the 
“Primitive ” class leader “ put up a word 
of prayer” or led the company in the verse 
of a hymn. I gave it all at full length, 
but with some inevitable embellishments, 
in one of the books I wrote years after- 
wards. 

The religious life of the Isle of Man 
fifty years ago was perhaps, on the whole, 
more vocal than active. ‘There was deep 
piety in many places, and the best of my 
memories of those days is of the sweet and 
simple faith which expressed itself in the 
homely lives of the farmers and fishermen, 
with their good wives and daughters, 
among whom I lived. I recall the little 
Methodist chapels dotted over every part 
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of the.island, where, not on Sundays only 
but on the evenings of other days of the 
week, a few rugged men, with their big 
coarse hands and their tanned and seamy 
faces, would pray together with the fervor 
of saints, in language gathered from the 
“old book” that had an elevation and a 
distinction that is lost to modern speech. 
I recall, too, the camp meetings of that 
time with their rugged peasant preachers, 
great preachers as I think they must have 
been, judging by the effects they produced 
upon their hearers and the delirious emo- 
tion that used to pass over the people as 
with the rush of a mighty wind. 

But in the community as a whole there 
was a curious mixture of sincerity and in- 
sincerity that was often grotesque and 
sometimes humorous. I remember that in- 
temperance was not one of the failings to 
which our religious toleration denied fre- 
quent forgiveness, and I recall an occasion 
on which a kinsman of my own, who was 
equally famous for his love of “ jough,” 
a kind of Manx ale, and his zealous efforts 
on the “ plan beg,” the little plan, having 
returned home from market on Saturday 
night at the bottom of the cart, preached 


on Sunday morning on the evils of back- 
sliding. 

Drink was the besetting evil of the 
island in my early days, and I think I shall 
not wrong the truth if I say that nearly 
every house on the main roads was in some 


sort a public house. As a consequence 
there were high doings on the highway on 
market days, and the Manxman’s sense of 
being of one big family with all other 
Manxmen was not carried so far as to in- 
terfere with his right to administer a lit- 
tle brotherly chastisement. “Town was 
against country in these domestic encoun- 
ters of parish against parish. I can even 
remember that in a parish of both hill and 
dale, Kirk Maughold, the men of the “ up- 
side” looked askance at the men of the 
“ down-side,” and were not sorry if Sat- 
urday night gave them an opportunity of 
settling their geographical differences on 
the road. It was all very like a ridiculous 
travesty of the national quarrels about 
which we hold cabinet councils in the great 
States of the world, and as in their case 
sO in ours, no tame interpretation of the 
doctrine of Christianity was permitted to 
interpose. 
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I remember, too, that religion was kept 
in its place with us, as with greater races, 
whenever it threatened to interfere with 
economic interest, though of course in our 
tiny community the manifestations of dis- 
honesty looked large and crude and primi- 
tive. Among my earliest memories is that 
of a terrible storm early in the spring and 
of being awakened in the middle of the 
night by shrill shouts outside, where the 
men of our little farm were struggling to 
hold down the thatched roof of the house 
by throwing ropes over it and weighting 
them down with stones, while the wind 
carried off their voices like the screams of 
sea gulls and the boughs of an oak tree 
lashed the window of the bedroom in 
which I found myself alone. Next morn- 
ing the sun was shining and the air was 
as still as a sleeping child, and then we 
heard of a schooner that had been wrecked 
on the coast a mile or two down our side 
lane, and of rolls of English cloth which 
had been washed ashore. I would not say 
there was any suspicion of wrecking, but 
there were whispers of a sort of smug- 
gling, and of a stone tomb in the old Bal- 
laugh church that showed signs of having 
been disturbed, and perhaps these surmises 
derived a certain confirmation when on 
Whitsunday the stalwart sons and smart 
daughters of the farmer nearest to the sea 
presented themselves in church in brand- 
new suits of a wondrous English pattern. 

We were then, as we are now, a people 
strong in Nonconformity, for when the 
clergy, under the ‘corrupting influence of 
the braggart court of the latest of our 
Lords of Man, neglected the spiritual 
needs of the people, Wesley came over 
and swept the island as with a mighty 
wave; but never did Church and Dissent 
live on easier terms together. 

What left perhaps the strongest impres- 
sion on my mind were the many proofs 
that the church belonged to the people and 
that there were times when they could al- 
most go the length of turning the parson 
out of it. One of these was Christmas: 
Eve, when it was the custom of the pa- 
rishioners to hold a service by themselves. 
The service was called Ojiel Verree, the 
Eve of Mary, and consisted of the singing 
of “ carvals,” carols, some of them sacred 
and often shockingly crude in their literary 
coloring, but most of them secular and 
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sometimes profane in both senses. I dare 
say the original aim of the Oiel Verree 
was to deepen the spiritual life of the 
people by means of the only old poetic 
literature the island possessed, but in my 
early days it was made an excuse for scenes 
that were often more amusing than reve- 
rential. 

We all took candles to church, I re- 
member, and held them lighted in our 
hands as we sat in the pews, while 
the carol singers, generally two abreast, 
walked down the central “ aisle,” begin- 
ning at the porch and facing the altar and 
taking a step forward at the conclusion of 
every verse. The carols most in favor 
were those that gave the raciest para- 
phrase of incidents in the Old Testament, 
and one that consisted of a running com- 
mentary on all the bad women in the Bible 
was especially popular. By way of punc- 
tuating the points of such productions we 
threw dried peas and sometimes our can- 
dles at the performers, with results that 
were not always an honor to the parish 
church. Naturally, the clergy were not 
usually favorable to the annual service, as 
it used to be performed, and being power- 


less to abolish a time-honored custom, they 


made many angry protests. I remember 
one such protest that came like a boomer- 
ang when it was aimed at a half-witted 
carval singer named Billy Corkill. Old 
Billy and I were going to Ojiel Verree 
when he met the parson, a testy person, 
coming out of the church. 

“Mind you behave yourselves to-night,” 
said the parson, “and don’t turn my 
church into a bear garden.” 

“The church is the people’s, I’m think- 
in’,” said Billy. 

“The people are as impudent as goats,” 
said the parson, whereupon Billy, without 
turning a hair, quietly replied: 

“ Aw, well, you are the shepherd, so just 
make sheep of them.” 

Such was the life of the Isle of Man as 
I saw it through the eyes of a child, and 
I trust I have reproduced a little of it in 
my books, with its quaint and curious cus- 
toms, its simple faith, its terse and racy 
speech. We were cut off from the main- 
land by thirty miles of sea on every side, and 
though a steamer sailed to Liverpool every 
day it was hardly once in a lifetime that any 
of our country people left our shores un- 
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less perchance they were leaving them for 
good. In the remoter parishes there was 
no postman, and when letters came for us 
they were put up in the windows of the 
post office in the village to be seen and 
called for. We had one or two insular 
newspapers, but the farmers rarely read 
them, and those who did so learned little 
or nothing of the world going on in the 
world outside. 

Naturally, there was another side to the 
life of the Isle of Man; there was the life 
of the towns, of Douglas, with its ten 
thousand inhabitants and its visiting in- 
dustry already begun; of Castletown, tech- 
nically our capital and still, I think, the 
seat of our Government; of Ramsey, the 
asylum of many half-pay officers living 
cheap on our low customs and small rents; 
and of Peel, the home of the fishing trade 
with its fleet of some hundreds of small 
“Nickeys” and big boats. Then there 
was the life of our landed gentry, very 
clannish and exclusive, of our college pro- 
fessors, remote and austere, as well as the 
parsons, often very sweet old souls who 
acted as intermediaries between us and the 
people above, especially the Lord Bishop, 
our neighbor at Bishop’s Court, who was 
driven in a carriage with two high-step- 
ping horses by an English coachman in 
livery, and was talked of with bated 
breath. But this was a higher side of the 
insular life which in those days I knew lit- 
tle or nothing about, and if the loss was 
mine in many ways I do not regret it too 
bitterly since it left me in close touch with 
the soil, with the simple lives of a simple 
people; and to have been brought up in 
these conditions was, perhaps, for one who 
had my work to do in later life, to be en- 
tered in the best if the humblest university 
of the world. So Manxland is my alma 
mater after all, for she has taught me more 
than the lore of her own little island, and 
when I set myself to understand humanity 
in any quarter of the world, I find myself 
going back in memory to what I learned of 
the human heart in the days when I lay 
in bed in the little thatched cottage in Bal- 
laugh, with the sweet-smelling “ scraas”’ so 
close overhead, listening for a while, before 
dropping off to sleep, through the floor that 
had no ceiling under it, to the voices of 
the people who were talking in Manx in 
the kitchen below. 
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DELAIDE LYTTON, 
with a teacup in one hand 
and a piece of bread and 
butter in the other, turned 
to her sister. By a tri- 
umph of art she managed 
to look outraged, ill- 
d, as she said: 

‘Whenever you and the Mater begin a 
conversation with that, ‘I should be the 
last person in the world to interfere with 
your pleasures,’ I know what’s coming.” 

“ Please, dear,” urged the young Duchess 
of Clontarf, “ please be good and listen to 
me. I am not interfering; I am only ask- 
ing you to leave Lawrence Fitzgerald 
alone, not to flirt with him. You have 
worked your will with the other three 
sons. You have even encouraged the father- 
ly blandishments of the General, but don’t 
encourage Lawrence. The boy does not 
understand you and you'll break his heart. 
He is too nice to be hurt. Let him alone, 
Adelaide.” 

“ My dearest Ducky,” laughed Adelaide, 
“you're ridiculous about these tenants of 
yours. You're a disgrace to the well-or- 
dered class of Irish landlords. And besides, 
if you are so interested in Lawrence you 
should not try to interfere with his educa- 
tion. If you had a spark of the true feel- 
ing of your caste you would raise the rent 
of Avonmere in consideration of the ad- 
vantage derived from my society, and then 
—if they refused to pay—evict them. 
That’s your true landlord. Enjoy your 
rights! ” 

“ But I,” the Duchess explained, partly 
amused and all distressed by this tirade, 
“IT, having only this one place to let, am 
denied these little relaxations.” 

“Oh! you,” taunted the flushed young 
beauty on the other side of the hearth, 


“you've no spirit. No proper feeling. 
You pamper your tenant. You should 
trample upon him, evict him, seize his cat- 
tle, tear off his roof, browbeat him gen- 
erally. You've all the cringing manner of 
a French innkeeper. I’m ashamed of you.” 

“ But we were not talking of me,” said 
the Duchess. ‘‘ We were talking of poor 
Lawrence.” 

“ And now we can vary the proceeding,” 
Adelaide interrupted, “ by talking to poor 
Lawrence. For, by the way,” she artlessly 
confessed, “I believe I’ve invited him to 
tea. He'll be here presently, and I do wish 
you wouldn't interfere. I like him better 
than any of the others. He’s so jolly, so 
unaffected. Not a bit like that prig of a 
Desmond. Or that popinjay of a Gerald. 
Not a bit like any of them.” 

“I have noticed that,” remarked the 
Duchess. “And I think the General ob- 
serves it, also.” 

“Poof! the General, bedad,” laughed 
Adelaide. “As Lawrence himself would 
say, ‘ Who cares for the opinion of that old 
pepper castor?’ I like Lawrence better 
than the whole of the rest of them.” 

“ Adelaide, Adelaide,” cried her Grace, 
“T have no objection to your admiring 
him, but I do object to your imitating his 
brogue. So, I fancy, would he.” 

“ Not a bit of him,” her sister laughed. 
“ He enjoys it. We have the jolliest times 
together. He teaches me the accent of 
Galway, and I teach him the accent of 
Belgrave Square.” 

“ Well, let his emotions alone, whatever 
you do to his accent,” warned her gentle 
monitor. “ I’ve seen his type oftener than 
you have, and I tell you that he will be 
dangerous, dour, and unmanageable if you 
flirt with him.” 

“ Nonsense,” scoffed the spoiled Miss 
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Lytton. “ No man is unmanageable if he 
is properly managed.” 

But when presently Lawrence came to 
the quaint old Dower House it was the 
Duchess rather than Adelaide who chal- 
lenged his attention. 
had been concerned and anxious about these 
tenants of hers. For she had learned, 
through channels subterranean and obscure, 
that the General was being “ watched.” He 
had been seen speaking—riding even—with 
John Cooper, the most hated man in the 
country side. As agent for Lord Castle- 
reagh, the largest land owner in the coun- 
ty, Cooper had caused more evictions, 
more deaths from privation and starvation, 
had committed more acts of wanton cruelty 
and harshness than would have disgraced 
a Borgia. When Lawrence had balanced 
his cup upon his knee and responded to the 
greetings of the various dogs of the estab- 
lishment, the Duchess broached the subject 
to him. 

“T heard it a day or so back,” he ad- 
mitted. “Owen told me he met Old 
Stormalong with the brute.” 

“Old Stormalong!” cried her Grace. 

“The General. The governor,” ex- 
“*Tis a pet name in- 


plained Adelaide. 
vented by Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

“T congratulate you,” the elder sister 
laughed. “ It is so wonderfully descriptive. 
‘Your father!’” she paraphrased; “ ‘ me- 


»,»” 


thinks I see your father. 

“O where, my lady?” capped Lawrence 
in English pure and sweet. He had a trick 
of thus rendering his quotations, and this, 
together with the wide range of his author- 
ities, was a characteristic for which no ex- 
planation was proffered or apparent. 

“Tl tell you what I know about it all,” 
he now went on. “It seems this Cooper 
fellow has a brother of a sister-in-law of 
his that was once in Old Stormalong’s reg- 
iment. So what does the old Image do but 
strike up an acquaintance with the brute, 
and the more he’s warned and reasoned 
with, the more he sticks to it. You might 
as well be talking to the waves of the sea 
—and it blowing a big wind at the time— 
as to him.” 

“ Have you tried?” queried Adelaide. 

“T have. And he pleasantly said that 
in affairs relating to the stables he was will- 
ing to acknowledge my ‘ recondite learn- 
ing. ‘Those were his very words, That 


For some days she . 
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he was grateful and ever would be for my 
attentions to ‘Captain.’ I give you my 
word that he values that old horse of his 
more than he does the whole of the rest of 
us except Shiela, and I think maybe he’s in 
the right. Did you ever hear his descrip- 
tion of his sons? I found the Lady Mother 
nearly crying about it. ‘A prig, a fop, a 
boor, and a fool,’ is what he calls us. To 
her, you know, to the Lady Mother, we 
are all paragons. But about Captain he 
is nearly human. He was in a terrible 
way when the old fellow picked up a nail, 
and he stood about like a fussy old hen 
when I was taking it out. He spent the 
next three days fighting with the grooms 
about poultices—three good boys left on 
the head of it. So when I says my say 
about Cooper he turned on me with that. 
‘Your knowledge of horses is undoubted,’ 
he sneered in his nasty way. You know 
it?” 

“T’ve seen it,” the Duchess agreed. “I 
wonder no one ever killed him for it.” 

“* Perhaps they will,” Adelaide suggested 
hopefully. “ He’s not in India now.” 

“Perhaps Desmond will do it,” Law- 
rence answered. ‘“‘ He was to have a try 
at him about this Cooper business this after- 
noon.” 

“But does Desmond quite understand 
the situation?” queried her little Grace 
anxiously. “It will surely mean an out- 
break of some sort and almost as surely it 
will mean a boycott. Cooper has been boy- 
cotted for months. Only an old habit of 
fear of him prevents his murder. And you 
know the rule: to hold any intercourse with 
a boycotted man is to court boycott on 
one’s own account. Does your father know 
this?” 

“Tf he doesn’t it’s not for the want of 
being told,” Lawrence assured her. “ He’s 
been warned times without number. Even 
that funny old friend of Owen’s who got 
out of bed especially to give Stormalong a 
going over, had no effect. My father is 
certainly a dear old gentleman.” 

“‘T think he is,” Adelaide agreed; “ and 
I can think of nothing more exciting than 
a boycott.” 

“ Child!” cried the Duchess; “ you don’t 
know what you’re saying. It is a terrible 
thing. A thing of violence and crime and 
hard revenge.” 

“Tt is not at all,” answered the sophisti- 
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“His old campaigning days stood him in good stead.” 


cated Miss Lytton. “ Mary Worthington 
was staying with the McCarthys in Tip- 
perary last year when they were boycotted. 
And the officers of the Second, which was 
stationed there at the time, took the great- 
est care of them. Mary is going to marry 
the major when he gets his ‘ step.’ She tells 
me she never paid so altogether delightful 
a visit.” 


The gun room of Avonmere was, despite 
its sinister ornaments, one of the most de- 
lightful places in that not over jocund es- 
tablishment. It was large enough and 
many-windowed enough to-allow of a fire 
on even a summer morning, for an Irish 
summer is not an ardent season, and before 
this fire Old Stormalong, a choleric, white- 
mustached retired cavalryman, stood and 
fumed. He lived fully up to Lawrence’s 
title as he listened with an impatience not 
at all disguised to his barrister eldest son. 
Desmond Fitzgerald was hardly less im- 
patient than his sire. He was, in his own 
world and profession, accustomed to the 


approval and attention of men of a rank 
and talent far superior to the bad-tempered 
old veteran of obscure Indian campaigns 
who received his present arguments with so 
ill a grace. 

“ And do you mean to suggest,” the Gen- 
eral stormed, as his purple gill grew more 
purple, “that I should submit to the dic- 
tates of this rabble? And that you, sir, 
you, whom the Queen you would betray 
has allowed to call yourself Q.C., would 
accept the authority of rebels? How can 
you justify yourself, sir? Answer me that! 
But don’t speak to me. I refuse to hear 
you.” 

And with all the skill at his command 
Desmond proceeded to represent the danger 
in which the whole household stood, the 
duty of every law-respecting citizen to avoid 
bloodshed and outrage until the Govern- 
ment should have decided upon a policy and 
found means to carry it into execution. 
He pictured the dismay and terror to which 
Lady Mary would be exposed, the discom- 
forts and annoyances to which an unfriend- 
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ly peasantry could subject the family, the 
possible inclusion of the good Duchess and 
the household at the Dower House. And 
the General made answer in the manner to 
which Lawrence had referred. 

“The situation is, you must admit, more 
native to my profession than to yours. 
You may rest assured, however, that your 
words will not fail of their purpose. I 
shall—” he smiled abominably—“ consider 
it my first duty to protect your person. 
Your alarm is natural—to one of your pro- 
fession—but unnecessary.” 

Desmond controlled the most murderous 
flare of passion which had ever rent his 
placid nature. 

“Then you 
paused. 

“Invite Mr. Cooper to lunch with us 
upon the first opportunity,” the General an- 
swered blandly. And to make things quite 
complete and comfortable for everyone and 
to show his upstart sons and his impertinent 
servants that he was still the ruler of 
Avenmere, he chose a time during dinner 
that evening when the butler and a foot- 
man or two were in the room to announce 
to his unsuspecting consort: 


will—” he asked, and 


“ By the way, Mary, my dear, young 
Cooper will lunch with us to-morrow. I 
looked him up at his place this evening and 


he was glad enough to accept. He’s been 
boycotted by the fools of peasants and 
looks half starved.” 

“That will be very nice,” agreed the 
warm-hearted Lady Mary across a waste 
of silent sons and twinkling glass and silver 
as she arranged the lace ruffles at her wrists 
and turned to carry on her interrupted con- 
versation with Desmond. 

The General, true to his Indian habit, 
left his dressing room at about seven o'clock 
on the next morning. As he reached the 
big hall it occurred to him that the house 
seemed dark and unnatural. Katy, parlor- 


maid, was not on her knees polishing the> 


stairs. ‘Tim O’Connell was not ready to 
throw open the wide door and to wish his 
employer “ the top of the morning.” The 
butler was not beaming at the door of the 
breakfast room. All the doors were closed, 
and, as the General performed the first part 
of Tim’s office, the hall light flickered and 
went out. It was a wet and plaintive 
morning, and the General turned away from 
it as though it were an ill-prepared dish. 
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He would read his paper, he decided, at the 
breakfast room fire. 

There was no paper. There was no fire 
in the breakfast room nor any sign of 
breakfast. ‘The General, now determined 
on no less than slaughter, stormed into 
the dining room. Empty, too. But in a 
strangely familiar disorder of fruit, with- 
ered flowers, empty glasses, and stale cigars, 
which soon identified itself as the aspect in 
which it had been left after the stormy dis- 
cussion which followed upon the withdraw- 
al of the ladies on the preceding evening. 

The General had never penetrated be- 
low the surface of things at Avonmere. But 
when he had rung all the bells a dozen 
times, and when he had a collection of 
down-torn bell ropes to his credit, he de- 
termined to enact the rdle of Mohammed 
and to forage for that tea and toast which 
grew momentarily more essential to his 
continued existence. He wandered through 
dreary lengths of dark, dank passage, and 
when at last he reached the kitchen it 
was hardly more cheerful. The wide fire- 
place was full of gray ashes, and the blight 
of hasty desertion lay upon everything. 
Unwashed plates upon the table; a dis- 
carded apron thrown upon the pots and 
frying pans upon the hearth; an overturned 
teapot lying in a- brown puddle on the 
flagged floor. The General was puzzled. 
He had learned the signs of rout and flight: 
they were everywhere about him, and they 
were upstairs in unaired, disordered hall 
and dining room. With a curious sinking 
of the heart Desmond Fitzgerald, K.C.B., 


‘V.C., D.O.S., etc., etc., etc., found him- 


self wishing that Cagney, his faithful body 
servant, veteran of as many wars as his 
master and as devoted a friend as any mas- 
ter could desire, had not chosen that par- 
ticular week to pay a visit, thirty years 
deferred, to a brother in Cork. 

But his old campaigning days stood him 
in good stead. He soon had a fire kindled 
in the fireplace and sat down before it to 
enjoy a cup of tea. The toast was under- 
studied by a slab of indigestible-looking 
potato bread—all he could find—but the 
General was reckless. The genial fire 
warmed his thin knees and the tea did a 
like internal service. He was quite his cus- 
tomary irascible self when at last he heard 
a footstep and turned to rend the laggard ; 
but it was Lawrence, booted and spurred 
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for an early ride, who emerged out of the 
shadows, and who thoroughly reciprocated 
the surprise with which the General greeted 
him. 

“What's the meaning of this?” cried 
the father. 

“Dashed if I know,” said the son. 
“ There’s not a servant to be seen and the 
bells are all pulled out by the roots.” 

““T pulled out the bells,” announced the 
General unabashed. “ I’ve been up for five 
hours and I can’t find a servant. They 
must be dead. I hope they are.” 

A certain gravity settled upon Law- 
rence’s heavy features. 

“You haven’t seen anyone?” he asked. 

“ Not a soul.” 

“Nor heard anyone?” 

“ Not a sound. It’s a most extraordinary 
country. Now, in India 

“ Ah, well!” said Lawrence philosophic- 
ally, “I suppose we'll have to make the 
best of it. But it’s a bad job. A very bad 
job.” And as the father continued to con- 
sume tea and bread and butter without 
offering a share to the newcomer, he asked: 
“You know what’s happened to you, don’t 
you?” 

“T’ve most probably taken my death in 
this tomb of a house, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“Sure, not at all. 
mean.” 

“ What boycott? 

oe You.” 

As the meaning and the horrid truth of 
this answer filtered into the mind of Gen- 
eral Sir Desmond Fitzgerald, K.C.B., 
F.C.F., P.G.S., etc., etc., etc., Lawrence 
sought the upper halls again and conferred 
with Shiela and Desmond, whom he found, 
grave and anxious, in the breakfast room, 
awaiting his report. 

The Lady Mother, they were all agreed, 
must be kept happy and unsuspecting at 
any cost of veracity. Even as they were 
discussing the details of the deception a 
light foot sounded on the gravel, and Law- 
rence, going to the open door, beheld Ade- 
laide Lytton, the crisp and exquisite Miss 
Lytton, coming up the wide steps. 

“Am I in time?” she called to him. 
“ Has it begun yet? I’ve come to be boy- 
cotted with you.” 

“Oh, you darling, you darling!” he 
greeted her. “‘ You needn’t ever pretend 


It’s the boycott I 


Who’s boycotted?” 


again that you aren’t fond of me. To think 
of your coming to share our trouble! Sure 
this is the very ecstasy of love! You'll 
live to be the loveliest woman in Galway 
yet.” 

“Trouble!” she laughed, quite ignoring 
the warmer part of his address. ‘“‘ How 
can you call it trouble? I told you I’ve 
been dying to be boycotted ever since Mary 
Worthington told me her experience, but 
Ducky is so ridiculously popular that one 
had no chance of it with her. I hurried 
up here directly I heard about it. Am I 
in time for any of the fun?” 

“My dear,” he answered very gravely, 
“it’s as good as cutting the heart out of 
my body, but I’ll have to take you back to 
your sister. You don’t understand what is 
going on here. Nor,” he added grimly, 
“ what’s coming.” 

But Adelaide had laid her plans with a 
clever deliberation and had forestalled any 
possible objection to her presence at the 
“big house” by widely announcing her 
intention of calling upon her boycotted 
friends. She had thrown the information 
at the head of old Jerry Driscole, the 
Duchess’s gardener and groom, as she had 
passed him in the avenue. She had been 
equally frank with the parlor maid. So, 
as she pointed out to Lawrence, she, too, 
was now under the ban, and to go back to 
the Dower House would be to involve the 
long-suffering Duchess in the general pre- 
dicament. 

“So you'll have to keep me,” she end- 
ed triumphantly, and Lawrence’s brow 
cleared. “ You must take me in and let me 
see the fun.” 

“Did you ever,” he demanded, “see a 
general, retired, you know, drinking black 
tea out of a cracked cup before a smok- 
ing fire, in a draughty kitchen, and swear- 
ing like one of his own troopers all the 
time?” 

“No,” she breathed. ‘“ Oh, show me!” 

“Did you ever,” he went on, “see a 
renowned Q.C. and a French dancing mas- 
ter in a waddy dressing gown and floppy 
slippers wandering through a catacomb sort 
of place—only nastier and more cobwebby 
—looking for their breakfasts?” 

“Did you ever,” called Shiela’s clear 
voice from the hall, “ hear a heartless young 
man making game of his afflicted relations 
and keeping a charming young lady out in 
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the damp to listen to his nonsense? 
rence, bring Miss Lytton in.” 
Presently the entire household were 
gathered in the quaint old kitchen, and in 
a state of laughter and high spirits most 


Law- 


“*There now, steady now. 


unsuited to the occasion. Shiela and Ade- 
laide, assisted by Gerald, and advised or 
admonished by all the onlookers, soon had 
a breakfast of sorts prepared. And as 
the firelight flickered upon copper pots, 
pewter and silver dish covers, a dresser full 
of willow ware, and the animated faces of 
the party, Lady Mary, from the cook’s easy 
chair beside the fire, uttered her favorite 
remark: “I think this is very nice, indeed, 
my dear General.” 

Of the unwieldy staff of servants, help- 
ers, hangers-on, and pensioners which had 
habitually swarmed over the place there 


No one’s going to burt you.’ 
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remained but one faithful soul, Ameera, 
Lady Mary’s Indian waiting woman. She 
had lived through so many vicissitudes of 
campaign, camp, and station, that no pos- 
sible combination of circumstances could 
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dismay her, and she was soon placidly 
kneeling at her mistress’s feet and making 
toast for the assembly of young appetites. 
Soon after breakfast the little garrison 
was organized and assigned to its duties by 


the now recovering General. Lady Mary 
and Ameera were put in charge of the 
sleeping quarters. Desmond and Shiela 
were assigned to the commissariat depart- 
ment. Lawrence was put in command of 
the horses and other animals. Gerald was 
ordered to the cooking tents, and the Gen- 
eral appointed himself to the magazine. 
Miss Lytton bravely volunteered to assist 
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Lawrence, and thus, amidst laughter, jok- 
ing, and merriment, the boycott at Avon- 
mere commenced. 

Even the day grew kind and was wait- 
ing with a pale smile of sunshine to greet 
the outcasts. Desmond and Shiela, having 
explored meat safes and storerooms, wan- 
dered out into the kitchen garden in search 
of vegetables, seasoning, and garnish, while 
Adelaide and Lawrence set out for the 
stables, 

“You’re to wait here till I call you,” he 
announced, when they came within sight of 
the yard. “ Then, if everything is all right, 
you can come on. There are two or three 
kinds of boycotts, you know, and sometimes 
they’re satisfied with just leaving you alone, 
but sometimes they mutilate the cattle. So 
you just wait here.” ‘ 

There was a finality about him which 
Adelaide had not before observed. As he 
left her, she noticed the long-limbed grace 
of him and found it good. Also she re- 
membered that it was he who had done 
most toward allaying his mother’s fears; 
that it was he who had solved the almost 
insoluble problem of Cooper’s presence at 
lunch by suggesting that the General, Lady 
Mary, and Cooper should have lunch in 
the morning room, that Ameera should be 
butler, and that “ the whole of the rest of 
them ” should remain below and assist Ger- 
ald in his new capacity. The General saw 
quite clearly that he was cornered, out- 
witted; but the expression on the young 
faces about him was unmistakable, and 
Lady Mary settled the matter with her 
usual: “I think that will be very nice, in- 
deed, my dear General.” 

Desmond had seemed completely over- 
shadowed by his younger brother’s executive 
power, and Gerald was too disgusted with 
the situation to take any interest in its de- 
tails. Yes, Adelaide was forced to admit, 
Lawrence had dominated the scene. But 
it was set, she remembered with quick dis- 
taste, in a kitchen. 

In the stables, when she was at last al- 
lowed to join him, she saw again the touch 
of kind mastery in his manner with the 
horses. Old Captain craned an_ inquis- 
itive head over the door of his box stall and 
greeted his physician with a genial whinny. 
Lawrence accepted Adelaide’s proffer of 
assistance more literally than she meant it, 
and instructed her to dole out oats from 
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the feed bin what time he climbed into the 
loft and proceeded to throw down a small 
mountain of hay. 

“But keep away from the last box on 
the right,” he cautioned. 

“ What’s in it?” 

“The Devil,” he made answer, with en- 
tire conviction. ‘“‘ The Devil, with all his 
works and all his pomps. I bought him for 
a hunter, and I was jolly well sold when I 
did.” 

“Oh! I must see his majesty,” the girl 
protested. “One hears, you know, so 
much about him,” and before Lawrence 
could reach her, she was peering through 
heavy iron bars at a magnificent chestnut. 
When the devil’s wicked brown eye caught 
the pair of cool blue eyes with which Ade- 
laide looked upon him, he snorted wicked- 
ly, plunged wildly, and then, with all the 
strength of sixteen hands three inches of 
outraged temper, bone, and muscle, he 
kicked with great exactitude that particu- 
lar spot in the wall of his prison against 
which Adelaide’s soft young body rested. 

Not all her self-control could keep her 
calm. She fell back, frankly terrified and 
shaken, and Lawrence caught her in his 
arms. He carried her to the coach-house, 
and even through her fright and indigna- 
tion she knew that never in all the routine 
of her life had she felt a touch like his. 
And she remembered her sister’s warning. 

“T’ll shoot that beast. He’s well named 
The Devil. A wicked, treacherous devil 
he is. I'll shoot him now. I might as 
well as let him starve. None of the men 
would go near him for a ten-pound note. 
I’ve had all the feeding of him, and it’s 
not much attention he’ll get from me after 
trying to kill the loveliest woman in Gal- 
way. Oh, the villain, the unmitigated 
villain! I'll have his life!” 

Adelaide was surprised to see, as she 
looked up at him, that he was in deadly, 
trembling earnest. That the incident had 
moved him deeply. Much more deeply 
than it had moved her. And long after she 
had regained her poise he insisted she should 
stay in the nest of carriage cushions which 
he had built about her, and he soothed her 
with all the phrases which he had found of 
value in dealing with restive horses: 

“There now, steady now. No one’s go- 
ing to hurt you. Whoa now, there now, 
we'll be quite comfy now in no time. Quiet 
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there. Steady there. When we're nice and 
cool we'll have a little water.” 

These admonitions, together with a purr- 
ing sound—as of grooming—soon reduced 
the patient to a cheering state of limp 
laughter. So they went back to their duties. 
They watered the horses at a trough in the 
yard; they bandaged a swollen fetlock. 
And at Adelaide’s entreaty even the Devil 
was led out and watered. But before Law- 
rence would consent to such clemency he 
shut Adelaide into an empty stall. 

Throughout these proceedings he kept 
up a continual courtship, now bucolic, now 
poetical, now humorous, now earnest, now 
laughing, now passionate. And each of 
these varied attacks she parried with an ease 
and surety which would have warned a 
wiser man. But who could be wise on a 
mild June morning when one is milking the 
placid cows, and one’s lady fair, with skirts 
up-pinned to show bewitching shoe buckles, 
is making a triumphant first attempt to feed 
the hens? Surely not the happy Lawrence, 
as he blessed the renegade servants and sang 
with immense expression: 


“Don’t say nay, charming Judy Flannagan, 
Only say you'll be Mrs. Brannagan!” 


“You will, you know,” he maintained. 
“ And then you'll be the loveliest woman 
in Galway.” And as they wended their 
way toward the house, he with a pail of 
milk in each hand and she with a basket of 
eggs upon her arm, he for the hundredth 
time sketched the gay, free life of Galway 
for her. The hunting, the shooting, the 
mad driving and the madder riding, Uncle 
Dick’s old castle beside the restless sea, the 
quaint peasantry still so foreign and un- 
Anglicized, the jolly young squires with 
their pretty young wives and—he extem- 
porized—a month or so in London during 
the season. And always Adelaide moved 
through the picture as the loveliest woman 
of them all. 

So passed the day; merrily, busily, gayly. 
Cooper came and went almost unnoticed 
by the younger members of the party. It 
seemed impossible that so simple, so tran- 
sient a thing could have caused so much 
commotion. But as twilight was drawing 
in Lawrence sought Adelaide once more, 
and he looked so serious that she asked in 
quick alarm: ‘ 


‘ You’re not to tell anyone about me. 
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“ Bad news?” 

“ No news at all. But I’ve been think- 
ing once again of you. As soon as it is 
dark I’m going to take you back to the 
Duchess.” 

“T shan’t go.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will! I'll take you. You 
see, last night Old Stormalong only threat- 
ened to have that Cooper chap here. Now 
he has done it, and no one can tell ,what it 
may lead to. This is no place for anyone 
but the family. We have no right to bring 
outsiders into it. That’s what we all were 
saying in the gun room. So I’m going to 
take you home.” 

But she was immovable. She and Shiela 
had arranged to sleep together, and, incon- 
sistently enough, to keep one another awake 
all night in anticipation of some disturb- 
ance. The argument in regard to the 
Duchess still held good. Nothing short of 
a command from Lady Mary would dis- 
lodge the guest. So Lawrence accepted 
defeat once more, and led Adelaide up to 
the corridor upon which the sleeping apart- 
ments opened. “ This,” he pointed out, “ is 
Shiela’s room.” She nodded. “ Yes, I 
know.” “ And this,” he went on, “ three 
doors away is Desmond’s. If anything 
startles you in the night, which God forbid, 
call Desmond. He has more sense than 
Gerald, although that’s not saying much.” 

“* But you?” queried Adelaide. “‘ Where 
will you be?” 

“The heart of me will be here on your 
threshold, acushla,” he answered. ‘“ But 
the poor body of me will be where my duty 
is—in the stables. ‘Those poor creatures 
can’t be left alone, you know.” 

“ But you will be alone—” she was be- 
ginning, when he stopped her. 

“Would anyone in this house be any 
good to me there? ‘Tell me that. And 
anyway, they have the women to take care 
of. Oh! my father is right when he sneers 
and says: ‘in all matters pertaining to the 
stables.’ And mind. One thing —. 
Tis 


a secret between us. Promise?” 


~ ae 

“Pon honor?” 

“Pon honor,” she answered, giving him 
her hand. “ But,” she warned him, “I 
don’t like it at all at all.” 

“T’m not in love with it myself,” he ad- 
mitted, and finding himself miraculously 
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returned to his subject, he went on quickly: 
“but I am in love with you, though. I’ve 
loved you for years, and I’ve loved you for- 
ever. Come and be the loveliest woman 
in Galway.” 


“*And then you'll be the loveliest woman in Galway.’’ 


The moon was high and clear when Ade- 
laide turned sleepily and opened her eyes. 
She lay quiet for a moment, and then rolled 
out of bed with a smothered shriek, for a 
hand had touched her face. Then she 
quakingly saw that a dark figure was bend- 
ing over the still sleeping Shiela and an 
eager voice whispering: “ Missy Sahib, O 
Missy Sahib!” ‘The Indian woman, Ade- 
laide realized. 

The night was very still. A little water- 
fall far away in the park sounded loud and 
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near. But the ayah was cautioning them 
to listen, and the two girls, slipping into 
dressing gowns, crouched in the window 


seat. Faintly asnew sound rose above the 
fall of the water, and when Adelaide dis- 
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tinguished that it came from the direction 
of the stable, she struggled into a variety 
of motley garments in breathless hurry. 
She was dressed—in a way—and at the 
window again when a wild group of horse- 
men galloped up the avenue. The moon 
showed seven horses and six yelling riders. 
Before the big doors of Avonmere the cav- 
alcade halted for an instant, a shot rang 
out, the seventh horse leaped into the air 
with a shrill and horrible scream, and 
then crashed backward, while the riders, 





“The General . 


with yells of defiance, swept down the 
avenue. 

Adelaide and the General reached the 
door at almost the same instant, and the 
lights from the hall lamps shone out upon 
the gallant old Captain, shot through the 
neck and dying, but still greeting his master 
with a loving eye. And again there came 
the sound of hoofs upon the avenue; but 
madder, wilder, faster. Out of the shadow 
beyond the sycamore shot a giant of a 
horse. Out into the moonlight sprang the 
Devil. Into the shadow of the maples shot 
a giant of a horse; straight and sure down 
the avenue sped the Devil. And that flash 
of moonlight showed that a rider crouched 
low upon his neck. 

Presently the other members of the party 
joined Adelaide and the General. And they 
knew that Captain’s course was run: that 
the great sobs which shook him could be 
stopped in but one way. Desmond tore off 
his coat and spread it under the handsome 
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. . held the head upon bis knee.” 


old head, but the General knelt upon the 
coat and held the head upon his knee. So 


they waited for the end. And again the 
little waterfall sounded clear in Adelaide’s 
ears, and the quick rush of the Devil’s 
hoofs passed away into the silence. 

And even in the moonlight it was plain 
that now, at last and very late, the General 
understood. When he laid down his old 
friend’s head, straightened the slim legs, 
and smoothed the short mane, he led the 
way to the house, and the lights in the hall 
made the change in him still more percep- 
tible. He went straight to the gun room, 
gathered up four revolvers and some am- 
munition, and proceeded to arm Shiela, 
Adelaide,- Desmond, and Gerald. Lady 
Mary said a few words in Hindustan to 
Ameera, who left the room, only to return 
in a moment with a wicked combination of 
steel and silver and mother-of-pearl, which 
Lady Mary slipped nonchalantly into her 
pocket, while Shiela and Adelaide regarded 
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their own weapons with terror and awk- 
wardness. 

“ My dears,” explained the Lady Moth- 
er, “I carried it all through the mutiny. 
Ameera has hers, too. Have you not, 
Ameera?” And the native woman’s an- 
swer was to draw from the folds of her 
sari the duplicate of her mem-Sahib’s re- 
volver. 

“ My dear mother,” exclaimed Gerald, 
as he kissed her, “ you are the most sur- 
prising woman in the world.” 

“Nonsense, dear,” answered the Lady 
Mother. 


A hundred times during the succeeding 
hours Adelaide reversed Mary Worthing- 
ton’s verdict upon being boycotted. They 
were the most miserable hours which the 
spoiled Miss Lytton had ever endured. She 
was keenly anxious about Lawrence, and 
she drew general disapprobation upon her- 
self when she confessed that she had known 
of his intention to watch, alone, in the 
stables, and had failed to warn the others. 
She was not accustomed to disapprobation. 
Neither was she accustomed to the sense, 
growing momentarily more oppressive, of 
being very much of an intruder. Everyone 
else was busy with unearthly alertness, al- 
most hysteria. Lady Mary was busy with 
the General, who was suffering agonies of 
alternate rage and sorrow. Desmond and 
Shiela bolted and barricaded door and win- 
dow as best they could. Gerald penetrated 
to the kitchen, an expedition which Ade- 
laide vehemently declined to share, and car- 
ried up the essentials for brewing tea and 
hot punch, which refreshments he prepared 
over a sulky fire in the breakfast room. 

And still there was no sign from Law- 
rence. Adelaide wandered from window to 
window, straining eyes and ears. But the 
falling water was the only sound which 
disturbed the perfect silence, and nothing 
moved save the slow moon in the heavens 
and the slow shadows of quiet trees length- 
ening upon the lawn. There was nothing 
—but waiting—for Adelaide to do. And 
yet Ameera, observing everything with in- 
scrutable eyes, saw that this stranger missy 
sahib stvod more in want of help and com- 
fort than did any of the others. The native 
guessed what Adelaide herself did not 
know, and she lent her quick, half-savage 
senses to the service which has been 
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woman’s since the world began—waiting 
and watching for the man. 

The shadows stretched farther upon the 
lawn. They crossed the sweep of gravel 
before the door, and fell gently about what 
they found there. The waterfall still sound- 
ed from the park, and far away a cock 
crew. The sulky fire had long ago gone 
out, the watchers were spent and weary. 

“We will retire now,” the General com- 
manded. “If Lawrence meant ‘to return 
he would be here now. He is probably 
waiting for the morning.” 

And presently only Ameera moved about 
the shadow-haunted stairs and halls. She 
had been appointed to keep the first watch 
and to report any sound or movement in- 
stantly to the General. 

But when, very early in the morning, 
she had a report to make, it was not at the 
General’s door she stopped; it was not the 
General’s hand she took, nor the General 
whom she cautioned to perfect silence. 

And surely it was not the General whom 
she hastily invested in a matinee which 
seemed part of the pink and misty beauty 
stealing over the sky; and it was not likely 
that the General’s hands would have trem- 
bled so as to make him quite helpless about 
two heavy braids of yellow hair, and quite 
resigned at last to let them hang, two ropes 
of twisted gold, among the lace and silken 
softness of the matinee. 

When all was ready, Ameera led Ade- 
laide to the window, whence they looked 
down upon the dead Captain and upon the 
man who stood at his head. Ameera point- 
ed where a stout, rustic summer house 
stood in a jungle of rhododendrons. And 
to each post of the summer-house an ex- 
hausted horse was tied by the bridle. Seven 
horses with hanging’ heads and nervous, 
twitching tails. The Devil towered among 
them more chastened than all the rest. 

Ameera slipped away, and Adelaide’s 
eyes returned to Lawrence. Absolutely 
motionless he stood in the pale, soft dawn. 
Very tall and slim he looked, and very 
strong. And as she watched he raised his 
eyes to her window. 

He did not move or speak, and yet she, 
the sophisticated Miss Lytton, went to him 
without doubt or falter. And as she slipped 
through the big door, so discreetly held 
a-crack by Ameera, the sun wheeled up be- 
yond the trees. 
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ll. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BIBLE 


At the time of the present writing, only a few days have elapsed since the publica- 

tion of the August APPLETON’S, but already the evidences are at hand to prove the 
wide attention attracted by Dr. Aked’s articles, of which the second under this general 
caption appears herewith. The importance of the subjects under consideration, the prac- 
ticality of the treatment, the character and position of Dr. Aked in the church and in 
the world, all unite to give uncommon interest to such a series. “ The Gospel for the 
Day,” which appeared in ApPLETON’S for August, introduced the articles with signifi- 
cant vigor and frankness. Next month “ Religion and Politics,” a most seasonable sub- 
ject, will engage his attention. The contribution which follows herewith contains a 
frank and enlightening statement of facts that need to be at the command of everyone, 


with interest and pleasure assured to the reader no less than benefit. 
Readers of this article and those to follow in the series are invited to address 


APPLETON’S MAGAZINE with whatever comment they think might be of interest. 


Ex- 


tracts will be published from such letters as may prove available—THE Epiror. 


7 QO long as the man in the 

pulpit pretends that the 

a Bible is infallible, just so 

long will the man on the 

cars politely ignore it. 

The Bible is not infal- 

a lible, but it is worth all 

the aed books in the world for all that. 

Wherever the Bible is understood it is 

loved. Wherever it is understood and 

loved it is seen to be God’s best gift to 
mankind. 

Ignorance has claimed the Bible for its 
own. Bigotry has made the Bible its bat- 
tleground. Its phrases have become the 
shibboleth of pious sectarians. Its author- 
ity has been evoked in support of the foul- 
est crimes committed by the vilest men, and 
its very existence has been made a pretext 
for theories which shut out God from His 
own world. Due and honest reverence for 
the inspired Scriptures has degenerated into 
an idolatry discreditable to man and dis- 
honoring to God. 
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Needless to say, Bible worship has in- 
evitably produced a reaction, and disdain 
follows hard upon deification. To restore 
the Bible to its place in the admiration and 
reverence of earnest people, who profess to 
venerate it but never read it; is a work to 
which the Gospel for the Day calls the 
churches. For this is the position: Men 
are told that the Bible is the infallible reve- 
lation of God to man, and that its state- 
ments concerning God and man are to be 
unhesitatingly accepted as made upon the 
authority of God. They turn to its pages 
and they find historical errors, arithmetical 
mistakes, inconsistencies and manifold con- 
tradictions, and, what is far worse, they find 
that the most horrible crimes are committed 
by men who calmly plead in justification of 
their terrible misdeeds the imperturbable 
“God said.” The heart and conscience of 
man indignantly rebels against the repre- 
sentations of the Most High given in some 
parts of the Bible. What happens? Why, 
such men declare—are now declaring, and 
All rights reserved. 
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will in constantly increasing numbers, and 
with constantly increasing force and bold- 
ness declare—that they can have nothing 
to do with a book whose errors a child can 
discover, and whose revelation of God par- 
takes at times of the nature of blasphemy 
against man. ‘To such Bible-rejection has 
Bible-worship led! But the Bible remains 
the noblest monument of the religious 
genius of the race. It preserves the words 
of the most truly inspired men of bygone 
ages. It contains the record of the revela- 
tion of God. And it stands in unapproach- 
able majesty, as a volume, the Book of 
books, superior to all other, and itself a lit- 
erature not merely inspired, but inspiring 
the literature of the world. 

The notion loosely floating about the 
churches is that the Bible came down from 
heaven, cleanly printed, nicely bound in mo- 
rocco, and gilt-edged, with a book-marker 
against that text which has been errone- 
ously made to declare that every Scripture 
is inspired of God. This heaven-sent vol- 
ume is incapable of error in the minutest 
detail; every sentence, every word and let- 
ter and punctuation mark, is infallibly 
guaranteed by the Holy Ghost! Nobody, 
to the knowledge of the present writer, has 
ever said that he holds quite that theory of 
Inspiration; but if the popular idea of the 
Bible were analyzed it would warrant the 
inference. And this infallibility is, in prac- 
tice, claimed for the ‘Bible as printed in 
the English tongue and read in our church- 
es! Yet all the world knows, or should 
know, that the Revised Version which we 
now possess is based on the Authorized 
Version, which is an improved edition of 
the ‘Bishops’ Bible, which was a bad copy 
of Cranmer’s Bible, which was _ based 
on Coverdale’s translations of Dutch and 
Latin translations and Rogers’s version of 
Tindall’s Bible! And if we expect to find 
rigidly accurate messages from the very 
mind of God, conveyed in a version of a 
version which is a translation of a transla- 
tion, we are demanding the most miracu- 
lous of all conceivable miracles. 

Popular misinformation about the Bible 
seems to begin with the purchase of a copy 
in a bookstore. Yet the adventures of the 
Bible documents before the day of the 
printing press constitute one of the ro- 
mances of history. The earliest Hebrew 
copy of the Old Testament of undisputed 
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date goes back only to the tenth century 
A.D. For a period, therefore, of not less 
than twelve hundred years, and perhaps of 
two thousand, copy had been succeeding 
copy, generation following generation in 
the world of books even as in the human 
race. Twenty centuries of “ editions” had 
gone the way of all papyri, even as twenty 
centuries of human beings had gone the way 
of all flesh, and this parchment was heir 
of all those ages in the foremost files of — 
books. Had no copyist made one mistake 
in the course of twice a thousand years? As 
compensation for the late date of our 
Hebrew authorities can be set, it is true, 
the scrupulous fidelity with which the He- 
brew amanuensis did his work, his rever- 
ence for the letter of the document on which 
he was engaged, and the consequent com- 
parative purity and reliability of the text. 
But still 

Consider this one fact: In a perfectly 
marvelous way the Jews contrived to pre- 
serve a literature without having a vowel in 
their language. The very thought of it 
staggers one! Let any man write out a 
column of to-day’s newspaper, omitting 
every vowel as he writes, and then try to 
write out from the copy he has made a fair 
copy back again into English! He will find 
it a tedious and painful task; and he will 
find as well that there are many words 
which may mean one of two or three dif- 
ferent things, according as he inserts one 
vowel or another. And he has to depend 
on memory, on his insight into probabilities 
of meaning, and upon his natural capacity 
for making sense of obscure “copy,” for 
the exact word. Now let him imagine him- 
self engaged not on a paltry column, but 
upon the entire Old Testament! And this 
was the position of Hebrew learning during 
the whole course of its history down to the 
sixth century after Christ. Then the Jews 
began to put in the vowel points which they 
had invented; but did they invariably put 
in the right vowel, or have they now and 
then given us a word or two which ought 
not to have been in the Bible at all? 

And only to breathe a question like this 
is fatal to the popular dogma of the infalli- 
bility of the English Bible. But when we 
add to this single item of suspicion all that 
has been said above as to the work of trans- 
lating, retranslating, and all the rest of it, 
when we remember how we got one version 
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from another, when we call to mind the 
vicissitudes through which the Old and New 
Testaments have passed before coming to 
us in the full glory of type, when we think 
of the liability to error which necessarily 
attaches to the laborious toil of copying by 
hand, it seems utterly impossible for any 
sane man to suppose that the Bible has 
come into our hands free from quite a good 
number of mistakes of one kind or another. 
Let the man who questions this view make 
an experiment in copying. Probably there 
is not a man in New York who could take 
a copy of this magazine and write it out 
from the title-head to the imprint without 
making numerous blunders; it is quite safe 
to say that there is not one who could make 
such a copy without falling into at least one 
error. Then what has it meant to preserve 
the Bible through all the changing centuries, 
through all the movements of the nations, 
all religious conflicts, all the recensions and 
translations and retranslations at which we 
have glanced? The infallibility of the Eng- 
lish Bible becomes an impossible conception. 

But now another question emerges. It 
will be remembered that the oldest copy of 
the Old Testament in Hebrew dates from 
the tenth century. But there are many 


copies of the Scriptures in Greek older than 


this. The three oldest are called the Vati- 
can, the Sinaitic, and the Alexandrine. One 
is the property of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and is in the library of the Vati- 
can; the second is in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, and belongs to the Greek 
Church; the third belongs to England, and 
is in the British Museum. The oldest of 
the three, the Vatican, dates from the first 
half of the fourth century. The Vatican 
contains those books which Protestantism 
has agreed to call Apocryphal, and contains 
them, too, not at the end or in some other 
way marked off from the rest of the books, 
but interspersed among them. The First 
Book of Esdras comes before the Book of 
Ezra; Ezra and Nehemiah together make 
up the “ Second Book of Esdras.” Judith 
and Tobit come between Esther and the 
Minor Prophets. The Sinaitic Bible has 
other Apocryphal books, the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, part of the Shepherd of Hermas, and 
so on. The Alexandrine version gives us 
Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremiah, Tobit, Ju- 
dith, the books of the Maccabees, an Epistle 
of Athanasius, Ecclesiasticus, and many 
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others. The Roman Catholic Church to- 
day accepts some of these as veritable parts 
of the Bible; the Protestant Church rejects 
them. Who has settled what is Bible and 
what is not? Why do we accept Ecclesi- 
astes and refuse Ecclesiasticus? Why ac- 
cept the Prophecy of Jeremiah but not the 
Epistle? Ezra but not Esdras? Esther but 
not Judith? Who has decided, and what 
was his authority for the decision, that the 
books now bound inside the covers of the 
Oxford Bible are to be received as holy 
Scripture, those bound within the covers of 
the Douay Bible, if not also in the Oxford, 
are to be flung aside? This is a point which 
seems to need clearing up. 

For the Catholic Church it was decided 
by the Council of Trent. The Council ac- 
cepted the version known as the Vulgate. 
This version includes books that Protestant- 
ism rejects. It was necessary for the nas- 
cent Protestantism of the sixteenth century 
to settle what was and what was not 
“ Bible.” Catholicism had settled it by 
argument, by lengthy discussion, by appeal 
to history and to the great men of the 
church in distant ages, and finally by the 
vote of the majority—not by any means a 
unanimous vote. And the Reformers pro- 
ceeded to study every authority upon which 
they could lay their hands, and every avail- 
able document which seemed to promise to 
throw light upon the problem. They ex- 
amined each book, pondered its style, its 
message, its obvious purpose, collected the 
opinions of the centuries upon its author- 
ship and probable date, compared its teach- 
ing and its peculiarities of expression with 
the teaching and literary mannerisms of 
other works said to be by the same author 
or to have been composed at about the same 
time and under the same circumstances. 
They measured each book by the standard 
of what they thought was the supreme rule 
and doctrine of Scripture—in passing, one 
may note that this arbitrary standard some- 
times led to grave faults of judgment—and, 
in short, they sought by every known or 
conceivable rational method of investigation 
to determine, among a great number of 
gospels, histories, epistles, and other books 
claiming to be Scripture, which were the 
inspired Bible books. Eventually, Protes- 
tantism settled upon the books from Genesis 
to Revelation as they now stand in our Bible 
as the authentic books of Holy Scripture. 
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Men like Luther, Karlstadt, Zwinglius, 
Calvin, CEcolampadius — ecclesiastics like 
those who gave us the articles of the Epis- 
copal Church—conferences like that of the 
Westminster Assembly of divines, arrived at 
some sort of a general agreement, and the 
Protestant Bible is the result. 

These discussions were not new in the 
history of the world. Certain books had 
been the subject of dispute long ages be- 
fore the day of Luther or of the Council 
of Trent. Some of them had had to fight 
for their life. It is interesting to consider 
their story. Who, previous to the period we 
have been considering, ordained that these 
books should be included amongst the au- 
thentic Scriptures? 

Once started on the right track of dis- 
covery it soon becomes clear that the lead- 
ing men of the Jewish Church doubted, dis- 
cussed, weighed, and measured, much as the 
leading men of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches came to do in the 
years we have been considering. Right into 
the first century of our era, until half a 
century after the death of Jesus, the canon- 
icity of certain Old Testament books was 
a matter of argument and challenge to the 
authorities amongst the Jews. About the 
year 90 a famous debate took place as to 
the attitude which ought to be taken with 
regard to Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Songs. It was at a kind of Synod of the 
Jewish Church, and, quite in our modern 
way, there was a good deal of violent speak- 
ing, and strength of language never failed, 
though strength of reason sometimes did. 
So much so, indeed, that one intelligent par- 
tisan was found to declare that no day in 
the history of the world was worth the day 
when the Song of Songs was given to Israel! 
However, it was now settled, as far as the 
Rabbis could settle it, that these books were 
a part of the Holy Scriptures; only, let it 
be observed carefully, once again it has to 
be recorded that the decision was come to 
by a majority vote of experts in the Biblical 
criticism of their day. It was not settled 
in the time of our Lord; it was not settled 
until after the death of the Apostle Paul 
and most of the Apostles; and whatever 
value attaches to the use made of the Scrip- 
tures by Christ and His followers, and to 
their references to them, that value cannot 
attach to the books which in their time had 
not received universal recognition, but were 
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still the subject of dispute in the Jewish 
schools. Moreover, the very books which 
were the subject of these discussions are pre- 
cisely those which the Saviour and His dis- 
ciples and apostles refrain from quoting. 
And when it is demanded of us that we 
should accept, let us say, Ecclesiastes, the 
Song of Songs, or Esther, in precisely the 
same way as we accept Mark’s Gospel, or 
Paul’s letter to the Romans, the demand 
cannot be based upon any indorsement of 
these books given by our Lord or His 
apostles, for not one of them is reported as 
having ever mentioned them; nor upon the 
place which these books held in a collection 
of sacred Scriptures used by our Lord and 
His apostles, for their claim to admission 
was in dispute at the time. It can be based 
only upon a‘ majority vote taken at the 
close of an acrimonious discussion waged by 
the children and successors of the men who 
crucified Jesus. 

The argument is obvious, and can be 
stated in few words: 

Men decided which books were “ Bible ” 
and which were not. They had no miracu- 
lous power, no miraculous information, no 
miraculous commission. ‘They were men 
of like passions with*ourselves. Some were 
abler men than we are, and more learned. 
Some were neither so capable nor so well 
read. But they resolutely set themselves to 
consider problems, and they gave the best 
solution they could hit upon. By tact and 
insight and all the resources of literary 
criticism open to them, they sought, zeal- 
ously and prayerfully, to define the place 
of the various books which claimed to be- 
long to the Bible. But— 

It is palpably absurd to regard every 
question, disputed for twenty centuries, de- 
bated by innumerable councils, Jewish, 
Catholic, Protestant, adjusted time after 
time by the simple expedient of a majority 
vote, as so irrevocably fixed by the Will 
of Divine Omnipotence that to reopen any 
question, to reconsider any evidence upon 
which men of other ages took action, to 
travel over the ground trodden by them, 
with their own methods of inquiry and with 
prayer to the God they worshiped for the 
aid of the Spirit for which they begged, to 
do exactly what they did—form an inde- 
pendent and reverent judgment—is a crime 
so heinous that the bitterest words in the 
vocabulary of Christian hate must needs be 
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spoken, and the deadliest weapons in the 
armory of religious persecution forged 
against the heretic and the sinner. The 
decisions come to may be right. They may 
be wrong. But they were the decisions of 
men, and as such are subject to criticism 
and revision equally with any other conclu- 
sions in the whole realm of intellectual life. 

What then? 

Luther and Calvin and Zwinglius were 
not the slaves of a Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion. They thought and prayed and studied 
for themselves. Why should we be the slaves 
of a Lutheran or Calvinistic or Zwinglian 
tradition? Why should we not think and 
pray and study as they did? ‘They were 
pioneers and heroes and reformers just be- 
cause they insisted on keeping ear and heart 
open to every Revelation of God, come in 
whatsoever way the Revelation might. 
Why should not we, with like lovely and 
heroic receptivity, wait the shining of fur- 
ther light from the Source of all inspira- 
tion? What was right for Luther and 
Calvin cannot be wrong for Cheyne and 
Driver! What was a virtue in the six- 


teenth century, calling on every succeeding 
century for gratitude and admiration, can- 
not be a revolting blasphemy in the twen- 


tieth! Three hundred years and more ago 
the Reformers were Reformers just because 
they insisted on going direct to the written 
story of God’s dealing with men, reckless 
of tradition and Papal ban. The need is 
just as great to-day for men of historic and 
literary discernment, of profound informa- 
tion, of spiritual sympathy, to take us again 
direct to the Holy Scriptures and tell us 
what they are and what they demand. The 
first of all truths is that a lie shall not be 
believed. A lie is not less a lie when men 
lie for the love of God. The God of Truth 
can never be served by a suggestion of the 
false. 

There are those who, knowing little of 
the real nature of these inquiries and of 
their tendencies, and of the enormous gain 
to faith which has already resulted—know- 
ing only the sound of far-off rumors circu- 
lated by men as ill-informed as themselves 
—speak of this spirit of reverent research 
as ‘“ destructive criticism.” Nothing could 
well be worse as a description, nothing 
farther from the truth of things. For 
‘ such work is positive, constructive, evolu- 
tionary. It gives us, instead of shifting 
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sand, solid rock, on which we may stably 
found our reasoned and our reasonable 
faith, Modern preaching possessed of this 
knowledge and spirit is positive, command- 
ing, constructive. It does not aim to de- 
stroy; it builds up. And men who fear 
that in the preliminary processes of clearing 
away the rubbish of centuries temple stones 
may be flung aside, have taken their impres- 
sion of modern preaching, not from modern 
preachers, but from cheap critics who bear 
false witness against their neighbors. 

It is time to ask in what, then, does the 
true glory of the Bible consist? 

In the new spirit that is in it. Three 
elements of incomparable grandeur entered 
into the religious life of the Hebrew; any 
one would have conferred distinction; the 
presence of the three makes the Old Testa- 
ment supreme over all the literature of the 
world. 

First. The conception of God is unique. 

“The stern monotheism of the Old Tes- 
tament ” has been the subject of frequent 
exposition and eulogy. It would not be 
easy to overstate either the marvel or the 
blessing of this dominant idea. The first 
page of the Bible, in its sublime hymn of 
the Creation, brings visibly before us the 
view of God’ which is to mold so won- 
drously the life of the ages. In the begin- 
ning—God! There is one uncreated and 
creative Being, who rules in unapproach- 
able majesty, and beside Him there is no 
other. Is the Chaldean bending in awe be- 
fore the sun and the moon and the stars? 
God created the heavens and the earth; He 
made for His own purposes—to rule the 
day and the night—the greater and the 
lesser lights! Is the Egyptian multiplying 
gods on every hand and finding objects of 
worship in the beasts of the field? God 
made the beast of the earth after its kind, 
and the cattle after their kind, and every- 
thing that creepeth upon the ground after 
its kind! Nay, the crocodile has become a 
god to the dwellers by the Nile; but God 
created the great sea monsters! He is not 
to be compared with the gods of the na- 
tions. Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God 
is one Lord! 

Could we get a comprehensive view of 
the idolatrous polytheism, tending to lust 
and inciting to blood, by which the history 
of the primitive races was marked, we 
might better appreciate the meaning and 
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value of the monotheism of the Jew. 
With a plurality of gods came the inevi- 
table quarrels of the gods, caprice, jealousy, 
passion, fiery love and frenzied hate. And 
no nation can be purer than the god it 
worships. Indeed, by worshiping, the 
people grow worse than the god they first 
create and then adore. But the Eternal 
and Infinite God, who had laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, was incapable of jealousy 
or passion; or, rather, His only jealousy 
was a zeal for goodness, the only passion 
the great heart of the Ineffable might know 
was a passion of love for the people of His 
care. And this majestic conception of God 
—though Israel often fell away from its 
greatness, though only its mightiest proph- 
ets and seers grasped its deep significance 
—wherever it had free course, swept away 
the whole bewildering system of Polytheism 
and made the evolution of a true religion 
‘possible among the nations. 

Second. The ethical conceptions which 
follow upon this view of God are lofty be- 
yond all possible comparison with the ideas 
common to the peoples of antiquity. While 
the priest became the minister of a series of 
half heathen rites, the poet and prophet of 
Jehovah saw and said that the rewards of 
God were to the man of clean hand and 
pure heart, who had not lifted up his soul 
to vanity nor sworn deceitfully, who had 
sought to obey the law—written, not only 
upon the tables of stone, but also and as 
distinctly upon the fleshy tablets of the 
heart—rather than to offer costly sacrifices, 
and to hearken to the voice of God within 
his own conscience, rather than present to 
Him the fat of rams. While the mass of 
the people shared with the surrounding 
heathen the belief that God might be made 
propitious by gifts and bribes, the prophet 
knew that the Most High was only to be 
approached by him who had done justly 
and loved mercy and walked humbly before 
all that he could find or think of God. 
Conduct, therefore—rightness of behavior, 
high and pure morality sublimed to right- 
eousness—became the chief concern of the 
religious man whe sought the favor of the 
true and living God. To him that ordered 
his mafner of life aright was shown the 
salvation of Jehovah. 

Third. The unconquerable hope which 
breathes through the Old Testament liter- 
ature and the Old Testament life is at 
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once the result and the cause of Inspiration. 
There is nothing like it in the history of the 
world. The Story of Paradise has its par- 
allels amongst the legends of the nations, 
but the Bible account alone voices the en- 
during conviction of Israel that good shall 
be the final goal of ill. The seed of the 
woman is to bruise the serpent’s head. And 
the Messianic hope, beginning, perhaps, in 
love of the land which Jehovah had given 
them, centering afterwards in the Davidic 
monarchy, passing then into a more popular 
and democratic phase, and giving to the 
nation an ideal charm and mission, thence 
emerged as the persistent looking forward 
to the coming of One, mighty in power, 
peerless in love, who should usher in a 
period of unsurpassable triumph, and set 
their nation first among the nations of the 
earth—Himself the suffering servant of Je- 
hovah, redeeming His people by identifica- 
tion with their sorrows, but reigning at 
length as King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Through captivity and oppression, through 
suffering and danger and death, this Hope 
strengthened and glowed. The Golden 
Age of every nation but their own has 
been placed in some distant and heroic ages 
of the past. But the Golden Age of Israel 
was always in the ages yet to be. And out 
of dust and darkness they looked for the 
surely approaching time when they should 
go out with joy and be led forth with 
peace; when the mountains and the hills 
should break forth before them into sing- 
ing, and all the trees of the field should 
clap their hands; when their light should 
break forth as the morning and their heal- 
ing spring forth speedily; when the earth 
should be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters covered the sea. 

So far the Old Testament alone has been 
considered ; but when we speak of the Bible 
as a whole, thinking less of the age and 
nation from which it issued and more of 
its abiding value to us, in what, then, does 
its glory consist? 

First. The Bible is the Book of Right- 
eousness. 

As to Israel, so to us. The Bible is the 
one book in the world for the tried and 
suffering man who finds it infinitely diffi- 
cult to preserve self-respect and plain in- 
tegrity amidst the manifold seductions of 
our modern life. Seeing and approving the 
better, he follows the worse. Hating him- 
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self when he falls, and crying to God to 
deliver him from the body of this death, in 
the Bible he finds the inspiration to re- 
newed effort after righteousness, examples 
of righteousness, precepts, promises, prophe- 
cies helping him in his struggle, nerving him 
to conflict, and assuring him of victory. 
Second. The Bible is the Book of Faith. 
Earth is so near: heaven so far. Provi- 
dence is on the side of the big battalions. 
Truth is forever on the scaffold, wrong 
forever on the throne. God may be able 
to help; it is quite certain the world is well 
able to crush. What avails the struggle, 
the heart-burning, the crucifixion of: desire, 
as we die daily? Why not cease from a 
conflict distressing to body and mind, sip 
present delights, make the best of life by 
refined Epicureanism, and so at last enter 
Nirvana? The Bible is the Book of Faith, 
speaking to us of the reality of things un- 
seen but eternal, planting within us the de- 
sire to hold on to the Invisible, nurturing 
that desire, assuring us of the eternal tri- 
umph of goodness, telling us that goodness 
is alone immortal, bidding us, in spite of 
“‘ reason,” and in the face of “ facts,” cleave 
to goodness as the one strong thing here 
below, and, in trumpet tones that stir the 
spirit that is within us to a faith divine, 
proclaiming that wealth and honor, pros- 
pects, ambition and conquest, and the world 
itself, are well lost if by reason of the 
sacrifice we have saved our soul alive. 
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Third. The Bible is the Book of Christ. 

Christ has been hidden in theologies and 
creeds. He has been lost in the New Tes- 
tament itself. But the dominant note of 
all theology and criticism to-day is its de- 
mand for Christ. “ Back to Jesus” is the 
watchword upon every lip. Renan saw 
that the reform of Christianity consisted in 
suppressing the graces which our pagan an- 
cestors have added to it, to return to Jesus 
as He was. And all our theology to-day 
which has in it the promise of immortality 
takes up the cry, “ Back to Jesus as He 
was!” The ecclesiastical Christ—the Christ 
of medieval art and medieval superstition 
—the forensic Christ, the Christ of cate- 
chism and confession, is no longer with us. 
It is the Christ of Galilee and Capernaum, 
the Christ of Olivet and Bethany, the 
Christ who had not where to lay His head, 
who loved to call Himself the Son of Man, 
who now fills the thought of His Church; 
and the Book which is the Book of Christ 


—is it not immortal as Himself? 


Weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden— 


laden, not empty; we sweep into our view 
all literatures, all languages, all worlds— 


We come back laden from the quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read. 


THE POET 


By ARMIN TREBOR 


Beery his pen aside; 
“Tf I knew life,” he cried, 
“Then could I write.” 


But when with knowledge wide, 


Stained by life’s purple fruit, 


Taking his pen one night— 


Lo, he was mute! 
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By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


ITH his heel Hollander 
kicked a pile of books 
from a corner of the table, 
and resting his feet upon 
the spot thus made vacant 
lay back luxuriously in 

- his chair, and, with head 
on one side and finger tips together, let 
his gaze rest in cold, critical judgment 
upon the man before him. 

“Stop fussing with that match box,” 
commanded Hollander, “and sit down.” 

Kendall, impatiently, with the manner 
of a man to whom it makes but little dif- 
ference where he is or what he does, tossed 
the little gold box amid a heap of clutter 
on the table and slumped into a heavy 
leather chair opposite that of his friend. 

“* Now let me look at your tongue,” or- 
dered Hollander. 

The other snorted, impatiently. 

“You think you’re funny,” he said, 
peevishly, “ but you’re only tiresome. Why, 
there’s nothing the matter with me except 
that I’m a bit off my feed, and tired of 
doing the same old things over and over 
again. And here you % 

Hollander interrupted him with an im- 
perious wave of the hand. 

“Ahem!” He cleared his throat im- 
pressively. “The diagnosis is ready. I, 
old Dr. Hollander, having painstakingly 
and thoroughly investigated your case in 
all its phases, am at length ready to speak. 
So list! 

“You, dear patient,” he went on, with 
yet added erudition, “are suffering from 
an unusual complaint. To us savants it is 
known scientifically as collywobbles ex- 
traordinariensis. In your case it has been 
induced by a condition of megalobankac- 
countitis that you inherited from your par- 
ents and aggravated by the excessive non- 
uxoriousness of your mode of life. 


“To reduce the diagnosis to terms which 
your mind is able to comprehend, your 
pathway through life is too well macadam- 
ized and landscape gardened. You haven't 
enough trouble. You have too much money 
for the size of your brain. Your sense of 
appreciation is.so atrophied that it cannot 
perform its functions, and your sense of 
gratitude ossified beyond belief. Instead of 
being on your knees thanking a prodigal 
heaven for the gifts it has so indiscrimi- 
nately showered upon you, you’re lying on 
your back, wailing because you have so 
many things to be thankful for that you 
can’t get around without tripping over 
them. It takes a man with brains to be 
rich. You’re mentally upholstered for an 
income of about twenty-two dollars a month 
and your board. 

“But fear not. The cure is at hand; 
and that cure is one upon which all of us 
savants stand agreed. You need a coun- 
ter irritant; and that means a wife. Marry. 
That is my advice. Marry. Find some 
poor, unfortunate girl whose parents are 
not overparticular, and lead her to the 
altar, or the alderman, and there promise 
a lot of things that you couldn’t make good 
on to save your life. 

“That’s what you need—a wife. Re- 
member, we appreciate things—desirable 
things, of course—in this world only for 
their infrequency or difficulty in obtaining. 
Applying this syllogism, the single man, 
who can get what he wants when he wants 
it, appreciates nothing. But the married 
man, who has to take what he can get when 
he can get it, appreciates everything. 

“It is only the married man who appre- 
ciates his club. He has a home with which 
to compare it. Only the married man ap- 
preciates his home. He has a club with 
which to compare it. The single man has 
no home, but only a club; and he has no 
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standard of comparison, which is absolutely 
essential to appreciation. Oh, it takes men- 
tality to be a bachelor; for the bachelor has 
to live by imaginary standards. Now I 
have the mental qualifications necessary ; 
therefore I am in my bachelorhood perfect- 
ly and supremely contented. You haven't; 
hence it is necessary that you should have 
those standards concretely before you. I 
think that covers your case. Five hundred, 
please.” 

Kendall gazed at him wearily. 

“Ts that all?” he queried, resignedly. 

“For the present, yes.” 

“Thank th’ Lord,” exclaimed Kendall, 
fervently. He viewed his friend with the 
simulation of great admiration. “ What an 
ornament you would make to the Senate! ” 
he said. ‘‘ Anyone who can talk as much, 


and say as little, as you can has no busi- 
_ness to be concealing his lights under the 
You owe your tal- 


bushel of private life. 
ents to your country.” 

“Thank you,” returned Hollander, 
modestly. “ But you may not evade the 
issue through subtle flattery. Meet your- 
self face to face. You're in a bad way. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

Kendall shook his head. 

“ Nothing,” he returned. ‘ How can I? 
Why, even if I could find a girl I wanted 
to marry, it’s a thousand to one she 
wouldn’t want to marry me. I never saw 
one yet.” 

“That you would marry, or that would 
marry you?” 

“That I would marry. Modesty for- 
bids my answering your other question.” 

“But there are so many girls,” said 
Hollander, “ that surely there must be one 
who would be willing to marry you.” 

“Then find her,” returned Kendall, 
crossly, ‘‘ and don’t talk so much about it.” 

“ And if I do?” 

Kendall shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’m not averse to marriage as an insti- 
tution,” he said. “In fact, I think it’s an 
extremely good thing, especially for our de- 
scendants. Find a girl that I will want to 
marry and that will want to marry me and 
I'll be only too glad to comply with your 
wishes.” 

‘“* Of course you have certain ideas, cer- 
tain specifications, so to speak, as to what 
the girl must be like,” said Hollander, ten- 
tatively. 
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“T never thought much about it,” re- 
plied the other. 

“Then think now.” 

“ Um—ah—well—oh, this is a silly 
business. What’s the use of my sitting 
here talking like an ass?” said Kendall, im- 
patiently. 

“Even an ass ought to exercise its brain 
once in a while,” returned Hollander. 
“ Eh—she must be tall and lithe and grace- 
ful, good figure, and all that sort of thing, 
of course, eh?” he asked. 

“T suppose so,” returned Kendall. “ Yes, 
of course she would have to be that sort.” 

“ Blonde or brunette?” queried Hol- 
lander. 

“ Brunette,” Kendall returned, less apa- 
thetically. “ Black hair, you know, and 
lots of it; but none of this Marcel and puff 
business, though it must be naturally wavy, 
and just a bit rebellious.” 

Hollander nodded. 

“ Eyes?” he asked. 

“ Brown. Deep, frank, expressive brown, 
with long lashes and arched brows.” 

“ce Nose? ” 

“Thin, aquiline, patrician; with deli- 
cately molded nostrils.” 

“Teeth? Oh—ah—white and even and 
glistening between red, curved lips, of 
course,” he answered himself. 

Kendall inclined his head. 

“ Right-O,” he agreed. 

“ What else?” asked Hollander. 

“ Um—ah—well, she must have a soft- 
speaking voice; and she must be able to 
sing, and to sing well; and to play, and to 
play well; she must of course be superla- 
tively attractive as to manners, and as to 
mannerisms; of good family; traveled; of 
unexceptionable taste in dress, a girl who 
doesn’t have to depend upon frills and 
feathers and flounces to make herself appear 
well, but who is beautiful in spite of, and 
not because of, the druggist, the modiste, 
and the milliner. And she must be gentle, 
affectionate, thoughtful, honest, and of 
compellingly fascinating personality.” 

“ Money?” 

“Oh, I don’t care about that. As you 
so kindly observed, I now have an income 
that is beyond my mentality. So doubtless 
it were as well to have her subtract from 
it as to add to it.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“TI don’t think of anything,” returned 
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Kendall, thoughtfully. And then: “ Oh, 
yes! She must of course love me; and I 
must love her.” 

Hollander nodded. 

“ Of course,” he agreed. 

“ But I say,” said Kendall. “ You don’t 
really mean—you really have no serious 
idea of starting out on any such wild-goose 
hunt as this, have you?” 

“You’re not complimentary to your fu- 
ture wife,” reproached Hollander. “I cer- 
tainly do mean to start out on this wild- 
wife chase; and I mean to find her, too. 
You don’t suppose I’d see a lifelong friend 
die of the jimhickies for want of a little 
effort on my part, do you? Why, the girl’s 
as good as found already!” 

“T’d like to bet you five thousand to a 
pint of peanuts that she isn’t,” asserted 
Kendall, “and, furthermore, never will 
be.” 

“You’re too generous,” returned Hol- 
lander. “I'll take your bet, even money.” 

Kendall waved a protesting palm. 

“T’m no robber of feeble-minded chil- 
dren,” he declared, loftily. “If your poor 
old guardian could know of your making 
any such proposition in aurora-borealis 


finance as this, he’d turn over in his grave 


like a squirrel in a cage. I'll give you ten 
to one, and not a cent better—I mean 
worse,” 

“Well,” retorted Hollander, “it’s just 
a matter of form, anyway. We'll make 
the time one month; though I don’t antici- 
pate that I shall need a fourth of that. 
Why, look at the girls there are in New 
York! All one needs is a little patience 
and energy, and a certain amount of sys- 
tem. It'll be like taking spectacles away 
from old ladies.” 

“And when, may I ask,” queried Ken- 
dall, ironically, “will the ceremony oc- 
cur! 

“Oh, I'll tell you in plenty of time to 
prepare your trousseau,” replied Hollander. 
His eyes happened to turn to the broad 
window through which one might catch a 
glimpse of the green verdure of the Park, 
and beyond a little stretch of the bridle 
path, dun against the bright blue of the 
reservoir. 

With a little exclamation of excitement 
he leaped from his chair. 

_“ By jinks!” he exclaimed, “ that looks 
like her now!” And butting the startled 
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Kendall, who likewise had risen, over his 
chair and into the corner, he rushed through 
the door and was gone. 


II 


Dashing across the avenue and leaping 
the Park wall, Hollander reached the bridle 
path just in time to get in the way of a 
galloping thoroughbred that bore upon its 
back a stout, natty youth who succeeded 
in pulling his mount to its haunches barely 
in time to save the ardent and excited Hol- 
lander from being ridden down. 

“What th’ Billy blazes!” began the 
youth on the Kentucky gelding. ‘“ My 
great suffering Aunt Maria! Why don’t 
you look where you’re going, you big— 
Whoa, there! Easy, now, pony!” <A mo- 
ment of restoring to a placid frame of mind 
his hysterical horse, and the young man 
turned his eyes again upon Hollander; this 
time with recognition. 

“Well, I'll be dinged!” he exclaimed. 
“So it’s you, is it?” 

“Yes; it’s I,” returned Hollander. 

“ Well, what in Sam Hill 2 

“You talk too much, Tubby,” inier- 
rupted Hollander, curtly. ‘Get down off 
that horse. I need it.” 

“Well, wha’ d’ yer know about that!” 
queried the amazed cavalier. “ ‘Get down 
off that horse; I need it,’ he says to me, 
just like that. My horse, too! Well, 
wha’ d’ yer know 

“Come, hurry up, now,” admonished 
Hollander. “I can’t wait here all day.” 

“Well, you don’t need any nerve stimu- 
lant,” opined the horseman, positively. “I 
may as well tell you that I’m out for a 
little afternoon merry-go-round, and I 
don’t propose to lend my Blue Grass pride 
to every pampered, pot-headed disturber of 
the peace that thinks he wants to do a 
Wild-West specialty. If you want a horse, 
go to a livery stable.” 

Across the reservoir, beyond the expanse 
of glittering water, there could be seen 
against the afternoon sun the figure of a 
girl upon a clean-limbed sorrel. 

Hollander glanced quickly at her, and 
yet more quickly at the man above him. 
He spoke no word. He merely grabbed 
the cavalier by one whipcorded leg with 
his left hand and gave a quick yank, at the 
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same time catching the bridle in his right; 
whereat the cavalier, who was not in the 
least anticipating any such forceful atten- 
tions, described a neat arc around the side 
of his horse; and ere he had time to sit up 
and ask, in weak surprise: “‘ Wha’ d’ yer 
know about that!” Hollander, upon the 
Kentucky gelding, was tearing down the 
bridle path with his silk hat in his hand 
and his frock coat streaming out behind. 

On the west side of the Park, halfway 
down, where the path winds under a little 
bridge that is usually thickly festooned with 
baby carriages, Hollander overtook the girl 
whom he was pursuing. And at the same 
place three mounted police and seventeen 
volunteer life savers overtook Hollander. 
So that it was not until after half a mile 
of very painstaking and impatient explana- 
tion that he really had a chance to look at 
her closely. 

She was all, and more, that his glimpse 
from Kendall’s window had led him to be- 
lieve. Her hair, beneath the little cocked 
hat, was dark and willful and curled only 
by nature’s fingers. She had dark eyes, 
glorious eyes, and a thin, aquiline, patrician 
nose, beneath which curved in a fascinat- 
ing, tantalizing bow the reddest of lips 
which, parted, allowed one to see white, 
even little teeth. And her habit showed 
her lithe, perfectly molded figure to posi- 
tively bewildering advantage. 

Hollander reined his big, hard-mouthed 
gelding down to a slow trot, and cogitated. 

They were rapidly nearing the Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street entrance. 
It was growing late. The chances were 
that she had finished her ride, and was on 
her way back to her groom. In another 
minute it would be too late for him to speak 
to her. And Hollander’s convolutions 
churned wildly in an effort to evolve some 
method by which he might approach her 
diplomatically, plausibly. 

When you have but a moment in which 
to think of something to say, that some- 
thing almost invariably eludes you. It is 
always the next morning that the oratorical 
gems that you might have uttered come 
teeming to your mind in provoking, sneer- 
ing, exasperating hordes. 

So it was with Hollander. His mind 
gave him no fruit of its labors. And at 
last, in frantic despair, for the entrance 
was now close at hand, he dug his heels 
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into the big gelding’s flanks and drew up 
beside her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, confused- 
ly, raising his silk hat the while, “ but—” 
And there he stuck. 

“ Are you speaking to me?” she asked in 
surprise that quickly turned to coldness. 
Her voice was low and musical, and quite 
beyond the fondest specificational hope. 

“T was trying to,” returned Hollander. 
“ But I didn’t get along very well, did I?” 
He laughed; and then was sorry that he 
hadn’t kept silent. ‘“‘ You see,” he went 
on, weakly, “I wanted to talk with you; 
and I tried to think of some way to ap- 
proach you diplomatically and convention- 
ally, tried so hard to think that the inside 
of my head feels like a scrambled egg. I 
know’ I’m awfully rude, unpardonably ill 
bred,” he rushed on. “ But it’s a very vital 
matter, you know; and I thought that un- 
der the circumstances you might forgive 
me. I’m a gentleman, you know, at least, I 
was born that way, and I’ve tried to stay 
as near like one as I was able, so I didn’t 
want to follow you home like one of those 
private detectives that hide in people’s side- 
boards and climb up their fire escapes, you 
know. And I knew that if I let you get 
away from me this time I might never be 
able to find you again. So I knocked a 
friend of mine off his horse and—well, here 
I am,” he finished, lamely. 

“You are rude,” she 
“ Very.” 

“Oh, I know it,” he agreed, earnestly. 
“T’m worse than that. I ought to have 
my head punched, and maybe I'll get it 
done if you have a brother. But it’s all 
for Kendall’s sake, you know. He’s a 
bully chap, one of the best friends a fellow 
ever had; and he’s got the grumps, what 
in old days they used to call the megrims, 
I believe. And it’s all because he’s got too 
much money and not enough to do, and no 
girl friends at all; and a man ought not 
to live entirely apart from women, you 
know, especially when he has no mother 
nor sisters nor cousins. It says somewhere 
—I don’t remember now just where— 
Shakespeare or the Bible or some place like 
that—that it isn’t a good scheme for a chap 
to live alone. And Ken— I say, here we 
are almost at the entrance. And there’s 
your groom waiting, isn’t it? Won't 
you turn back with me, and go halfway 


said, coldly. 
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around again? I know it’s a terrible thing 
for me to ask. Why, you don’t even know 
who I am. But I[’ll tell you now, you 
know. I’m Hollander—John Monteith 
Hollander. The Gramercy Park Hol- 
landers, you know. My great-great- 
grandfather was an awful old _ robber. 
You’ve heard of him, perhaps? His 
name’s in all histories. Had a trading 
post at Utica or Schenectady or Rochester 
or somewhere and used to swap wood al- 
cohol with the Indians for fur and stuff. 
But won’t you turn and make another 
round with me? It isn’t late. Of course 
my costume’s atrocious. But I’ll throw 
the hat away and people won’t notice 
much. Won’t you, please?” There was 
an infinite beseeching in his gray eyes. 

The girl reined in her little sorrel in 
frank doubt. 

Bs Really, this is most extraordinary,” 
she said, in pretty perplexity. “T know 
I ought not to. But 

“There isn’t a bit of harm in your do- 
ing so,” he protested. ‘Of course, it’s 
unconventional, and all that; but there’s 
no harm, I’m sure. If people see us, they’ll 
think we know each other of course, and 
won’t suspect the slightest impropriety. 
I'm sure I know a lot of people. And 
it might easily have been that I would 
have known you if I hadn’t been so un- 
lucky.” 

“T have a brother,” began the girl, 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, send him around to-morrow,” 
suggested Hollander. “I won’t care what 
he does to me. By Jove, it'll be a pleasure 
to let him disfigure me for life. It’s worth 


“T didn’t mean that,” smiled the girl. 
“T meant only that possibly you might 
know him. He belongs to lots of clubs; 
and he went to Yale.” 

“What class was he in?” 

“Nineteen Hundred.” 

“Of course I know him!” 
Hollander delightedly. “And surely that 
makes it all right. Not the most carping 
disciple of Mrs. Grundy could say any- 
thing against your riding in the park with 
an old college classmate of your brother. 
Why, that’s propriety personified! ” 

‘But you don’t know who my brother 
is,” protested the girl. 

“T know that no matter who he is, he 


exclaimed 
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was my chum. If he weren’t I’d go down 
to my lawyers to-morrow morning and 
make application to have a guardian ap- 
pointed. You will ride around again with 
me, won’t you? Surely, your brother and 
I having been such fast friends for so 
long— ‘By Jove, that’s awfully good of 
you. I don’t know how to thank you!” 

They rode for a moment in silence 
through the leafy arches of the trees. 

“You were speaking of a friend of 
yours, a Mr. Kendall, I think you said.” 

“Oh, yes! By Jove, I’d forgotten all 
about him, you know! Well, Kendall’s a 
bully fellow. Rich as mud—of a fine 
family—belongs to all the clubs, and could 
shine in society only he doesn’t want to. 
I rag him a lot about being scantily fur- 
nished mentatly. But really he’s most un- 
usually intelligent and brainy and of 
splendid principles; altogether the kind of 
a man you won't find in many a long day’s 
hunt. If only an all-wise Providence had 
taken his money away from him, he would 
have amounted to something. But it 
didn’t. So he doesn’t amount to any more 
than the rest of us. But there’s this dif- 
ference between Ken and the general run 
of chaps. The hatter don’t care whether 
they amount to anything or not, and get 
along perfectly contentedly in amounting 
to nothing. Ken doesn’t. Although he 
doesn’t know that it’s unused prowess and 
unformed ambition that are ailing him, it 
really is. And the only thing that will do 
him any good is to give him an incentive. 
Ability without incentive is no good; as in- 
centive without ability is likewise. 

“ Now,” he went on, “I’ve figured it 
out that there are two great incentives for 
the normal man. The first is necessity; 
the second is the loving of a good woman, 
for a man will work twice as hard for the 
woman he loves as for the woman that 
loves him. Now necessity never can be 
Ken’s incentive. So it must be the loving 
of a woman. That’s why I did a Paul 
Revere’s ride after you. You're going to 
let him love you.” 

She looked up in startled surprise. 

“What!” she cried, in amazement. 

He nodded coolly. 

“Yes,” he returned. ‘‘ You must let 
him love you. Then you must wake him 
up and sic him at some big thing. Make 
him an honest politician, or an honorable 
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business man, or some other kind of a 
curiosity; the Lord knows we need ’em 
badly enough these days. ‘That’s all he 
needs—to be taken in hand by some one 
capable of doing it. He’s like a motor 
without a driver, cutting circles all over 
the lawn, with engine racing and clutch 
slipping. Get at the wheel and control; 
and itll save him and won't hurt 
you.” 

For a moment she did not reply. 

“ But what makes you think I could do 
this?” she asked at length. 

“T don’t think. I know.” 

“ But to assume that he would—would 
—love me!” 

“Tf he didn’t, I'd punch his head.” 

She smiled. 

“That wouldn’t benefit him any.” 

“Tt would me, though,” he returned. 
“A lot.” 

“It’s very strange,” she said at length, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Most strange.” 

“T’ll bring him around some time,” he 
suggested. ‘‘ What is your day?” 

“ Friday afternoons, I’m at home.” 

“Next Friday, then,” he decided. 
“ Good.” 

“ But I—it’s too absurd. And it’s too 
—too dangerous. I really couldn’t prom- 
ise—really, I don’t understand myself this 
afternoon. If anyone had told me that I 
should be doing as I am, and saying what 
I am, and listening to what I am— But 
you’ve interested me very, very much, you 
know; and my curiosity—yes, you may 
bring him Friday, if you wish. But I 
promise nothing.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he replied. “I 
don’t want you to. Just let me bring him 
around. That’s all I ask. Eh, by the 
way ; 

“ Yes? ” 

“T almost forgot that I don’t know who 
you are or where you live.” 

“T’m Priscilla Van Dyne.” 

“Van Dyne!” he cried. 
brother is——” 

“Tom Van Dyne.” 

“ Not Tubby Van Dyne!” 

She smiled assent. 

“Eh—you—eh—you didn’t notice any- 
thing, did you?” 

“Why, no!” she said. “ What?” 

“This horse I’m riding.” 

Her eyes rested on the big gelding. 


“Then your 
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“Why!” she exclaimed, with a little 
gasp. “It’s Hard Head!” 

He nodded. 

“ T hope your brother ‘Il be out when we 
call,” he said. “ He hit the bridle path an 
awful thump.” 


Half an hour later a gloomy, brow- 
corrugated, fidgeting Kendall was _ inter- 
rupted by the whirling entrance of an ex- 
cited, hatless, enthusiastic Hollander. 

“Well,” cried the latter, as he plumped 
himself into a chair and reached for a 
cigarette, “ you might as well pay me now. 
By Jove, I ought to get a bonus! I’ve got 
the specifications beaten a mile! ” 

“What have you been doing?” queried 
Kendall.- ‘‘ Look at your trousers, man. 
They’re covered with mud.” 

“What care I for trousers?” asked 
Hollander, airily. ‘‘ Why, my son, she’s 
a wonder; and if you don’t love her, and 
make her love you, you ought to swap that 
thing you wear instead of a brain for an 
under-done custard pie, and give something 
to boot besides, and furthermore congratu- 
late yourself for making the trade of your 
career. Why, my boy, she’s — she’s — 
she’s—” Words failed him. He could 
but sit with an expression of transcendent, 
admiring, excited, worshipful adoration 
upon his handsome visage, the while pawing 
the air with mute but most expressive 
fingers. 

“Have a lucid interval, won’t you?” 
requested Kendall, impatiently. “‘ What's 
it all about, anyway?” 

“Why, I’ve found her; that’s all; and 
we're to go around to her house Friday 
afternoon ¥ 

The lofty clock in the corner of the room 
gave forth a bell-like chime and then struck 
six musical strokes. At the second, Hol- 
lander leaped to his feet, and at the third 
he had snatched Kendall’s hat from his 
man, who had just entered, bearing his 
master’s headgear, stick, and gloves. 

“Pardon the petty larceny, old man,” 
he said, hurriedly, “ but I threw my cover 
at a squirrel; and it was all for your sake, 
you know. Have a dinner engagement at 
seven-thirty and must go to the rooms and 
dress; and to-morrow away for three days; 
not back until Friday; so meet me that af- 
ternoon three o'clock, at the Scorpion— 
that’s near her place—and I'll take you 
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Until the 


-.ound to see your future wife. 


fateful day, then, my boy,” and, in another 
instant, they heard him descending the 
stairs, four steps at a time. 


IIl_ 


It was on Friday afternoon, at quarter 
past five, that an aggrieved and unaccom- 
panied and apologetic and abashed Hollan- 
der found himself making profuse, sincere, 
but confused apologies to a tall, dark-eyed, 
dark-haired girl. 

“ Don’t understand it at all,” he mur- 
mured, humbly, lugubriously. “ Nothing 
like it happened before, I assure you. Told 
him distinctly where and when I’d meet 
him. But he wasn’t there. So I called up 
his rooms. Not there, either. Waited at 
the club until a few moments ago and then 
came away, leaving word behind as to 
where you lived. Ashamed to death about 
it all, really. ‘There was some confusion 
when I told him, and he may have made 
some mistake. It’s not at all like Kendall. 
Certainly must be some misunderstanding 
somewhere. Do hope it isn’t my fault. 
Never felt so humiliated and ashamed in 
my life, by Jove. More than sorry. 
Where’s your brother? I’d feel much 
better if he’d come in and punch my head; 
and then we could both go and punch 
Kendall’s. Really, it’s quite unforgiva- 
ble—quite. Don’t know how to ask you 
to pardon me. But you'll try, won’t you? 
Maybe he’s sick. By Jove, I never thought 
of that! That’s it. He’s sick. I certain- 
ly do hope he is sick—sick as the deuce. 
Then I sha’n’t be under the necessity of 
making him so when I find him.” 

The girl smiled. 

“It’s not very flattering-to me, is it?” 
she queried. 

“Oh, you can’t look at it that way, you 
know,” expostulated Hollander. “ After 
he once sees you, he'll be cluttering up 
your front steps and getting in the way of 
everybody, from the milkman to the night 
watchman.” 

A servant entered, silently. 

“What is it, Mason?” queried the girl. 

The man handed Hollander a note. 

Hollander gazed at the girl, happily. 

“See!” he cried, with joyous relief. “I 
knew there was some good reason for his 
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not coming. He’s sick, as I said; or some 
of his folks have died, or something of the 
kind has happened. He’s phoned the club 
and gotten my message. He’s sick, un- 
doubtedly—probably in the hospital. Poor 
chap! I’m sorry for all the hard things I 
said about him; I honestly am, by Jove. 
If you had known Ken as long as I have, 
you’d be just as sure that only some vital 
thing would make him break an engage- 
ment. Yes, he must be sick—very sick— 
grippe, probably. Poor old chap!” 

The girl had nodded. 

“If you'll permit,” said Hollander, ten- 
tatively, as he made ready to tear open the 
envelope. 

“Of course,” she replied. “I’m really 
just as anxious as you. I want to know 
whether I am to feel sorry or insulted. 
Open it, please.” 

Quickly Hollander tore the end from 
the envelope and extracted therefrom a 
folded sheet of paper. 

Spreading this out, he bent his gaze upon 
it. Then he gasped, and rubbed his eyes 
vaguely, and gasped again. And helpless- 
ly, he handed the paper to the girl. 

“You read it,” he said, weakly; “ and 
tell me whether you see the same things I 
do.” 

She took the note from his hand and 
bent her dark eyes upon it. Then suddenly 
she burst forth into musical merriment. 

“Oh!” she cried. “It’s too funny!” 
and the red lips parted wide in honest, rip- 
pling, infectious laughter. ‘“ Don’t look at 
me like that! It’s too, too funny! And 
to think—” Laughter conquered words; 
and she let it have its full, frank, delicious 
sway. 

Hollander turned at length to the serv- 
ant. 

“Ts the boy still there?” he demanded, 
and at an affirmative answer from the man, 
he left the room impetuously. 

In another minute, the boy, cap in hand 
and unrestrained hair sticking up at un- 
compromising angles, stood before him. 

“Where did you get this message?” 
cross-examined Hollander. 

“ At th’ Little Choich Around th’ Cor- 
ner,” replied the boy, sociably. 

“ Who gave it to you?” 

“A swell guy who was down dere git- 
tin’ himself married.” 

“ And what was the bride like?” 
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‘All tuh th’ mustard,” returned the boy, 
enthusiastically. “Short an’ kind o’ fat— 
not too fat, yuh know, jus’ kind o’—wid 
a little nose an’ blue lamps an’ yaller hair, 
wid more’n a million o’ them puff things 
on it, an’ gee! she was all dressed up like 
a horse.” 

Hollander asked ne more; for there was 
in his mind the list of “ specifications ” that 
he had so carefully compiled. So without 
a word he tendered the boy a coin and re- 
turned to the still laughing girl. 

Suddenly there spread over his clean-cut 
features an expression of profound, im- 
mense, enormous discovery. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, to himself. 
“ And to think I never thought of that 
before! And all the time I was going to— 
Well,” he said aloud, “I am waiting.” 
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“For what?” she queried. 

“ For you to do your part,” he returred. 
“T was a good John Alden; the fact that 
I was working for a recreant Standish is 
nothing against me. So as soon as you say 
your line, I’ll do the best I can to make 
the proper answer.” 

Her face was averted; and she had 
stopped laughing. 

And—well, she didn’t say it, exactly, 
but there must have been some reason for 
her brother’s remarking, when he entered 
the room a moment later, quite unexpect- 
edly: 

“Now wha’ d’ yer know about that! 
First he stole my horse; and now he’s try- 
ing to steal my sister! I guess I’d better 
go out in the dining room and lock up 
father and mother and the silver!” 


THE SENTINEL SCOT 
( Fontainebleau, 1551) 


By ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 


DAURNA droop my weary een, 


Though dark the nicht and slow, 
Gin I watch weel, the Scottish Queen 
Sleeps weel in Fontainebleau. 


Wha wudna guard a lassie wee, 
Ower fond o’. play and dance, 
Borne frae her mither ower the sea 
To wed the Heir o’ France? 


Aboot her doors my watch I keep 
Frae mony foes aroon’, 

As Mons Meg frae its rocky steep 
Guards Edinboro’ toon. 


It watches ower the Cannongate, 
And ower the High Street there, 
And keeps the toon till, soon or late, 

The Queen comes hame aince mair. 


Rest, lassie, safe frae mony plots, 
A Scotsman guards ye—so 

Shall Mary Stuart, Queen o’ Scots, 
Sleep weel in Fontainebleau. 








“The grand old flag.” 


THE CAMPAIGN 


By JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CARTOONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE political orator is about 

ad preparing to “view with 
UR alarm” and “ point with 
Uy himself with oratorical tid- 

' bits about the ad valorem 

man must arise in his might and vote for 
the Hon. James J. Jiggitt for State Sena- 


to clear for action. He is 
pride.” He is fortifying 
duty on jute, and why the honest laboring 
tor. The shade of Demosthenes will turn 
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a bright green with envy, and the Grand 
Old Bird of Freedom will scream an octave 
higher than-usual. You will be called a 
“friend and fellow-citizen” by men you 
never heard of before and never want to 
hear again, and whichever way you turn 
you will be ambushed by a swarm of pa- 
triots who will advise you free of charge. 
Politicians who have been actively engaged 
in playing poker for four years will sud- 
denly begin an energetic and wordy war- 
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fare against the perils that threaten the na- 
tion. Congressmen who have slept through 
two sessions of Congress will have fifty- 
seven good reasons why you should vote for 
them again. It will be a grand and noisy 
Carnival of Words. ‘ 


The average political speech, as delivered 


of the world, that the grand old flag is 
the best that ever hit the breeze, and that 
if “ I’m elected, all will be well.” 

An expert political speaker is a wonder. 
He can make a two-hour speech and never 
say a thing that he has to take back. He 
can wave Old Glory until the atmosphere 





“* Friends and fellow-citizens.’” 


by the common or garden variety of pro- 
fessional stump speaker, is made up of equal 
parts of patriotism, persiflage, and promise. 

If you boil it down, there will be noth- 
ing left but a ringing in the ears. Out of 
the volume of sound you will have a hazy 
recollection that this is the greatest nation 


is curdled with enthusiasm. He can hyp- 
notize an audience into thinking that he has 
made a marvelous speech, and yet no one 
will remember a word that he has said. 
He can weave a word picture that will 
make you think of the singing of birds and 
the tinkling of falling water, but blamed 
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if you can tell what it’s all about beyond 
the fact that you must rush headlong and 
vote for the Hon. James J. Jiggitt for State 
Senator. 

He can make a German vote for an 
Irishman, and nearly vice versa. He can 
paint the wicked Trusts in such a vivid 
and startling way that you resolve never 
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he delivers at the Chautauqua meeting 
down at Cherry Grove. 

He is a man who doesn’t say what he 
thinks, but thinks what he says. 

The patriotic pose is one of his, most 
potent assets. He can weep at will, and 
put a tremolo in his voice that can hardly 
be distinguished from the real at a distance 


“* Now, for example, take the duty on preserved figs!’” 


to use a match again or eat food that has 
sugar in it. 

He tempers his public utterances to fit 
the prevailing fashion in public opinion. 
He diagnoses the direction of the wind, and 
trims his sails accordingly. The speeches 
he delivers to the brewers over across the 
tracks will not sound like the speech that 


> 


of ten feet. He can give fatherly advice 
to a body of young men that will bring 
tears to your eyes and make you wonder if 
this is the same man you saw surrounding 
five mint juleps and intrenched behind the 
sixth the night before over in some neigh- 
boring “ thirst cure.” 


When he speaks of the high ideals of 





“Cigars on the free list.” 


citizenship, you are morally certain that if 
somebody came up to ‘him with a proposi- 
tion to collect a campaign fund by assessing 
the saloons, he would rise in awful gran- 
deur and smite that “somebody” to the 
earth. You have to rub your eyes when 
you see him riding in his sixty-horse-power 
motor car to the ‘Board of Review to have 
his assessment reduced from $2,500 to 
$750. 

Fashions change in politics. Just now 
we are living in an era of reform. It is 
popular politics to point the finger of scorn 
at the predatory rich, and invent peniten- 
tiary sentences for the prominent men who 
have been profitably engaged in picking the 
pockets of their beloved Uncle Samuel for 
several decades. But even with the fashion 
as it is, there is still a good round of ap- 
plause in a dexterous twist of the lion’s tail. 
This means England, of course. 

The political orator of the old school 
couldn’t get along without England. It is 


always good political strategy to jump vio- 


lently upon Merrie England. It pleases the 
Irish vote, and the Irish vote is four hun- 
dred times stronger than the English vote. 
You never hear of a politician going out 
to capture the English vote. The sturdy 
son of Albion doesn’t take out his natural- 
ization papers when he comes to make his 
home and fortune in this glorious land of 
the free. He says, “ Once a Briton, always 
a Briton,” takes the Weekly Times, thinks 
in shillings, and doesn’t know or care what 
the election is about. “My word!” says 
he. “ What’s the bally row about, eh? 
What?” 

The Irishman takes out his naturaliza- 
tion papers by wireless when he starts for 
this country. By the time he lands he is 
a Democrat, and knows the ward boss by 
his first name. Consequently, when the 
fervid orator gets up and swings at the 
atmosphere a few times, and tells you how 
we licked England a couple of times, and 
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“can do it again, by gosh! ”’—that’s sup- 
posed to count ten in the game of politics, 

The campaign orator is a wholesome les- 
son in loyalty. To him there is nothing so 
great as this splendid country, nothing so 
beautiful as the starry flag that waves “on 
high,” nothing so inspiring as the words of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’’—none of 
which he can repeat. 

He calls the army and the navy the 
“ bulwarks of our liberty,” and the soldiers 
“our gallant boys in blue.” It doesn’t 
matter much that they wear brown these 
days. “ Blue” sounds better, and, besides, 
if he were to speak of the “ boys in brown,” 
some one might think he meant our dis- 
tinguished fellow-near-citizens, the Filipi- 
nos, or, worse still, the gallant soldiers of 
Brownsville. 

To hear him speak, one would naturally 
infer that he had been one of the first to 
enlist in the late war with Spain, and one 
is somewhat surprised to learn that he was 
busy saving the country here at home dur- 
ing those troublous times. He was one 
of those who sat on the fence and. yelled 
“Give ’em hell, boys!” when the soldiers 
marched by. 

The fashion of appealing to the national 
patriotism in the abstract, such as formerly 
was so potent, has given over to the fashion 
of appealing to the “ pocketbook patriot- 
ism” which now so widely prevails. 

If anything threatens the voter’s pocket- 
book he will howl in terms of poignant 
grief. If the government proposes taking 
some step that will greatly benefit ninety- 
nine one hundredths of his countrymen, and 
hurt him and the other one hundredth, he 
will undergo a spasm of indignation. He 
will yell himself black in the face and go 
into rapturous enthusiasm about an increase 
in the navy, but if he finds that his taxes 
are to be increased four dollars in conse- 
quence, he will back pedal so fast that it 
makes you dizzy. 

This is a condition that prevails in times 
of peace, of course. In times of war it 
fortunately does not. Just let the nation 
be confronted by.some real danger from 
without, and the good old genuine brand 
of patriotism will be found bubbling up as 
strong as ever in the hearts of ninety per 
cent of our people. 

“ Politics is mighty onsartin,” some name- 
less philosopher has remarked. Great elec- 
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tions are often decided by very small issues. 
A chance remark, made in fun, may be so 
magnified by shrewd politicians as to turn 
the result of a presidential election. Blaine 
was probably beaten by the words “ rum, 
Romanism, and rebellion,” uttered by a 
preacher speaking in his behalf. The issue 
of many less important elections has been 
changed by things which had as little bear- 
ing on ‘the general merits of the respective 
candidates as did the Knell of the Plumed 
Knight. An overly ambitious wife may 
adversely influence thousands of votes; the 
way a man wears his whiskers may be even 
more disastrous, and other inconsequential 
things may be so adroitly handled by a skill- 
ful campaigner as to become far more valu- 
able ammunition than matters of real im- 
portance. 





“* We've got to stand up for our rights ]’” 








“The Trusts in public.” 


There was a big political convention 
held the other day, with speakers of all 
sizes, shapes, and colors. As a symposium 
of tommy-rot, it was a notable occasion. 
Every word was said obviously for effect. 
It made one think of professional politics 
as a gigantic confidence game. 

The speakers were actors, their utter- 
ance carefully rehearsed, their poses stud- 
ied, their gestures practiced, and all for 
effect. If there was any genuine convic- 
tion behind the words of the orators, it 
was so obscured by the obviously theatrical 
artifices of elocution as to become com- 
pletely hidden. The tricks of the orators 
were also paraded before the audience un- 
til the latter, weary with the empty mock- 
ery of it, howled the speakers down. It 
was the psychological moment for a really 
great man to get up and speak from the 
heart. He would have made his everlast- 
ing fame. But no one rose to the occa- 


sion. 
“Theodore Roosevelt,” “the predatory 
rich,” “the grand old party ”’—all were 
duly marshaled out, with appropriate pauses 
for dutiful applause, and to-day scarcely 
anyone can remember a half dozen passages 
from any of the speeches. 

It would be refreshing to hear a political 
speaker break all precedent by speaking his 
convictions without regard to the effect of 
his words. He would make politics inter- 
esting, and would probably be snowed un- 
der by an overwhelming majority. The 
liquor dealers would hold a mass meeting 
and denounce him as an enemy of the per- 
sonal liberty league. The church people 
would denounce him for advocating the 
army canteen. The old soldiers would de- 
nounce him for attacking the pension sys- 
tem. The newspapers would immolate him 
for his attacks on the sacred judiciary, “ the 
corner stone of our liberty,” and by the 


“The flag,” “ Abraham Lincoln,” 
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time the labor unions and the foreign-born 
voters got through with him, he would 
have only the Indian and Chinese vote 
left. 

Consequently, the successful pplitician 
must consider the matter in a practical way. 
He must steer clear of all dangerous sub- 
jects, and make speeches replete with words 
but not with meaning. 

If some one asks him what he thinks of 
the pension system and its abuses, he must 
answer in this illuminating way: 

“The brave heroes who sacrificed their 
all in the great rebellion have earned the 
eternal obligations of their countrymen. In 
our prosperity we must not forget our debt 
to them, and if there be those who would 
seek to rob the old soldier, I, for one, op- 
pose it with my last breath. We must not 
forget those who carried the flag of this 
great nation through four years of fire and 
blood! We must not forget those brave 
heroes who came home with fever-racked 
bones and shattered limbs to find that they 
were penniless. Shall a nation be ungrate- 
ful to its gallant defenders? Shall we close 
our hearts to the men who fought for the 
integrity of our flag? Never, a thousand 
times never! Let no one sit in judgment 
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of those brave heroes who himself has not 
suffered on the field of battle or in the 
swamps of the miasma-laden South! ”’ 

No one can question or dispute such sen- 
timents as these, although they have no bear- 
ing on abuses of the pension system. They 
are always good for a round of applause, 
and the orator will never be denounced for 
having expressed them. On the other hand, 
if he said something vital he might lose a 
number of votes. 

In a like way he would treat other vital 
and delicate issues. 

If you ask him to express his attitude on 
the liquor question candidly and concisely, 
he will take a deliberate drink of water and 
speak to you confidentially as follows: 

“My friend, I have been asked to state 
my position on the liquor question. There 
are many of my hearers who have definite 
views on this subject, and I wish to fear- 
lessly proclaim my attitude on this great 
national question. This is a nation com- 
posed of many peoples. The sunny slopes 
of Italy have given to us of their best; the 
vine-clad hills of the German fatherland 
have sent to our hospitable shores the sturdy 
artisan and thrifty husbandman. Our cities 
and farms are peopled by the bone and 
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“The Trusts in private.” 
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The nominating speech as be wrote it and as he thought it would 
be received by the audience. 


Honorable Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: As I stand here in this beautiful and historic 
city [applause], where the Great Republican Party [applause}—which for nearly fifty years of unparalleled 
progress has directed the destinies of this great nation [applause}—has nominated for the high office of 
president of these United States [applause] such a valiant hero as Ulysses S. Grant [great applause]; such an 
immortal leader as Ab-ra-ham Lin-coln [terrific applause]; and such a matchless patriot as Theodore [ap] 
Roose [plause] velt [thunderous applause for fifteen minutes], I am full of pride and gratitude for the great 
honor of speaking to such a splendid and intelligent audience. [Modest applause.] I am proud to be a 
member of the great and illustrious party [applause] to which Ab-ra-ham Lin-coln [tumultuous applause] 
and Theo-dore Roosevelt [prolonged cheering] belonged. And as I stand here beneath the folds of that 
great flag [applause] that waves so proudly over me—the flag that waved so triumphantly on the embattled 
heights of Bunker Hill [applause] and later swept the seas at Manila and Santiago [storm of cheers}—I am 
full of emotion. ; 

Gentlemen of the convention, I do not intend to make a long speech. [Cries of “Go on,” “Go on.’’} 
You have been generous in your attention and other speakers are to follow. 

Gentlemen, in 1776 this great nation threw off the shackles of an alien foe and at Lexington and Concord 
struck the first note of freedom, a note that has swelled until its echoes shall resound throughout the coming 
ages. The fair flower of England wilted before our guns, and, like a giant wave, we swept the redcoats 
from the land. [Terrific applause.] 

Gentlemen, the same spirit that crushed a foreign tyrant in 1776 exists to-day. It is embodied in a 
man who now lives among us; a man who has waged a relentless war against the foes of the common people 
[applause] and has striven with undying efforts to throw off the shackles of the money power that threaten 
to engulf the nation [applause]; a man who is always the friend of the persecuted [etc. for twenty minutes, 
interrupted repeatedly by mighty salvos of cheering]; a man who [another twenty minutes, giving complete 
history of candidate up to and including the seventh generation, also interrupted by applause at frequent 
intervals, but always withholding the name of the candidate]. 

Gentlemen, I wish to nominate that peerless statesman, that friend of humanity whose efforts in behalf 
of the people are more undying than a granite shaft of cold, insensate stone, more deathless than a crown of 
purest gold—MR. PILASTER K. NIX. 

[Tremendous ovation; men rushing madly forward to congratulate the speaker; newspaper men sending 
long bulletins; cries of “Nominate him for vice president,” etc., lasting twenty-seven minutes.] 


By courtesy of the Chicago Tribune. 








Go AS FAR AS 
You LUKE AND THEN 
TURN To THE RIGHT 











The nominating speech as he really delivered it and as it 
was really received. 





Honorable Chairman, Gentlemen of the Convention: As I stand here in this beautiful and historic city 
[single voice in gallery, “‘Hooray!”’], where the great republican party, which for nearly fifteen—fifty years of 
unparalleled progress has directed the destinies of this great nation [voice in gallery shouts “Louder!” }— 
WHICH ror nearly fifty years [loud chorus of protest, which fades away until only one voice sticks out in- 
quiring, ‘ What’s that fellow’s name?”’]. 

Gentlemen of the convention, I do not intend to make a long speech. [Loud applause.] You have 
been generous in your attention [loud cries of “Cut it short’”’], and other speakers are to follow. [Groans.] 

Gentlemen, for nearly fifty years [violent storm of protest, mixed with laughter, cries of “Sit down!”’] 
we have nominated for the high office of president [cries of “Who? Who? Who?”] the immortal leader Ab- 
ta-ham Lincoln [long pause, followed by dutiful applause], such a matchless leader as Theodore Roosevelt 
[loud applause, mingled with anxious inquiries of ‘‘ What did he say?”]. Iam full of pride—{voice in gallery, 
“Full of what?”}—PRIDE and gratitude for the great honor of speaking to such a splendid and intelli- 
gent audience. [Voice, “He means me?”] I am proud to be a member of the great and illustrious party 
[voice in gallery, “How did you get in?” Loud cries of “Time,” swelling into a mighty uproar]. 

And as I stand here [pause}—and as I stand here [longer pause and intense silence in great throng; 
speaker looks in three pockets, consults a slip of paper, and resumes}—and as I stand here [cry from gallery, 
“That’s the third time you’ve stood there”; rude laughter] under the folds of that great flag [applause] the 
flag that waved so triumphantly on the embattled heights of—{pause, broken by chorus of admiring “ Ahs!”’ 
and a burst of laughter}—and later swept the seas of Manila and Santiago [man in gallery, “Did you say 
Santy Claus or Santiago?”’], I am full of emotion. [Voice, “‘That’s twice you’ve been full.’”’] 

Gentlemen, in 1776 [a howl of protest, which threatens to become a riot; laughter and groans follow; 
speaker looks inquiringly at his state delegation, and continues}—gentlemen, I do not intend to make a long 
speech, [Voice in gallery yells out, “Why did you, then?” Uproar becomes unanimous and speaker glares 
defiantly at crowd. After some moments the audience sighs and tells him to “hurry up.”] 

Gentlemen, I wish to nominate a man who [loud cries of “Cut it out,” “Nominate your man”}—that 
peerless statesman, that friend of humanity whose efforts in behalf of the people ae MORE UNDYING 
THAN A GRANITE SHAFT OF COLD, INSENSATE STONE, MORE DEATHLESS THAN “A 
CROWN OF POOREST—PUREST GOLD—{Man in gallery, “Hooray for Bryan!” Cries of “Put 
him out,” ‘Put him out,” hisses, yelling, etc., during which the speaker is seen to mop his head and climb 
down from the platform]. 
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sinew of Europe’s best. This is a country 
of equal opportunity and equal privilege. 
It should be governed with a due regard 
for the rights of all classes. If one law 
will not be generally applicable, then let 
us have two laws. Our policy should be 


“<* Are we a nation 


a generous one, and we should strive to 
recognize the honest aspirations and tradi- 
tions of all classes so long as such recog- 
nition does not work to the detriment of 
the national welfare or the negation of our 
established laws. We must uphold the 
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laws and stand by the flag! Every man 
must be given his rights! Every man is 
free and equal, and I shall promise to use 
my every effort toward seeing that the hum- 
blest has an equal share in the prosperity 
of this bounteous nation. That, briefly, is 





of slaves? No!’” 


my platform, gentlemen: equal opportunity, 
equal privilege, and the grand old flag for 


all. In sections of the country where, for 
particular reasons, this policy might not 
apply, I would have a special commission 
appointed to inquire into the merits of the 
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case, so that everybody should be given 
complete satisfaction.” 

When the astute speaker has thus fear- 
lessly expressed himself, you cheer’ loudly 
because it sounds all right. He has played 
safe and sound; yet, if somebody asks 
you the next day how he stands on the 
liquor question, you'll be at a loss how to 
answer. 

On the subject of trusts, he will say that 
those corporations that obey the laws shall 
be protected, but the illegal corporations 
must be punished without mercy. The 
courts must be sustained and good judges 
must be elected. The labor unions are 
great institutions and do untold good for 
the noble cause of the workingman, but 
care must be employed in the selection of 
honest and faithful leaders. 

Nobody could find fault with a single 
thing he says. Whenever he gets into a 
tight place he suggests that a commission 
be appointed to judge the merits of the 
case, and when once the merits are estab- 
lished, ‘‘ then let the law strike swift and 
sure and purge the land of those who are 
enemies of law and order.” 

Everybody will agree with that, of 
course, 

It’s a fascinating game—politics. One 
election may bury a candidate beneath forty 
thousand votes—so deep that you never ex- 
pect to find him again. The next election 
he may surprise you by bobbing up serenely 
and winning by an equal number. 

It’s mighty hard to tell when a man is 
down and out. Don’t you remember when 
McKinley ran for Congress in ’90, and 
was buried so deep that we all thought he 
would never be heard of again? And 
Cleveland; we all thought his finish came 
in ’88, but four years later he was bigger 
and stronger than ever. In ’97 he was 
clear down and out, and yet a few years 
later he was regarded as the biggest man 
in the country. 

And take Bryan, too. You can’t keep 
him down. Knocked completely out in ’96, 
buried in 1900, exiled in 1904—yet now, 
four years later, we find him bossing the 
pri, party, and absolute in his domination 
of 1%, 

Hope springeth eternal in the politician’s 
heart, and the man who is not of a hopeful 
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disposition, or who is easily disheartened, 
would better steer clear of the political 
game. 

It is amusing to notice the energetic ac- 
tivity of the publicity bureau during the 
campaign. ‘The press-agent work is just 
as notable as that used in exploiting a star 
actress. One day we read about how the 
candidate attended a ball game and rooted 
with great enthusiasm. ‘That appeals to 
the hearts of his countrymen. It shows 
that he is human, loves baseball, and is 
democratic enough to get out and root with 
the gang. That’s worth many votes. An- 
other day he is out raking alfalfa. That 
catches the eye and fancy of the farmer. 
We next hear of him going fishing and 
catching nothing. That shows him to be 
of a peaceful disposition, and the fact that 
he catches nothing is a joke on himself. 

There is great politics in telling a joke 
on yourself. Bryan is a wonder at that. 
In many of his speeches he details little 
anecdotes in which the laugh is on him- 
self, and the crowd likes him better for it, 
because he thus incidentally exhibits the 
sense of humor which Americans like to 
see in a popular idol. 

In the ensuing two and a half months 
there will be many opportunities for study- 
ing the methods of the campaign orator. 
All the oratorical talent of the two great 
parties will be put into commission and 
sent forth throughout the land to teach the 
light. When speech meets speech, then 
comes the tug of words. In every village 
and crossroads a fervent patriot will be 
“ viewing with alarm ” the opposing party, 
and beseeching a mildly interested audience 
to “ awaken up to the dangers that threaten 
the palladium of our liberties,” whatever 
that may be. The poor trusts will be bom- 
barded with thunderous oratory, and hot 
words will be fired at them from the four 
corners of the country. Phonographs will 
deliver “canned” oratory in every penny 
arcade of the land. 

And, finally, somebody will be elected 
and the political orators will stop saving 
the country until just before the next elec- 
tion; the patriotic candidates who have been 
elected will rest on their oars for a couple 
of years, and all will move along as se- 
renely as usual. 





VALDINI 


By KATE ERSKINE 


VA IENS! 
dini! 
then.” 

The waiter  straight- 

ened a carafe; moved a 

chair a little nearer one 

_ of the small marble tables 

outside the café, and then returned to his 
lounging position near the door. 

“ He is always the first to get here, is 
Valdini. You’ve remarked that, eh, Jules? 
They say he leaves his seat before the last 
note has fairly died away, and—Comment ? 
You think it is because he wants to slip 
away unnoticed? Bah! I say he does it 
so that he can be seen all the more, and 
call attention from the singer to himself 
and hear them say, ‘There goes Valdini!’ 
Tiens! they had a full house to-night! ” 

The waiters stood and watched the 
crowd that slowly filled the Place de 
Opéra amidst the blaze of light, then 
filtered through the rolling carriages, and 
Gardes de Paris sitting erect and motion- 
less on their horses. 

“Voila! Now watch Valdini! You 
see him, Jules? You know what that 
means when he walks with his head held 
high as though he were too good for Paris? 
No? That means he'll talk to-night. Par- 
bleu! I’ve known him come here, though, 
on opera nights and drink his absinthe with- 
out more than a word or two; appearing 
like—enfin, like any boulevardier. That 
is all he can be called now. They say his 
voice has gone completely; but Valdini 
says—Comment, you think?” And the 
waiter tapped his forehead significantly. 
“Mon Dieu, Jules, you forget his little 
operations on the Bourse. His head is 
clear. It is only when he has been to the 
opera and heard Valéra sing. They say 
Valéra—Ah! Bon soir, m’sieur. M’sieur 


here comes Val- 
The opera is over, 


Oui. 


and_ the 


will sit outside? The air is mild. 
Bon, m’sieur. ‘ Absinthe?’ ” 
waiter hurried away. 

Valdini leaned his elbows on the table 
and laughed. It was a short, low laugh, 
as though he were enjoying an excellent 
joke by himself; then he twirled his mus- 
tache and stuck his thumbs into his vest 
pockets, tilting his chair slightly back. His 
cheeks were flushed, and his bright black 
eyes never left the Opera House and the 
stream of people that still flowed out. 
“Two thousand—two thousand one hun- 
dred,” he murmured, “ and fifty-six? Est-ce 
possible? That would mark the limit. 
Ma foi! that would be too good! ‘To 
have ‘ Tout—Paris’ there to hear her 
slight that note; to know they’re talking 
now, and—Ah, bon!” He turned quick- 
ly to the waiter who had placed his glass 
before him. “ Valéra sang to-night.” 

“ Mais oui, m’sieur? ” 

The tenor twisted the glass between his 
fingers; brought it up to his lips; then 
returned it untasted to the table. 

“ A little,” he continued, elevating his 
shoulders, “a little off to-night. Poor 
Valéra! ” and he laughed again. 

The boulevard flashed and sparkled. It 
stretched itself, a living, gorgeous thing, 
between the Rue Druot and Madeleine, 
using its charms and playing off its fasci- 
nations like any true Parisienne. Beyond 
these points there came a change: but here 
it smiled and dimpled, and let its many 
lights glinter through the leaves, retouch 
the bright colors moving underneath, and 
caress the laughing faces. It whispered 
secrets of the past, but lightly, not beyond 
the point to please: of the Empires, of the 
Tortoni of those days, and passed dim 
silhouettes before the eyes in quick succes- 
sion. Its air was laden with the sweet per- 
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fume of flowers from the kiosks and at the 
corsages; and bore the ripple of the voice, 
and the slow, rustling movement of the 
people. 

“ A little, yes, a little off,” repeated Val- 
dini, shaking his head slowly. “ Not quite 
so clear as in the past—enfin, what one 
might call a loss in timbre.” The lights 
in front of the café fell full upon his thin, 
dark, nervous face, and on the waiter lean- 
ing on the chair beside him. ‘ Now there’s 
Valdini— Comment? You never heard 
him sing? Valdini?” 

The tenor drew himself a little more 
erect; then leaning forward touched the 
waiter lightly on the arm. 

“’Tiens! you’ve missed something, then, 
mon garcon. A voice—Mon Dieu, it is 
not for me to say; but you should have 
heard the audience cry ‘ Bravo! Bravo! 
Bravo!’ I’ve known them jump upon their 
seats and call ‘ Valdini! Valdini!’ until the 
very theater rang, and I’d refuse to come 
again before the curtain. But Valéra ”— 
and once more that hard, low laugh. “ If 
you'll believe it, she was pleased to-night. 
I saw it in her every movement: that trick 
she has of clasping her right hand on her 


left to hide the twitching of her fingers; 
that slight upward curving of the brow; 
the drooping of the corners of her mouth 
to show she is not too much elated; and 
the sparkling of her eyes beneath their long 


dark hashes. Diable! I know Valéra, and 
without a lorgnette, too!” He sipped a 
little absinthe, then continued: “ And 
Valéra was pleased. With what? A few 
bravas called out in the house; to bow five 
times before the curtain. She let her 
dizzy, silly head get turned by nothing! 
She forgot the time Valdini sang as Faust. 
And that note she slighted!” The waiter 
here turned to the next table to take an 
order. “ Poor Valéra! Poor Valéra!” 
the tenor murmured to himself; and he 
hummed a merry little roulade to the ac- 
companiment of a gentle tapping with his 
fingers on his glass. 

The tables were being rapidly filled. 
Gay parties laughed and chatted over their 
ices, mingling their voices with the waiters’ 
cries of “ Un Turin terrasse,” ‘ Boum,” 
“ Absinthe anisette a l’as ” as they ran back 
and forth from the café. Groups of men 
sipped their liqueurs, puffed their ciga- 
rettes, and watched the passers with a crit- 
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ical indifference that was sometimes broken 
by a quick exclamation at the sight of a 
pretty face or chic costume. Each table 
had its picture: some showed the true 
realist’s touch, and at a glance one knew 
what every posture meant, the lighting of 
the face, the tossing of the head, and rapid 
gesture. And then again one had to stop 
and think, and try to catch the true im- 
pression of flitting smiles, of lowered eyes, 
and heightened color. 

Valdini sat alone and watched it all, 
humming his roulade and smiling to him- 
self as his restless eyes scanned the face of 
each newcomer. Suddenly he leaned for- 
ward as a man approached in evening dress. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Beaufort! Sit here. 
Yes, yes, I insist. At my expense. Ah, 
bon! And so you have been to the opera 
and heard Valéra sing in ‘ Faust’? ” he con- 
tinued, eagerly. “‘ Tiens! her day’s gone 
by. You heard her slight that note, you 
noticed? You did not? You thought she 
never was in better voice, and that’s what 
everyone is saying? Diable! I tell you, 
man, Valdini says she did! Valdini who 
knows what singing is, and had all Paris 
at his feet five years ago. There is a slight 
thinning of her voice; a lack of freedom in 
its use; a straining for the notes; all those 
signs that mark the first breaking. ‘Tiens! 
I’ve never seen them in my own, but Va- 
léra—” He broke off, suddenly; then, 
with a keen sidelong glance at his com- 
panion, continued: “ I sometimes think I'll 
go on the stage again. Why not? My 
voice was never better. I’d got a little 
tired when I left. But the world can- 
not lose a tenor such as I, n’est-ce pas, 
monsieur? You’ve heard Valdini. You 
know his voice, and know what it would 
mean to have him sing again. Eh bien!” 
His dark face flushed, and the muscles 
worked around his mouth as, with a sar- 
castic laugh, he threw himself back against 
his chair. “'But Valéra can remain upon 
the stage, and sing her parts, and cock her 
little head, and not know when her voice 
begins to fail—or others, when it comes to 
that.” Then with that same keen glance 
at his companion who, leaning on one arm, 
a lazy smile upon his face, was tapping 
gently on the table with his ring, he added: 
“Ma foi! it’s strange a singer seldom 
knows or, if he knows, is unwilling to ad- 
mit when his voice begins to fail. Now 
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Valéra—enfin, she’s like Grazzini when it 
comes to that. You know him? No? At 
least not now? Pardon; and yet it seems 
as though he should not be forgotten, as 
though he should still be made much of, 
still kept before the public eye. Not as a 
singer. Tiens! I don’t say that; but as 
Grazzini. Comment? You say he’s lost 
his voice? I know he has—at least they 
say so. Lost it—lost it.’ The words 
ended almost in a wail. He turned it into 
a cough, and then continued in a low rapid 
tone: “A puppet who at one time had 
a voice, and when the public pulled the 
strings would sing: but now they have 
tossed the ends aside . 

He stopped abruptly, puffed thoughtfully 
at his cigarette, watching the curling rings 
fade slowly out of sight, then, with a slight 
smile upon his lips, began to lightly sing: 


“Oh, have you seen my little dog? 
Houp-la! Vite-la! 
Oh, have you seen my little dog? 
So early in the morning.” 


“So early in the morning,” he repeated, still 
beating time upon the table. “ Eh bien, 
he was a good little dog, Tartuffe! He'd 
wink his eyes in a way I’ve never seen a 
trick dog do before or since. 

“'Tiens! you never knew Valdini sang 
a song like that before, monsieur? You 
never knew—Ecoutez donc.” He hesi- 
tated, then, with his face turned toward the 
boulevard, continued in a musing tone: 
“A gamin living by the Seine. A little 
dark-skinned boy, his black hair hanging in 
his eyes: a curly, white-haired poodle run- 
ning by his side. A sweet high childish 
voice: a few centimes: Tartuffe to play the 
tricks and make the fun. A little lonely 
child with aching heart. Good times upon 
the passerelle; marché aux pommes; and 
docks.” He stopped, and with his face still 
turned away, seemed lost in thought; then, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, continued: 
“Voila! you have Valdini as he was at ten; 
and then commenced the climbing step by 
step; the café-chantant; concert-hall; until 
—at last he’d reached the top. 

“ Que dites vous? You never knew how 
he worked up step by step? Valéra did. 
She knew.” -He gave a harsh laugh; then 
went on, speaking rapidly: “ Mon Dieu, 
I say it’s hard when you have lived a life 
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like that—have struggled so—to find one 
day the public never held your voice as part 
of you. To find that when it fails, you’re 
nothing but a cipher in its thoughts—a man 
without a voice.” His own trembled, and 
he added, hastily: “ At least that’s what 
Grazzini says. He says it’s hard to have 
men pass him in the street, or only nod 
their heads, when in the past they’d jostle 
one another in their haste to get a word. 
It’s hard, he says, to see them fawn upon 
the one who sings his parts, and know the 
reason why they shun him so. Grazzini 
says——” 

He half started from his seat as though 
to go away, then sinking back, continued, 
lightly: “‘ Eh, bien, there’s no doubt I must 
go upon the stage again. It’s five years 
since I left. Five? Mon Dieu, it seems 
like twenty!” His eyes dilated, and he 
looked straight before him fumbling nerv- 
ously with his glass. ‘“ Ah, to see the daz- 
zling lights once more,” he went on in a 
low, eager voice; “to have them blaze up 
in my eyes; to feel, to almost hear them 
beating on me with their yellow glare! 
To smell the hot, thick air, and feel the 
cool, thin draughts blowing across the 
stage! To hear the music coaxing, tempt- 
ing, playing with my voice! To know it’s 
mounting higher, clearer, sweeter! To see 
the sea of faces turned on me alone! To 
note the moment of suspense; then the 
quick rustling movement and— Valdini! 
Valdini! Bravo! Bravo! Bravo!’” His 
voice rose somewhat, and the people at the 
next table turning around laughed and 
shrugged their shoulders. ‘‘ And yet,” he 
continued, with a sigh, “it is but five as 
one counts time; but as one feels—ca va 
sans dire. Now Valéra “ 

He stopped and placing both elbows on 
the table with his chin resting in his hands 
looked intently toward the Opera House. 
Unconscious of the noise, the lights, the 
little farces being played around him, he 
let the minutes slowly pass, while his face, 
now smiling, now clouding, echoed the 
meaning of his thoughts. 

“It was ‘ Faust,’” he said at last, in a 
low, thoughtful tone, and with his eyes still 
turned away. “ Valéra used to say she 
liked that opera best of all. And so I liked 
it best, of course. Why not? She was kind 
to me before that night. 

“Comment, monsieur, you were there? 
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You heard Valdini the last time he sang 
upon the stage? Tenez.” His voice sank 
to a confidential tone as he looked the other 
boldly in the face. “ My voice was not— 
enfin, I was not Valdini at his best. A 
little cold; a tickling of the throat; a noth- 
ing. Parbleu! Valdini knows his voice! 
But Valéra! It seems Valéra knows Val- 
dini’s voice a little better than he does him- 
self,” and he gave a light, sarcastic laugh. 
“It’s always so with women, n’est-ce pas, 
monsieur? They think they know the 
world and all besides. And yet it’s best to 
lend no thought to passing words, or feel 
their judgment carries weight? And so 
when Valéra said—’ He gave a slight 
shudder, clasping and unclasping his hands 
with a nervous movement; then continued, 
speaking in a slow, mechanical voice. 

“Tt was between the first and second 
acts I went to her. She was standing, as 
I knew she’d be, before the mirror. She 
always had to wear a little rouge to hide 
her paleness when she first went on; but 
soon the warm, rich color mounted to her 
cheeks, and just before the second act she 
would remove the rouge and even have to 
use a little powder in its place. Valéra—” 
His voice grew softer and a smile flickered 
round his lips. “ Tiens! she’d often come 
to me before she first went on, and lay her 
hand upon my shoulder, and look up in my 
face while her mouth quivered like a little 
child’s, and say: ‘ Valdini, my hands are 
cold—so cold. I cannot sing to-night.’ 
And then I’d rub her little hands and 
soothe her till the color came back into her 
lips, and the frightened look had left her 
eyes. It was a little, nervous thing, 
Valéra, n’est-ce pas, monsieur? A dizzy, 
foolish brain that thought nonsense it did 
not really mean? Eh, bien! And so I 
watched her as she stood before the mirror. 
She saw me enter. She knew I always 
came. But she did not greet me; only 
turned her head, now this side, now on 
that, to see what portion of her cheek she’d 
use the puff on next. It was a pretty sight 
to watch her. I never noticed that she did 
not speak. At last she gave a laugh. Mon 
Dieu, I never heard Valéra laugh like that 
before, and said: ‘ Valdini!’ ‘But even here 
she paused a moment, throwing her head 
a little to the right to have the light above 
fall full upon it; and then she turned it 
somewhat backward, to the left, to get the 


‘puff she still held in her hand. 
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full effect of shadow on her face. ‘ Val- 
dini,’ she repeated, very lightly, ‘ you have 
lost your voice.’ She said it. Ah, mon 
Dieu, it was Valéra said those words!” 
His brow grew black, and the blood mount- 
ed to his cheeks. ‘She said it without 
looking in my face. She said it as though 
Valdini was already of the past. She said 
it—  O Valéra, Valéra!” A hard, dry 
sob shook his voice. He drank a little 
absinthe; then went on in a lighter tone. 
“ But then we must all have our little joke, 
monsieur. One does not argue with a 
woman. They’re made to laugh at, caress, 
and love. Valéra’s words meant nothing. 
And so, after a moment’s thought, I went 
behind her and drew her head back till it 
rested on my shoulder, and pushed her blond 
wig a little to one side, so that her own 
dark rings of hair fell forward on her 
forehead: and then I looked deep into her 
eyes. ‘Why, Valéra, little one,’ I said, 
‘you feel so merry then to-night? You're 
laughing at Valdini?’ And that was all. 
Why talk of such a foolish matter? And 


then I kissed her on her brow and whis- 
pered, ‘The day we've waited for will 
soon be here, n’est-ce pas, Valéra?’ 


But 
she broke away from me and pirouetted 
round the room and laughed and laughed ; 
while I stood by and watched her. Ah, 
mon Dieu, mon Dieu! At last she came 
and stood before me with a hard light shin- 
ing in het eyes; then swept a mocking cour- 
tesy and made a little pass at me with the 
‘And so 
you think, monsieur,’ she said, ‘ Valéra has 
no other plan than that? Dites-donc, Val- 
dini; you think Valéra will marry you 
without a voice? Ecoutez, monsieur,’ and 
she. tapped me lightly on the arm. ‘I’ve 
waited till to-night. It’s always best to 
be quite sure? And now I know, sans 
doute, you’ve lost.’”” He caught his breath, 
then added slowly, with a look of yearning 
in his face: “ I’ve sometimes thought that 
if my call had not come then, and I’d had 
time to take her in my arms and press her 
close, perhaps—perhaps——” 

He threw his cigarette away, and taking 
out his case commenced to roll another. 
His companion yawned, muttered some 
words beneath his breath, and cast a com- 
prehensive look at a waiter who passed by. 

“But I tried to sing! Mon Dieu, how 
I tried to sing that act!” he continued with 
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passionate eagerness. “ I can feel even now 
the blood rushing to my head and beating 
in my ears. I forgot the art of singing, 
and strained and strained my voice until it 
cut my throat like bits of glass. I seemed 
to: see the high notes laughing at me from 
the flies above; then, when I would almost 
reach them, rush away and mock at me like 
imps of darkness. Once—tenez, monsieur,” 
his voice sank to a whisper and he looked 
cautiously around before he went on slow- 
ly: “Once I heard a hiss. It was quite 
low; but it echoed through the Opera 
House as though it were a cannon, and 
came direct toward me, as swift as death, 
and struck me here—right here.” He 
pressed his hand against his heart with a 
pathetic movement, then brought it down 
heavily upon the table. “ Valdini! Who 
says that hiss was meant for him? Val- 
dini! Diable! not even Valéra dared to 
say a thing like that! She only looked at 
me and gave a careless laugh when I next 
went to her, and said: ‘ Ah, you here, Val- 
dini?’ as though— But she looked pretty 
as she lay there with her head thrown back 
against the chair. Her cheeks were 
flushed; and the breath came quickly 
through her parted lips; and her eyes were 
And I went quite near 


bright as stars. 
until I stood so that I looked down upon 
her, and I said: ‘ Valéra’ ”—his voice sank 
to a low coaxing tone—“‘ Valéra, there’s 


a necklace I know of, little one. It’s made 
of diamonds. Not such as can be found in 
the Palais Royale; but pure, and clear and 
sparkling like your eyes. You'll let me 
clasp it round your neck, Valéra?’ And 
then I waited. ‘And there’s a brooch,’ I 
went on when she did not speak, ‘ that has 
a stone to match the redness of your lips. 
You'll wear it for my sake, Valéra? And 
there’s a—’ Parbleu, monsieur,” he broke 
off, suddenly, making an angry motion with 
his hand. “I say Valéra turned the man- 
ager, Lereux, and all the troupe against 
me with her words. 

“Comment? You say you think that 
cannot be? I say she did! Valdini says she 
did! Ecoutez donc,” he held his glass up 
to the light, gazing at it with fixed atten- 
tion for a moment while a look of secret 
triumph overspread his face. “ Ecoutez,” 
he repeated siowly as he put it down. “I 
understand it all. The nights are often long, 
n’est-ce pas, so long, and one who has time 
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to think? The brain can take one thought 
and bind it closely to another thought 
and so make all complete? -Tiens. Va- 
léra left me with a laugh upon her lips 
and not a word. But as she passed the 
wings she met Lereux, and whispered | 
had lost. 

“You say I cannot state that as a fact? 
Que voulez-vous? I followed her and 
there he stood. She must have seen him, 
because when I went close and looked him 
in the face I read what he was thinking. 
Diable! And then I whispered: ‘ C’est un 
mensonge, un mensonge, a lie!’ Three 
times I said these words. Gambetta only 
had to say them once to bring about a duel. 
But Lereux—” he gave a short contemptu- 
ous laugh; then the scowl deepened on his 
brow and his voice rose to an angry pitch, 
“IT say Lereux had waited till that night 
to have Valéra give the cue. I say they'd 
plotted there for months to turn Valdini 
from his place. I say Valéra had—I say— 
Oh! no, no, not Valéra, not Valéra,” his 
voice broke, and leaning forward on the 
table he looked the other anxiously in the 
face. “It could not have been Valéra, 
n’est-ce pas, monsieur?” he questioned, 
pitifully. ‘“ Valéra? Why she’s often put 
her arms around my neck and told me that 
she loved me. She never said she loved 
my voice alone, that part of me, she said 
she loved—Valdini.” 

There was a haggard look upon his face 
as he said the words, and a change seemed 
to have come across him suddenly. His 
eyes looked dull and weary; and the hand 
that held the cigarette trembled slightly. 
This lasted but a moment. Then the old 
restlessness returned in face and movement, 
and he continued, speaking eagerly: 

“But then there were still two chances 
left, monsieur. The third act only had 
been sung; and there were still two en- 
tr’actes before the opera finished. Mon 
Dieu, I knew it was that night, or never! 
Ecoutez donc, ecoutez!” his breath came 
in short gasps, and he spoke so quickly 
it was difficult to follow him. “ This 
time she had no chance to dance, for | 
caught her by her hands, those small soft 
hands, and drew her to the middle of the 
room, so that the blaze from the chandelier 
fell full upon her. And there she stood: 
Valéra stood before me. Tiens—” he 
hesitated and looked intently down upon 
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the table, following the dark lines in the 
marble with his finger. “I could,” he 
said at last, still looking down and speak- 
ing very slowly, “I could paint her, if 1 
used the brush, as no artist yet has done. 
I know her heart; and I would paint her 
eyes, her dark blue eye, to show its false- 
ness. And I would paint her small sweet 
mouth and dimpling chin, to warn one not 
to trust her. And I would have the soft 
curves of her cheeks, and low white brow, 
relate their story of deceit. Each clinging 
curl upon her head should hasten to betray 
her. Mon Dieu,” he had still been tracing 
on the table, but now looked quickly up; 
“you've seen her portrait in the Salon? 
That’s not Valéra. Floran, who claims to 
make a study of the soul, has not succeeded 
there. He’s got the color of her eyes; her 
features; flesh tints, all exact: the hands 
are hers, and little foot that’s resting on 
the cushion. And yet—and yet—the fault 
lies here; Floran has given her a heart— 
like any other woman. Diable! I say if 
he’d been by my side that time he would 
have made a truer study! I see the picture 
now before. my eyes—the gorgeous color of 
the walls; the frescoes; damask on the 
chairs; and roses thrown upon the table. 
And there, beneath the blaze of lights, 
Valéra stands, a mocking smile upon her 
lips and in her eyes.” 

He tossed the cigarette aside, and lean- 
ing forward, his hands clasped upon the 
table, gazed straight before him with burn- 
ing eyes. “ No, no; don’t draw your hands 
away, Valéra,” he murmured in a pleading 
tone. “ Let me hold them close in mine a 
little longer. The time has come to me 
which must to every singer. It’s the 
old, old story, n’est-ce pas, Valéra? Each 
singer’s may be different in a way; but all 
must have the same sad plot which creeps 
in with a stealthy tread and takes us un- 
awares. Ecoutez 

“No, no; don’t look at me with such a 
smile upon your lips, Valéra. 

“The plot is first discovered when one is 
singing on the stage some night in full per- 
fection: when life. means joy, and sorrow 
seems far distant. A hint comes flashing 
through the brain, and then—one holds his 
head up high and gayly smiles in hopes that 
he may show his voice is still the same, and 
so deceive the audience. Valéra, Valéra, 
one must always smile from that day on— 
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although the heart be heavy, so heavy, little 
one. 

“Why, your eyes are looking gentler 
now; and your hands are clinging softly 
against mine. You have a little pity for 
Valdini, then? It is the same Valdini, you 
know, who has always loved you so. 

“And so the plot develops. Not quick- 
ly. One almost thinks at times that it were 
better so! But slowly—enfin, one some- 
times thinks his story will be different after 
all, and his heart grows lighter, and there'll 
be days when he can read the papers on the 
boulevards. But usually he takes them to 
his room to learn what people say about his 
voice, so none can watch the workings of 
his face. Mon Dieu, those words burn 
deep into his brain, and cannot be erased! 

“ And then there comes the time when 
all continues to be dark. Each night he 
dreads to go upon the stage, and finds him- 
self, while singing, scanning the faces in the 
audience and wondering what each is think- 
ing. And he feels grateful for a few bravos 
called out. Valéra, do you understand? 
Valdini has felt grateful for his bravos! 

“There, there! Why, Valéra, your lips 
are quivering now, and the tears are in your 
eyes. 

“And then the plot begins to thicken 
and the story grows so sad, because—Mon 
Dieu, a singer cannot, even if he would, 
stop singing on the stage! It tempts him; 
lures him; breaks his heart—but still it 
holds him. Tiens! I know what Lereux 
will say to me when the opera is finished ; 
and I know how I shall sink a little lower 
in the scale of singers from this night on. 
I shall commence to travel quickly down 
the road I climbed so slowly, and there'll 
be many bruises to be borne. I 

“Don’t talk about the time, Valéra. 
I’ll watch the clock. Mon Dieu, don’t try 
to twist your hands away from mine! I 
cannot understand. Your eyes are cruel 
now, and the old mocking smile has come 
upon your lips. Stand still. You shall 
stand still. You'll stand there underneath 
that light until my call to go. Mon Dieu, 
how beautiful you are! There never was 
a light quite strong enough to show your 
beauty. Your face—— 

“T hurt your hands? 

“You hurt my heart, Valéra. I could 
bear all if you only would be true to me! 
Mon Dieu, I hear the tuning of the instru- 
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ments: the calling of the men: the last 
moving of the scenery. Three minutes and 
the time is gone! You do not mean to 
break Valdini’s heart, Valéra? You'll put 
your arms around his neck and say: 

“You will not? You do not know what 
pity means, Valéra. You have no heart. 
Two minutes more! Ah, mon Dieu! Just 
kiss Valdini once, he loves you so, Valéra. 
One minute more! Vite, vite, Valéra! 
Mon Dieu, the time has passed. The or- 
chestra is playing. No, no! I will not 
let you go no matter how you struggle. I'll 
kiss you on your lips, your cheeks and brow, 
and hold you close, Valéra. I'll 

“Ts that Lereux there at the door? 
Then let him hear me say this is the last 
night I sing upon the stage! I'll cheat you 
of the joy of seeing me fall lower. Then 
let him hear me say I hope the time will 
come when my sufferings will be doubled, 
trebled, in your life! Then let— Mon 
Dieu, I never saw such eyes, Valéra. 
They’re blazing now like coals of fire; they 
burn— Diable! I know the time, Le- 
reux! I know the audience is waiting. 
Valéra! Let go my arm! Let go Valdini’s 
arm, Lereux! She’s cruel; false; she has no 
heart; and yet I swear I’ll hold her close 
to mine once more. Her sweet, sweet lips 
have spoken words which cut me to the 
quick; and yet I swear I’ll touch them 
once again with mine. Her hands 

“No, no; I cannot let her go. 
Valéra!” 

The tenor’s voice broke piteously, but his 
lips still continued to move as he gazed in- 
tently before him; then, with a farewell 
gesture of the hand, he sank back into his 
chair. 

The Boulevard was being rapidly desert- 
ed. Loitering, languid steps were firmer: 
trivial, gay looks were passing from the 
faces, and, in their stead, appeared “ chez- 
moi” in all its dullness. The waiters in 
the café commenced to wander nervously 
about, and hint by varied signs the late- 
ness of the hour. Eau-sucré, liqueurs, café- 
noir, were quickly finished; while old hab- 
itués gathered up their cakes and bonbons. 
The lights were gradually becoming dim- 
mer. 

“Eh, bien!” The tenor picked up his 
cigarette from the table, looking medita- 


Valéra! 
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tively at its black, dead end. “ You say 
there was still one entr’acte before the 
opera finished? C’est vrai. But I did not 
go to her that time. What more was there 
to say? And yet—and yet—I stood out- 
side- her door. And once I thought I 
heard her give a little sob, a sigh. It might 
have been Valéra. And then again it might 
have been—myself. I cannot tell. 

“ Bon soir! ” 

He rose; lighted a fresh cigarette; 
straightened his boutonniére with a jaunty 
air; half turned away; then, putting his 
arm through his companion’s, drew him to 
the sidewalk underneath the lights. 

“Ecoutez donc, monsieur,” he said, 
eagerly, as he took a letter from his pocket. 
“T have it all arranged. The time will 
come when she will take that same hard 
road that I commenced to travel. But she 
will make the trip complete! And when 
it’s nearly finished, and I’m quite sure that 
she is sad, and worn, and sick of heart— 
I'll send her this.” 

He hesitated, smoothing and resmoothing 
the creases in the note, while the light above 
shone down upon his mocking face. 

“Ecoutez,” he repeated, “it reads like 
this. ‘ Valéra—’” The words came very 
slowly and a triumphant smile played round 
his lips. 


“© VALERA: 

You have lost your voice. Are you happy 
now, Valéra? Is your beauty still as perfect 
as it was so many years ago, Valéra? Are you 
thin, and sick, and worn, Valéra? Do they 
flatter you, and call out “brava” now, Valéra? 
Do you know now what it is to suffer in your 
pride, Valéra? Do you know now what it is 
to hunger for a word of love and pity from a 
friend, Valéra? Are you glad you’ve lost 

Va.pini?’” 


He folded the note up slowly and slipped 
it back into his pocket. 

“ And yet—and yet,” he murmured to 
himself as he turned away, while a note of 
unutterable tenderness sounded in his voice, 
“it may be that if she’s weary, sad, and 
very lonely, that I will go to her. And she 
will lay her hand in mine, and touch me 
on the cheek, and say— And I will hold 
her close to me. Valéra, Valéra! ” 





THE KIND OF WOMEN COLLEGES 
~PRODUCE 


By G. STANLEY HALL 


HAT kind of young wom- 
en do our colleges aim 
to produce?” is answered 
in a recent popular week- 
ly by the presidents of 

os Wellesley, Barnard, Mt. 
Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, 
Western, and Radcliffe. Such a symposium 
is very significant and merits the closest at- 
tention not only by thoughtful girls them- 
selves and their parents, but by students of 
the higher problems of education and by 
all interested in the future of the human 
race. But the student of genetic psychol- 
ogy, however he may ponder before taking 
issue with such an array of authorities, 
cannot fail, if he is honest and earnest, to 
protest at least in heart against the ideals 
of these symposiasts. 

First of all, not one of these splendid 
spinster presidents even mentions the promo- 
tion of health as an important aim; and of 
the three men, only President Seelye lays 
stress upon it. This I submit should be para- 
mount and needs unique attention through- 
out the college course. The culture of bod- 
ily, nervous, mental, and emotional health 
and sanity is a far more subtle problem 
for college girls than for boys, and can 
be left with less safety to the care of a 
special department. Were I selecting a 
college for my girl, she should go where 
health in the largest sense was made most 
basal. It is not merely a question of avoid- 
ing invalidism but of tiding girls, whose 
bodies are by the time they graduate ripe for 
maternity and have reached if not exceeded 
the age when, through the long, immemo- 
rial past, their forbears had entered upon 
the functions and duties of parenthood, 
over a period of delay and probation and 


preparation fraught with grave dangers of 
psycho-physic deterioration. The body and 
soul of the girl in the middle twenties cries 
out for love of husband and children. As 
Tertullian said, as the soul of man is rest- 
less until it finds repose in God, so does the 
woman’s nature find its true goal only as 
queen of a family. This, of course, the 
woman’s college cannot guarantee, but it 
should, though it does not adequately, realize 
that substitution of intellectual aims and 
even social service involves a great, though 
usually unconscious, strain by which few 
women who are subjected to it remain en- 
tirely unscathed. This is one of the roots 
of the health question of girl graduates, and 
thus there is a never-to-be-forgotten sense, 
differing of course very much with different 
girls, in which the mental activities of col- 
lege and preparation for independent ca- 
reers are but consolation prizes. 

It is from this point of view that the 
expressions of these women presidents have 
a curious interest. One says that the ideal 
graduate “ will have one special intellectual 
interest.” Some branch “ will be her chief, 
intellectual interest during her life.” She 
gives three instances of “ the kind of wom- 
an the college should produce.” One is a 
mother, also a school commissioner, ‘‘ a most 
valued and efficient public servant.” <A 
second is a boarding-school principal, and 
the third, the head of a school for native 
girls in Upper Egypt. As the veteran gen- 
eral said of splendid, military dress parades 
and maneuvers: C’est magnifique, mais ce 
n'est pas la guerre, so these careers are 
magnificent but they do not illustrate the 
highest ideal of womanhood. 

Another president said: ‘‘ Scientific home- 
making as a woman’s whole duty will never 
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meet the intellectual and spiritual exigen- 
cies of the problem.” ‘The girls, she adds, 
“ must be taught to form a general plan for 
their lives, broad and elastic enough to ad- 
mit of the incorporation of years of the 
most exacting home duties without revolu- 
tion of the ultimate aim or too great in- 
tellectual renunciation.” Let us be thank- 
ful that these girls are advised to make 
plans that do not exclude the episode of 
homemaking, subordinated though it is. 
Another says the girl “should be able to 
be self-supporting,” must constantly regard 
“the ideal of scholarship,” and all her 
training must “ look toward a definite aim.” 
Another adds: “ The pursuit of truth be- 
comes the all-important thing to the college 
woman.” Dean Briggs urges that while 
colleges should train most women “ for nor- 
mal life,” it must also “ give women who 
love scholarship such training as they might 
have if they were men.” The head of 


Vassar better says the graduate should “ not 
be equipped for some particular line of life,” 
and that the “best fruitage of a college 
education is not a specially trained person,” 
while President Seelye does not even men- 
tion specialization, but well says: “ A col- 


lege education should serve to make women 
more womanly.” And he alone mentions 
qualifications for good society, so that her 
behavior in it “will not only conform to 
the prevailing standards of womanly pro- 
priety, but will suggest a higher ideal of 
womanly dignity and grace.” The contrast 
between the ideals of the spinster and of 
the male presidents who are also husbands 
and fathers is rather marked, and to our 
thinking in favor of the latter. It is the 
men who lay most stress upon purely wom- 
anly qualities and those of the heart, senti- 
ment, and general culture, social influence 
and position, while it is the women presi- 
dents who lay most stress upon specializa- 
tion. 


Now, next to the number entering do-. 


mestic life comes the number of women 
graduates who teach. In the care and nur- 
ture of children, woman, now as in the past, 
finds perhaps, on the whole, the most sat- 
isfying, if not the most useful, of all voca- 
tions. Nearly all colleges for women make 
some, even if very inadequate, provision for 
training those contemplating this vocation. 
A little of this experience is the very best 
preparation for motherhood if marriage be 
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delayed. It is the best substitute for it 
if it does not come, and the most ready 
resource for those who having wed are 
suddenly thrown upon their own resources. 
Here women best bring to bear the best 
that is in them. Why is so very little said 
of this, the oldest, the most dignified, and 
the most populous of all the occupations 
of educated, unmarried women? ‘The only 
answer is that these institutions are still 
dominated by the old scholastic man-made 
traditions. They either dislike to be com- 
pared with normal schools, or, when it 
comes to the practical test, lack faith in 
their own professed ideal of training women 
for independent service, or fear that their 
clientéle of parents and patrons would not 
smile upon any departure that implied any 
definite occupation of single life. 

In point of fact, courses in education in 
the large sense constitute the ideal curricu- 
lum for the higher education of young 
women. Its history, its reforms, its great 
aims and methods are the very best fore- 
school for motherhood. It could easily be 
expanded and enriched so as to constitute 
about all the best that collegiate education 
could contribute and be a preparation for 
motherhood so broad as td be the most lib- 
eral and cultured course to which the girl 
can be subjected. What more humanistic 
training can be conceived than the thor- 
ough knowledge which now centers about 
the child from the nursery up through 
pubescence? It has been said that the en- 
tire culture history of the world not only 
might but will be rewritten from this stand- 
point. The new possibilities in this field 
as well as in religion, the woman’s college 
has done very little as yet to develop. This 
they not only should admit; but, if men of 
broad sympathies and real initiative were 
placed at their head, they would admit it, 
instead of following too abjectly the fash- 
ions taken over from men’s colleges. 

It is true that there is no sex in science, 
but there is in mind, and abundant studies 
now show that the woman’s interest in 
and way of approaching mathematics and 
the physical sciences differ from the man’s. 
The ideal of our colleges for young wom- 
en, especially those whose regimentation is 
chiefly feminine, is not primarily wifehood 
and motherhood but glorified spinsterhood. 
The aim is to fit first of all for self-support, 
assuming that if maternity comes, it will 
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care for itself; rather than, conversely, first 
of all fitting in the largest way for all the 
duties of family life, and assuming that 
with this equipment even self-support, if it 
became necessary, would be best prepared 
for; although by this latter policy it would 
be far more infrequent. The independent, 
self-sufficing bachelor girl is often the most 
magnificent of creatures. There is some- 
thing in her freedom that not only gives 
her a peculiar social charm but that is some- 
times positively inspiring. Her triumphs 
over the old limitations of her sex are so 
complete that a young man whom I know 
and who longed to offer his heart and hand 
to one of them hesitated and finally with- 
drew from the high chivalric motive that he 
would rob the large social circle which she 
adorned by tempting her to become a house- 
wife. Could he make her happy and make 
up for all this loss? was his haunting 
thought; and if not, what woe was in store 
for both should he propose and she accept? 

Of course, the freshman girl needs dis- 
cipline of both her judgments and her senti- 
ments, but do not many during these in- 
cubation years of their higher womanhood 
need some shelter and protection from the 
incessant specialists who urge upon their 
tender consciences the claims of their sever- 
al departments? Some exemptions should 
be provided from the more intellectual am- 
bitions and goading which young men can 
better bear, if only because their sense of 
duty is less keen. 

Bookishness and grinding study, and 
above all specialization, whatever may be 
said about it for boys, is utterly unnatural 
for girls in the teens and early twenties. 
They crave all-sided knowledge got in a 
way that fits their more intuitive and at 
the same time more mature minds. After 
ages of segregation in a narrow circle, the 
very going to college and exposure to the 
manifold interests of its atmosphere and the 
presence of so many personalities and sets 
is itself a great strain, especially as the girl’s 
instinctive tendency is to live more in her 
immediate environment and to master it 
better than boys and to care less for what is 
remote in time and place, or for abstract 
things. She must and ought to devote a 
larger share of her total capital of psycho- 
physic energy to matters of dress, social 
activities, health, body-keeping, and regimen 
than boys of equal years. She is riper at 
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the same age for love and thoughts of mar- 
riage, is fittest to associate with men some 
years older than she, so that if in co-educa- 
tional colleges her male associates are chiefly 
those of her own age and stage of ad- 
vancement, she is likely to be a little dis- 
enchanted with the sex in general, judging 
it from the immature specimens who are 
her classmates. The latter are much far- 
ther from any serious thoughts of wedlock 
for which they are less prepared, and so 
in a sense have a certain unfair advantage 
over her in all matters in which the affec- 
tions are liable to be involved. 

It is often questionable whether in social 
intercourse with their own sex, girls are 
not more prone to overdraw their energies 
than are boys, and whether they are also 
not more burdened with a sense of duties 
to their teacher, classmates, club, sorority, 
than are their brothers. The great present 
danger is that, owing in part to the very 
altruism of the girl’s nature, her loyalty 
and sense of duty, she will overdraw her 
physical energies before anyone knows it, 
least of all herself. It is not solely a ques- 
tion whether she graduates better in health 
than she would have been had she re- 
mained at home, but whether she ought not 
to emerge still better than she does. Nerv- 
ous tension, overexcitement, and incipient 
neurasthenia and hysteria are very hard 
even for experts to diagnose. But it is the 
very diathesis of womankind that they tend 
to put into things in which they are in- 
terested more energy than their system can 
bear, and spend not only income but capi- 
tal. Especially during the eight or ten 
years when the primary and secondary sex 
qualities that constitute so much larger a 
part of woman’s body and soul than of 
man’s need so large a share of the total 
supply of energy, erudition, if bought at the 
cost of ever so little pelvic and pectoral de- 
velopment, comes too high. 

Of all this what do our maidenly pre- 
ceptresses, and perhaps we might add what 
do men of the merely scholastic type 
know? Only those who have some medical 
or at least physiological knowledge or have 
learned to look at the problems of life and 
mind in biological terms can really judge 
here, and their verdict in the matter is 
unequivocal and practically unanimous to 
the effect that for girls, especially in the 
later stages of their ripening when growth 
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and heredity are putting the finishing 
‘ touches upon young womanhood, when they 
are endowing her with those qualities, lat- 
est acquired and highest and therefore most 
easily lost, these dangers are very grave. 
She should acquire quiet, repose, poise, more 
respect for processes that might almost be 
called vegetative in her system, and be given 
more leisure, taught to stand aside and let 
Lord Nature perfect his fundamental and 
magnificent work. 

For one I would have girls’ colleges say 
frankly that while they provide for the 
training of specialists who contemplate 
teaching or other professional work, their 
chief purpose is to nurture and mature 
young womanhood for its prime function 
in life. I would also have them invite and 
provide for those who are not capable of 
being inflamed by the ideals of scholarship 
as such, but who simply wish to ripen in a 
culture-laden air. There should be seda- 
tives as well as stimulants, and those who 
seek diversion and mere perfect sanitation 
should have their own department as well 
as those who desire to pass examinations 
and win degrees. There should be mentor- 
ship or a kind of higher motherhood as well 
as preparation for degrees. Yet too much 


of this or lack of tact might bring harm, 
for girls’ intuitions concerning what per- 
tains to their own development are usually 
far more trustworthy than are those of 
boys of the same age; and hence advice, 


exhortation, appeals to conscience and 
honor may be overdone, and introspection 
and scrutiny of motives may become morbid 
and tend to develop distrust of the oracles 
within. 

Again, Plato thought the serious study 
of morals dangerous for young men, but I 
believe it may be far more so for young 
women. ‘To speculate concerning the mo- 
tives of conduct, the sanctions of duty, to 
analyze the mechanism of choice between 
right and wrong is to make war upon the 
naive and intuitive. If the man who de- 
liberates is lost, how much more true is 
this of young women? This old adage 
means only that the unsophisticated im- 
pulses of the inner nature are a safer guide 
in critical junctures than is deliberative rea- 
son. The vigor, clearness, and certainty of 
her intuitions are the glory of young wom- 
anhood, and why should they be sicklied 
o’er with thought or their pristine purity 
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tarnished by reflection? There may be 
schedules of duty to self, others, God, brief 
suggestions about minor morals, etiquette, 
customs; but ethics and esthetics are closely 
connected in the mind of a girl, and rigor- 
ous fundamental theorization about morals 
really implies a suspicion of native defect, 
when in fact nature has already provided 
something far better than any ethical peda- 
gogy can supply. There is the chance that 
the latter may make the sense of respon- 
sibility an obsession and throw upon con- 
sciousness the burden which instinct dis- 
charges with no effort or fatigue. 

If introspection is bad, what shall we 
say of the growing instruction of philoso- 
phy on the basis of the so-called theory of 
knowledge, which teaches that the objective 
world is less real than our own thoughts 
and feelings about it; or, in its extremer 
form, that these latter are all that is really 
real in the universe. This training, perni- 
cious enough for young men, is far more so 
for young women. Youth in both sexes is 
just the period in which the world nor- 
mally seems most actual, most interesting, 
most objective, and we most passive and 
receptive. ‘This is necessary for education 
and for adapting and adjusting ourselves to 
the world. To inculcate just at this epoch 
the doctrine that all the outer world is 
mere eject, project, maya, or illusion in any 
sense or degree, or otherwise to upset the 
sane and healthful natural realism of the 
young tends to kill joy and paralyze en- 
deavor. To girls, with their more recep- 
tive, impressionable nature, such a view of 
life is still more disenchanting, ghastly, and 
neurotic. 

Her religious instincts are strong, and 
her very soul craves something not herself 
to anchor to. And when her teacher of 
philosophy tells her that she is herself the 


‘ great autos and that there is nothing below 


or above or any element or form of being 
more substantial, more abiding, than her 
own psychic processes, that the world she 
knows emanates from her soul, she may ex- 
perience a certain hectic flush of inner ela- 
tion that her ego looms so big, but when 
this little tide ebbs she is also fairly panic- 
stricken to see her universe grow pale and 
fade to a mirage. Having begun in earlier 
years to feel that husband, children, and 
home were not entirely indispensable, she 
now learns in some philosophy courses of 
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her senior year to dispense with the support 
of a personal God, save as a postulated prag- 
matic sanction, as well as the support of a 
substantial world, and she has now nothing 
to console her for these losses save the sense 
of superior, intellectual insights. . Thus her 
heart has grown arid and dusty, and she has 
taken refuge in mentality. Were she not 
sustained by the natural buoyancy of youth, 
the mere animal spirits of which console and 
divert her from her sense of loss, she would 
at once collapse with chagrin and utter dis- 
enchantment. This I have known some 
of the very best of her sex to do a decade 
later when they came to realize how bank- 
rupt, and soul hungry, and starving they 
were. This, indeed, is such that many are 
prompted to throw themselves into some 
lush, rank, crude, and highly saturated 
orthodoxy, swinging over perhaps from 
extreme radicalism to catholicism, or 
throwing themselves into the arms of 
Christian Science or occultism, or coquet- 
ting with dangerous theories of social and 
even family reform, in order to escape 
from the creeping palsy of the, heart 
whence are the “ issues of life’? even more 
for young women than men. 


The old saw that “it is more to ap- 


preciate than to criticise’? also has more 
pertinency for the female sex, and is true 
not only of works of art but of the world 
itself. Girls can refuse to accept the lat- 
ter as given with far less impunity than 
men, enervating though this skepticism is 
for both. Is it not high time to make an 
end of this ghostly, scholastic, pedantic 
philosophy of disenchantment, evolved by 
minds cloistered away from life, invalids 
themselves, or else seeking a cure for an 
age, for races or for individuals exhausted 
by intellectual or emotional or other dis- 
sipation ? 

This is especially tragic since we have 
now a more sane and modern philosophy 
of life, mind, and conduct, based on the 
genetic aspect of things in which the child, 
which is the object in all the world most 
worthy of love, service, and study, is the 
key and center. Heredity with all its an- 
cient wealth and worth and its all-dom- 
inating laws, the sciences that yield some 
of their most precious theoretical and 
practical lessons in the domain of infant 
care and feeding, the infinite problems of 
education from the cradle to matrimony 
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and the cradle again, suggest a new and 
better curriculum for women. It is hardly 
too much to say that when paidology now 
has so many new academic chairs, period- 
icals, and other literature, the most and 
best we know about the child to-day is 
largely the creation of woman, or at least 
would have been impossible without the 
data, insights, and suggestions that she has 
supplied. Perhaps no other science is so 
much her creation, and she made it be- 
cause she wants it. This shows where the 
soil of her soul is richest and will profit 
most by culture. That the problems which 
center in child bearing and rearing and 
which lay so many sciences under tribute 
will sometime constitute the core of the 
higher education of women, and that it 
will fit them ‘not only for motherhood but 
for independent careers, if these are neces- 
sary, I have no shadow of doubt. But for 
all this, there is some consolation in the 
fact that not very many girl students, and 
those the more intellectual perhaps of the 
upper classes, are infected by this strange 
canker of modern sophistic and scholastic 
philosophizing. 

But the very worst and most wide- 
spread cultural perversity of our women’s 
colleges has come from the “ universitiz- 
ing influences’ of the last decade or two, 
which are bad enough for college boys but 
far worse for girls. Beginning with the 
Johns Hopkins movement, which marked 
in many ways a splendid epoch in the his- 
tory of superior education and which has 
built on a higher story to our whole edu- 
cational system, most leading universities 
have been very actively filling academic 
chairs in our circa six hundred so-called 
colleges with young, very narrowly trained 
experts who neither possess nor respect 
general culture, and who tend in turn to 
“ universitize” both pedagogic methods 
and matter for callow collegians even in 
the earlier years of their course. Dwarf- 
ing as precocious specialization is for boys, 
it is almost a deformity for the average 
girl, And yet, as the above quotations 
show, it is precisely these ideals that have 
found lodgment in the minds of the heads 
of girls’ colleges. 

But the worst of the worst is that with 
this movement has gone the progressive 
exaltation of method over matter, of form 
over content, and the pedantic affectation 
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of ways of teaching and study, fitted only 
for advance research, by professorlings 
who teach only crude novices; and this, 
too, is worse for girls than for boys. 
College English, for example, has _be- 
come to-day predominantly philology, the 
minute study of a few texts with volumi- 
nous notes. Instead of inciting to wide 
general reading of ancient and contem- 
porary authors, the ideals of extensive are 
driven out by those of intensive study. 
The professor of English has a perfect 
phobia of being thought popular and intel- 
ligible and interesting to the average mind, 
but wishes to seem to be erudite in some 
recondite way. He is afraid of being 
thought womanish or entertaining to wom- 
en’s clubs, and so he impupates himself in 
a smudge of linguistics. A college girl of 
talent would like to get a little skim- 
mingly over the chief plays of Shakespeare, 
the works of Milton, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Browning, Tennyson, and two or three 
dozen more; sense the story roots and 
moral of a score or two of novels and 
dramas, contemporary and historic, and 
perhaps have a peep at Hauptmann, Su- 
dermann, Maeterlinck, and a few more 
At any 


great foreigners in translation. 
rate she would not be densely ignorant of 


any of these. But this her professor flouts 
as superficiality. Her mind at this stage 
in this field ought to be chiefly surface, 
but his ideal is a few things thoroughly. 
The girl’s work in English must be con- 
trolled and the verbiage of everything 
read pressed out until the whole is juice- 
less. ‘The professor trains her as if she 
were to be a proofreader or an editor of 
a few texts like himself, more notes than 
text. “It is not the function of rhetoric,” 
said a professor of a widely used text- 
book, “ to concern itself with the question 
whether or not the student has anything 
worth saying. Its business is to so train 
him that if he ever tries to say things it 
will be done with Purity, Precision, and 
Propriety.” These are his trinity. 

Often in Latin, German, French, and 
the rest, the end and aim is too linguistic. 
This is the anatomy of dead, and not the 
physiology of living tissue. Let a pupil 
tell her professor in any literature or lan- 
guage that she has spent most of her time 
and finds chief interest in reading over the 
other works of authors studied, perhaps in 
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translations into her language, or let her in 
any way give sign that she prefers breadth 
and range to his pedantic ideal of depth of 
knowledge, or that she is chiefly intent on 
getting general impressions over a wide 
field and cares less to focus as he wishes, 
and listen to his comments! .There are of 
course a few, a very few, professors of 
English and other languages who have 
read widely the literature written in those 
languages, but this is not at all necessary 
and it is not the best pedagogic form to 
show it. Many of these teachers are sur- 
prisingly unread in their own fields; they 
are mere etymologists, grammarians, and 
rhetoricians. 

So in sciences, college girls even more 
than boys need a wide field of general 
knowledge and interest. Physics, for ex- 
ample, should not be dehumanized and 
reduced to mathematics, but should be 
taught with many intellect-awakening ex- 
periments that are not handicapped with 
equations. In a general way the girl is 
repeating in her own development the 
stages of the history of science, and a little 
of that should come in to put her en rap- 
port with the obstacles it has had to 
overcome, its heroes and epochs. To have 
reduced this to an arid logic of symbols in 
higher schools and girls’ colleges I believe 
will be pointed to as the lowest low- 
water mark of pedagogic decadence which 
this splendid science has ever reached. So 
the natural history side of biology and 
not mere classification, taxonomy, and 
technical nomenclature; so in all sciences 
the practical applications and _ utilities 
should precede the exact and technical. 
This is a long chapter into which I cannot 
enter here. It is a sad story of pedagogic 
degeneration with form everywhere tri- 
umphant over content, with scribes, phari- 
sees, and epigoni strangling the spirit that 
lives with the letter that kills. Every- 
where the developmental stages of the hu- 
man mind seem to be lost sight of. 

It has been often said to be one of the 
most characteristic signs of great minds, 
like Goethe’s, for instance, to retain always 
at every stage of development the vivid and 
sympathetic realization of how each preced- 
ing stage felt and looked, even back to child- 
hood, while conversely, it is claimed that 
minds of a rather common order have to 
burn these vital memories of their earlier 
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stages in order to develop energy enough 
not to be arrested in them. Such minds 
tend to cover these limitations by indulging 
the fancy that they reasoned their way up 
instead of evolving naturally. If this dis- 
tinction holds, it is easy to see to which type 
the creators and followers of the above 
pedagogic methods belong. They have lost 
touch with even their own youth. The 
“ universitizing ” college professor teaching 
the above subjects in the above way to the 
cloistered girl in the golden age of her 
life, telling her in the language of her 
president above quoted to make some 
branch “ her chief intellectual interest dur- 
ing her life,” and that the pursuit of some 
such “truth is the all-important thing,” 
and that this is “ the ideal of scholarship ” 
to be incessantly pursued, is pursuing a 
line of endeavor which has not for its 
result the enfranchisement of women 
claimed for it, but only a more insidious 
form of a subjection of the best that is in 
her. 

This subjection is all the more danger- 
ous because it is not only sanctioned but 
enforced by misguided feminists them- 
selves. That in this commencement sea- 


son, as I write, girls are emerging from 
the system still so buoyant and not more 
faded, is another triumph of their marvel- 
ous psycho-physic system, supercharged as 
it always is with vitality for future gen- 


erations. It is this that enables the girl 
to survive so well this denatured intellec- 
tual regimen. It is this, too, that shows 
us perhaps even more clearly than before 
how glorious she will be when we really 
do evolve, as we are happily just now be- 
ginning to do, a system of courses, regi- 
men, and methods that really fit and do 
not distort her interests and her nature. 
The best reason to believe that, despite 
these defects, good even now predominates 
over evil in our girls’ colleges is the new 
hope just beginning to tinge the East that 
her naturally too acquiescent soul is be- 
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ginning to see and grope its way to the 
right path, 

If our pedagogy is prone to exaggerate 
the rationality of human nature in general, 
this is still more true for the feminine side 
of it. College men are often almost anx- 
ious to find some proprium or quiddity in 
their souls which others lack and in which 
they can excel; and some, as Irving Bab- 
bitt has well said, would almost prefer 
to be different than to be great. They 
have an exaggerated sense of the “ other- 
ness of things.” The effects of special- 
ization, and the affectation of originality 
that results from the present “ universi- 
tizing” of colleges is most unfortunate 
for girls. If it is a mark of the gentle- 
man not to obtrude his Fach in society 
and to conceal all earmarks of his pro- 
fession, simply showing gentlemanly re- 
finement and intelligence, still more is this 
so of a lady, in whom shoppiness is 
perilously near to vulgarity and is always 
disagreeable. “ Discipline and selective 
sympathy ” is surely better than the spirit 
of meddling, busybody reformers. Good 
manners, a correct, informed taste, the 
feminine side of things even in science, 
and essentially humanistic culture is better 
than the spirit of either strivers, mixers or 
climbers. It is because woman’s nature is 
more generic, more nearly coextensive with 
the authentic soul of the race of which 
she is a better representative than man, 
that not only should the barbed-wire 
fences of entrance examinations be torn 
down for her, but her genuine interest in 
literature should be protected from the 
philologizers. "The methods of synthesis 
should predominate over those of analysis; 
there should be plenty of leisure in which 
she can entertain her soul, and perhaps we 
shall even come to the point of believing 
that dilettantism and superficiality need to 
be rescued from the excessive degradation 
to which our overacuminated and hyper- 
methodical pedagogy has condemned them. 
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CHAPTER XI 
A BARGAIN OFF 


vag ORNIN’, Georgianna,” said 
Captain Cy to his house- 
keeper as the latter un- 
locked the back door of 
the Whittaker house next 
morning. “I’m a little 
' ahead of you this time.’ 
Miss Taylor, being Bayport born and 
bred, was an early ri:er. She lodged with 
her sister, in Bassett’s Hollow, a good half 


mile from the Cy Whittaker place, but 
she was always on hand at the latter es- 
tablishment by six each morning, except 


Sundays. Now she glanced quickly at the 
clock. The time was ten minutes to six. 

“Land sakes!” she exclaimed; “I 
should say you was! What in the world 
got you up so early? Ain’t sick, are you?” 

“No,” replied the captain wearily. “I 
ain’t sick. I didn’t sleep very well last 
night, that’s all.” 

Georgianna looked sharply at him. His 
face was haggard and his eyes had dark 
circles under them. 

“Humph!” she grunted. “No, I 
guess you didn’t. Looks to me as if you'd 
been up all night.” Then she added an 
anxious query: “”Tain’t Bos’n—she ain’t 
sick, I hope?” 

“No. She’s all right. I say, Georgi- 
anna, you put on an extry plate this 
mornin’. Got company for breakfast.” 

The housekeeper was surprised. 

“ For breakfast?” she repeated. ‘“ Land 
of goodness! who’s comin’ for breakfast? 
I never heard of company droppin’ in for 
breakfast. That’s one meal folks generally 
get to home. Who is it? Mr. Tidditt? 


Has Ketury turned him outdoor because 
he’s too bad an example for her hus- 
band?” 

“No, ’tain’t Ase. It’s a—a friend of 
mine. Well, not exactly a friend, maybe, 
but an acquaintance from out of town. 
He came last evenin’. He’s up in the spare 
bedroom.” 

“Well, I never! Come unexpected, 
didn’t he? I wish I’d known he was 
comin’. That spare-room bed ain’t been 
aired I don’t know when.” 

“T guess he can stand it. I cal’late 
he’s slept in consider’ble worse. Hum! 
Yes, he did come kind of sudden.” 

“ What’s his name?” 

“What difference does that make? I 
don’t know’s his name makes any odds 
about gettin’ his breakfast for him.” 

Georgianna was hurt. Her easy-going 
employer had never used this tone before 
when addressing her. 

“Oh!” she sniffed. 
you feel? All right! I can mind my own 
business, thank you. I only asked because 
it’s convenient sometimes to know whether 
to call a person Bill Smith or Sol Jones. 
But I don’t care if it’s Nebuchadnezzar. 
I know when to keep my tongue still, | 
guess.” 

She flounced over to the range. 
tain Cy looked ashamed of himself. 

“T’m kind of out of sorts to-day,” he 
said. “Got some headache. Why, his 
name is—is—yes, ‘tis Smith, come to 
think of it—John Smith. Funny you 
should guess right, wan’t it?” 

“ Humph!” was the ungracious an- 
swer. “‘ Names don’t interest me, I tell 
you.” 

The captain was in the dining room 
when Bos’n appeared. 


“Is that the way 


Cap- 
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“Good morning, Uncle Cyrus,” she 
said. “ You’ve been waiting, haven’t you? 
Am I late? I didn’t mean to be.” 

“No, no! you ain’t late. Early, if 
anything. Breakfast ain’t quite ready yet. 
Come here and set in my lap. I want to 
talk to you.” 

He took her on his knee. 
up into his face. 

“What's the matter, Uncle Cy?” she 
asked. ‘‘ What makes you so sober?” 

“Sober? If you ain’t the oldest young 
one for eight years I ever saw! Why, I 
ain’t sober. No, no! Say, Bos’n, do you 
like your school as well as ever?” 

“Yes, sir. I like it better all the time.” 

“Do, hey? And that teacher woman— 
go on likin’ her?” 

The child nodded emphatically. ‘ Yes, 
sir,” she said. “ And I haven’t been kept 
after since that once.” 

“Sho! sho! ’Course you ain’t! So you 
think | Bayport’s as nice as Concord, do 
you! 

“Qh, lots nicer! If mamma was only 
here I’d never want to be anywhere else. 
And not then, maybe, unless you was 
there, too.” 

“Hum! Want to know! Say, Bos’n, 
how would you feel if you had to go some- 
wheres else?” 

“To live? Have we got to? I’d feel 
dreadful, of course. But if you’ve got to 
go, Uncle Cyrus, why. 3 

“Me? No; I ain’t got to go any- 
wheres. But ’twas you I was thinkin’ of. 
— you want to leave the old man, 
ley? 

“To leave you! Oh, Uncle Cyrus!” 

She was staring at him now and her 
chin was trembling. 

“Uncle,” she demanded, 
going to send me away? 
a good girl?” 

The captain’s lips shut tight. He wait- 
ed a moment before replying. “ ’Deed 
you've been a good girl!” he said brusque- 
ly. “TI never saw a better one. No, I 
ain’t goin’ to send you away. Don’t you 
worry about that.” 

“But Alicia Atkins said one time you 
told somebody you was going to send me 
out West, after a while. I didn’t believe 
it, then, she’s so mean, but she said you 
said . 

“Said!” Captain Cy groaned. 


She looked 


“vou ain’t 
Haven’t I been 
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Lord knows what I ain’t said! I’ve been 


a fool, dearie, and it’s a judgment on me, 

I guess.” 

“ But ain’t you goin’ to keep me? I— 
” 


I 

She sobbed. 
hair. 

“Keep you?” he muttered. 
the big dipper! 

I can—if I can.” 

“Hello!” said a voice. The pair 
looked up. The man who had arrived on 
the previous night stood in the sitting- 
room doorway. How long he had been 
standing there the captain did not know. 
What he did know was that Mr. John 
Smith by daylight was not more prepos- 
sessing than the same individual viewed by 
the aid of a lamp. 

Emily saw the stranger and slid from 
Captain Cy’s knees. The captain rose. 

“ Bos’n,” he said, “this is Mr.—er 
—Smith, who’s goin’ to make us a little 
visit. I want you to shake hands with 
him.” ~ 

The girl dutifully approached Mr. 
Smith and extended her hand. He took 
it and held it in his own. 

“Ts this the—” he began. 

Captain Cy bowed assent. 

“Yes,” he said, his eyes fixed on the 
visitor’s face. “Yes. Don’t forget what 
you said last night.” 

Smith shook his head. 

“No,” he replied. “I ain’t the kind 
that forgets, unless it pays pretty well. 
There’s some things I’ve remembered for 
quite a few years.” 

He looked the child over from head to 
foot and his brows drew together in an 
ugly frown. 

“So this is her, hey?” he muttered mus- 
ingly. “ Humph! Well, I don’t know as 
I’d have guessed it. Favors the other side 
of the house more—the respectable side, I 
should say. Still, there’s a little brand of 
the lost sheep, hey? Enough to prove prop- 
erty, huh? Mark of the beast, I s’pose the 
psalm-singin’ relations would call it. D—n 
em! * 

“ Steady!” broke in the captain. Mr. 
Smith started, seemed to remember where 
he was, and his manner changed. 

“Come and see me, honey,” he coaxed, 
drawing the girl toward him by the hand 
he was holding. “ Ain’t you got a nice 


The captain stroked her 


“Yes, by 


I’m goin’ to keep you, if 
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kiss for me this fine mornin’? Don’t be 
scared. I won't bite.” 

Bos’n looked shrinkingly at Mr. Smith’s 
unshaven cheeks and then at Captain Cy. 
The latter’s face was absolutely devoid of 
expression. He merely nodded. 

So Emily kissed one of the bristling 
cheeks. The kiss was returned full upon 
the mouth. She wiped her lips and darted 
away to her chair by the table. 

“‘What’s your hurry?” inquired the 
visitor. “‘ Don’t I do it right? Been some 
time since I kissed a girl—a little one, any- 
how,” he added, winking at his host. 
““ Never mind, we'll know each other bet- 
ter by and by.” 

He looked on in wondering disgust as 
Bos’n said her “ grace.” 

“What in blazes?” he burst out, when 
the little blessing was finished. ‘“‘ Who 
put her up to that? A left-over from the 
psalm singers, is it?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered the captain, 
speaking with deliberation. “I do know 
that I like to have her do it and that she 
shall do it as long’s she’s at this table.” 

“Oh! she shall, hey? Well, I reck- 


on 


“She shall—as long as she’s at this 


table. Is that real plain and understand- 
able, or shall I write it down?” 

There was an icy clearness in the cap- 
tain’s tone which seemed to freeze further 
conversation on the part of Mr. Smith. 
He merely grunted and ate his breakfast 
in silence. He ate a great deal and ate it 
rapidly. 

Bos’n departed for school when the meal 
was over. Captain Cy helped her on with 
her coat and hood. Then, as he always 
did of late, he kissed her good-by. 

“ Hi!” called Mr. Smith from the sit- 
ting room. “Ain’t I in on that? If 
there’s any kisses goin’ I want to take a 
hand before the deal’s over.” 

““ Must I?” whispered Bos’n pleadingly. 
“ Must I, Uncle Cy? I don’t want to. I 
don’t like him.” 

“Come on!” called Mr. Smith. 
gettin’ over my bashfulness fast. 
up! ” 

“Must I kiss him, Uncle Cyrus?” 
whispered Bos’n. ‘“ Must 1?” 

“No!” snapped the captain sharply. 
“Trot right along now, dearie. Be a good 
girl. Good-by.” 


“ I’m 
Hurry 
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He entered the sitting room. His guest 
had found the Sunday box and was light- 
ing one of his host’s cigars. 

“Well,” he inquired easily, ‘“ what's 
next on the bill? Anything goin’ on in 
this forsaken hole?” 

“’There’s a barber shop down the road. 
You might go there first, I should say. 
Not that you need it, but just as a novelty 
like.” 

“Humph! I don’t know. 
matter with your razor?” 

“Nothin’. At least I ain’t found any- 
thing wrong with it yet.” 

“Oh! Say, look here! you’re a queer 
guy, you are. I ain’t got you right in my 
mind yet. One minute butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth and the next you're 
fresh as a new egg. What is your little 
game, anyway? You've got one, so don’t 
tell me you ain’t.” 

Captain Cy was plainly embarrassed. 
He gazed at the “ Shore to Shore ”’ picture 
on the wall as he answered. 

“No game about it,” he said. 


What’s the 


* Last 


night you and I agreed that nothin’ was 


to be said for a few days. You was to stay 
here and I’d try to make you comfort’ble, 
that’s all. Then we'd see about that other 
matter, settle on a fair price, and 3 

“Yes, I know. That’s all right. But 
you're too willin’. There’s something else. 
Say!” The ugly scowl was in evidence 
again. “Say, look here, you! you ain’t got 
somethin’ up your sleeve, have you? There 
ain’t something more that I don’t know 
about, is there? No more secrets than 
that P 

“No! You hear me? No! You'll get 
your rights and maybe a little more than 
your rights, if you’re decent. And it'll 
pay you to be decent.” 

“ Humph!” Mr. Smith seemed to be 
thinking. Then he added, looking up 
keenly under his brows: “ How about the 
—the incumbrance on the property? Of 
course when I go I'll have to take that 
with me, and # 

Captain Cy interrupted. 

“There! there!” he exclaimed, and 
there was a shake in his voice, “ there! 
there! Don’t let’s talk about such things 
now. I—I— Let’s wait a spell. We'll 
have some more plans to make, maybe. If 
you want to use my razor it’s right in that 
drawer. Just help yourself.” 





“He shook a big forefinger in the man’s face.’ 


The visitor laughed aloud. He nodded 
as if satisfied. ‘“‘ Ho! ho!” he chuckled. 
“T see! Humph! yes—I see. The fools 
ain’t all dead and there’s none to beat an 
old one. Well! well! All right, pard! 
I guess you and me’ll get along fine. I’ve 
changed my mind; I will go to the barber 
shop, after all. Only I’m a little shy of 
dust just at present. So, to oblige a friend, 
maybe you’ll hand over, huh?” 

The captain reached into his pocket, ex- 
tracted a two-dollar bill, and passed it to 
the speaker. Mr. Smith smiled and shook 
his head. 


“You can’t come in on that, pard,” he 


said. “ The limit’s five.” 

Captain Cy took back the bill and ex- 
changed it for one with a V in each corner. 
The visitor took it and turned toward the 
door. 

“Ta! ta!” he said, taking his hat from 
the peg in the dining room. “ I’m off for 


a 
Ww mot rane 


the clippers. When I come back I'll be 
the sweetest little Willie in the diggin’s. 
So lcng.” 

Bos’n and the captain sat down to the 
dinner at noon alone. Mr. Smith had not 
returned from his trip to the barber’s. He 
came in, however, just before the meal was 
over, still in an unshorn condition, some- 
what flushed and very loquacious. 

“Say!” he exclaimed genially, “ that 
Simpson’s the right sort, ain’t he? Him 
and me took a shine to each other from 
the go-off. He’s been West himself and 
he’s got some width to him. He’s no 
psalm singer.” 

“ Humph! ” commented the captain, with 
delicate sarcasm. “ He don’t seem to be 
much of a barber either. What's the mat- 
ter? Gone out of business, has he? Or 
was you so wild or woolly he got dis- 
couraged afore he begun?” 

“Great snakes!” exclaimed the visitor; 
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“T forgot all about the clippers! 
that’s one on me, pard! I’ll make a new 
try soon’s grub’s over. Don’t be so tight- 
fisted with the steak; this is a plate I’m 
passin’, not a contribution box.” 

He winked at Bos’n and would have 
chucked her under the chin if she had not 
dodged. She seemed to have taken a great 
aversion to Mr. Smith and was plainly 
afraid of him. 

“Ts he going to stay very long, Uncle 
Cyrus?” she whispered, when it was 
school time once more. “ Do you think 
he’s nice?” 

Captain Cy did not answer. When she 
had gone and the guest had risen from the 
table and put on his hat, the captain said 
warningly : 

“There’s one little bit of advice I want 
to give you, Mister Man: A bargain’s a 
bargain, but it takes two to keep it. Don’t 
let your love for Tad Simpson lead you 
into talkin’ too much. ‘Talk’s cheap, they 
say, but too much of it might be mighty 
dear for you. Understand?” 

Smith patted him on the back. 


Well, 


“ Lord 


love you, pard!” he chuckled, “I’m no 
spring chicken. 


I’m as hard to open as a 
safe, I am. It takes a can opener to get 
anything out of me.” 

“Yes; well, you can get inside some 
folks easier with a corkscrew. I’ve been 
told that Tad’s a kind of a medium some- 
times. If he raises any spirits in that back 
room of his, I’d leave ’em alone, if I was 
you. So long as you're decent, I'll put up 
with 4 

But Mr. Smith was on his way to the 
gate, whistling as if he hadn’t a care in 
the world. Captain Cy watched him go 
down the road and then, with the drawn, 
weary look on his face which had been 
there since the day before, he entered the 
sitting room and threw himself into a 
chair. 

Miss Phoebe Dawes, the school teacher, 
worked late that evening. There were ex- 
amination papers to be gone over, and 
experience had demonstrated that the only 
place where she could be free from inter- 
ruptions was the schoolroom itself. At 
the perfect boarding house the shrill tones 
of Keturah’s voice and those of Miss Phin- 
ney and Mrs. Tripp penetrated through 
shut doors. It is hard to figure percen- 
tages when the most intimate details of 
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Bayport’s family life are being recited and 
gloated over on the other side of a thin 
partition. And when Matilda undertook 
to defend the Come-Outer faith against 
the assaults of the majority, the verbal riot 
was, as Mr. Tidditt described it, “ like 
feedin’ time in a parrot shop.” 

So Miss Phoebe came to the boarding 
house for supper and then returned to the 
schoolroom, where, with a lighted bracket 
lamp beside her on the desk, she labored 
until nine o’clock. Then she put on her 
coat and hat, extinguished the light, locked 
the door, and started on her lonely walk 
home. 

The “ main road ” in our village is dark 
after nine o’clock. There is a street light 
—a kerosene lamp—on a post in front of 
the Methodist meetinghouse, but the sex- 
ton forgets it, generally speaking, or, at 
any rate, neglects to fill it except at rare 
intervals. Simmons’s front windows are 
ablaze, of course, and so are the dingy 
panes of Simpson’s barber shop. But these 
two centers of sociability are both at the 
depot road corner, and when they are 
passed the only sources of illumination are 
the scattered gleams from the back win- 
dows of dwellings. As most of us retire 
by half past eight, the glow along the 
main road is not dazzling, to say the very 
least. 

Miss Dawes was not afraid of the dark. 
She had been her own escort for a good 
many years. She walked briskly on, heard 
the laughter and loud voices in the barber 
shop die away behind her, passed the school- 
house pond, now bleak and chill with the 
raw November wind blowing across it, 
and began to climb the slope of Whit- 
taker’s Hill. And here the wind, rushing 
in unimpeded over the flooded salt mead- 
ows from the tumbled bay outside, wound 
her skirts about: her and made climbing 
difficult and breath-taking. 

She was, perhaps, halfway up the long 
slope when she heard, in the intervals be- 
tween the gusts, footsteps behind her. She 
knew most of the village people by this 
time and the thought of company was not 
unpleasant. So she paused and pantingly 
waited for whoever was coming. She 
could not see more than a few yards, but 
the footsteps sounded nearer and nearer, 
and, a moment later, a man’s voice began 
singing “ Annie Rooney,” a melody then 
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past its prime in the cities, but popularized 
in Bayport by some departed batch of sum- 
mer boarders. 

She did not recognize the voice and she 
did not particularly approve of singing in 
the streets, especially such loud singing. 
So she decided not to wait longer, and was 
turning to continue her climb when the 
person behind stopped his vocalizing and 
called. 

“Hi!” he shouted. 
there! Who is it? 
pard! om 


“ Hello, ahead 
Hold on a minute, 
I’m comin’. 

She disobeyed the order to “ hold on” 
and began to hurry. The hurry was of no 
avail, however, for the follower broke into 
a run and soon was by her side. He was 
a stranger to her. 

“Whee! Wow!” he panted. “ This is 
no race track, pard. Pull up, and let’s 
take it easy. My off leg’s got a kink in 
it and I don’t run as easy as I used to. 
Great snakes; what’s your rush? Ain’t 
you fond of company? Hello! I believe 
it’s a woman!” 

She did not answer. His manner and 
the smell of liquor about him were decid- 
edly unpleasant. ‘The idea that he might 
be a tramp occurred to her. Tramps are 
our bugaboos here in Bayport. 

“A woman!” exclaimed the man, hilar- 
iously. “‘ Well, say! I didn’t believe there 
was one loose in this tail end of nowhere. 
Girlie, I’m glad to see you. Not that I 
can see you much, but never mind. All 
cats are gray in the dark, hey? You 
can’t see me, neither, so we'll take each 
the other on trust. ‘She’s my sweetheart, 
I’m her beau.’ Say, Maud, may I see you 
home?” 

She was frightened now. The Whit- 
taker place on the hilltop was the nearest 
house and that was some distance off. 

“What's the matter, Carrie?” inquired 
the man. “ Don’t be scared. I wouldn’t 
hurt you. I’m just lonesome, that’s all, 
and I need society. Don’t rush, you'll 
ruin your complexion. Here! come under 
my wing and let’s toddle along together. 
How’s mamma?” 

He seized her arm and pulled her back 
beside him. She tried to free herself, but 
could not. Her unwelcome escort held her 
fast and she was obliged to move as slowly 
as he did. It was very dark. 

“Say, what is your name?” coaxed the 
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man. “Is it Maud, hey? Or Julia? 
I always liked Julia. Don’t be peevish. 
Tell us, that’s a good girl.” 

She gave a quick jerk and managed to 
pull her arm from his grasp, giving him a 
violent push as she did so. He, being un- 
steady on his feet, tumbled down the low 
bank which edged the sidewalk. Then she 
ran on up the hill as fast as she could. 
She heard him swear as he fell. 

She had nearly reached the end of the 
Whittaker fence when he caught her. He 
was laughing, and that alarmed her almost 
as much as if he had been angry. 

“Naughty! naughty!” he chuckled, 
holding her fast. “‘ Tryin’ to sneak, was 
you? Not much! Not this time! Did 
you ever play. forfeits when you was little? 
Well, this is a forfeit game and you're It. 
You must bow to the prettiest, kneel to 
the wittiest, and kiss the one you love best. 
And I'll let you off on the first two. 
Come now! Pay up!” 

Then she screamed. And her scream 
was answered at once. A gate swung back 
with a bang and she heard some one run- 
ning along the walk toward her. 

“OQ Cap’n Whittaker!” she called. 
“Come! Come quick, please!” 

How she knew that the person running 
toward her was Captain Cy has not been 
satisfactorily explained even yet. She can- 
not explain it and neither can the captain. 
And equally astonishing was the latter’s 
answer. He certainly had not heard her 
voice often enough to recognize it under 
such circumstances. 

“ All right, teacher!” he shouted. “ I’m 
comin’! Let go of that woman, you— 
Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

He had seized Mr. Smith by the coat 
collar and jerked him away from his vic- 
tim. Miss Dawes took refuge behind the 
captain’s bulky form. The two men looked 
at each other. Smith was recovering his 
breath. 

“Tt’s you, is it?” repeated Captain Cy. 
Then, turning to Miss Phoebe, he asked: 
“ Did he hurt you?” 

“No! Not yet. 
dreadfully. Who is he? 
him?” 

Her persecutor answered the question. 

“You bet your life he knows me!” he 
snarled. “He knows me mighty well! 
Pard, you keep your nose out of this, 


But he frightened me 


Do you know 
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d’you see! You mind your own business. 
I wa’n’t goin’ to hurt her any.” 

The captain paid no attention to him. 

“Yup, I know him,” he said, grimly. 
Then he added, pointing toward the light- 
ed window of the house ahead: “ You— 
Smith, you go in there and stay there! 
Trot! Don’t make me speak twice.” 

But Mr. Smith was too far gone with 
anger and the “spirits” raised by Tad 
Simpson to heed the menace in the words. 

“Smith, hey?” he sneered. ‘“ Oh, yes, 
Smith! Well, Smith ain’t goin’, d’you 
see! He’s goin’ to do what he pleases. I 
reckon I’m on top of the roost here! I 
know what’s what! You can’t talk to me. 
I’ve got rights, I have, and 

“ Blast your rights! ” 

“What? What? Blast my rights, hey? 
Oh, yes! Think because you’ve got money 
you can cheat me out of ’em, do you? 
Well, you can’t! And how about the 
other part of those rights? S’pose I walk 
right into that house and ‘a 


“Stop it! Shut up! You'd better 


not Pe 

“And into that bedroom and just say: 
‘Emmie, here’s your . 

He didn’t finish the sentence. Captain 
Cy’s big fist struck him fairly between the 
eyes, and the back of his head struck the 
walk with a “smack!” Then, through 
the fireworks which were illuminating his 
muddled brain, he heard the captain’s 
voice. 

“You low-down, good - for - nothin’ 
scamp!” growled Captain Cy. “ All this 
day I’ve been hatin’ myself for the way 
I’ve acted to you. I’ve hated myself and 
been tryin’ to spunk up courage to say 
‘It’s all off!’ But I was too much of a 
coward, I guess. And now the Lord 
A’mighty has made me say it. You want 
your rights, do you? So? Then get ’em 
if you can. It’s you and me for it, and 
we'll see who’s the best man. Teacher, if 
you're ready I'll walk home with you 
now.” 

Mr. Smith was not entirely cowed. 

“You go!” he yelled. “Go ahead! 
And I'll go to a lawyer’s to-morrow. But 
to-night, and inside of five minutes, I'll 
walk into that house of yours and get 
my 

The captain dropped Miss Dawes’s arm 
and strode back to where his antagonist 
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was sitting in the dust of the walk. Stoop- 
ing down, he shook a big forefinger in the 
man’s face. 

“You've been out West, they tell me,” 
he whispered, sternly. ‘Yes! Well, out 
West they take the law into their own 
hands, sometimes, I hear. I’ve been in 
South America, and they do it there, too. 
Just so sure as you go into my house to- 
night and touch—well, you know what I 
mean—just so sure I'll kill you like a dog, 
if I have to chase you to Jericho. Now 
you can believe that or not. If I was you 
I'd believe it.” 

Taking the frightened schoolmistress by 
the arm once more he walked away. Mr. 
Smith said nothing till they had gone some 
distance. Then he called after them. 

“You wait till to-morrow! ” he shouted. 
“You just wait and see what ‘Il happen 
to-morrow!” ; 

Captain Cy was silent all the way to 
the gate of the perfect boarding house. 
Miss Dawes was silent likewise, but she 
thought a great deal. At the gate “she 
said: 

“ Captain Whittaker, I’m ever so much 
obliged to you. I can’t thank you enough.” 

“Don’t try then. That’s what you said 
to me about the cow.” 

“ But I’m almost sorry you were the one 
to come. I’m afraid that man will get you 
into trouble. Has he—can he— What 
did he mean about to-morrow? Who is 
he?” 

The captain pushed his cap back from 
his forehead. 

“Teacher,” he said, “ there’s a proverb, 
ain’t there, about lettin’ to-morrow take 
care of itself? As for trouble—well, I 
did think I’d had trouble enough in my 
life to last me through, but I cal’late I’ve 
got another guess. Anyhow, don’t you 
fret. I did just the right thing and I’m 
glad I did-it. If it was only me I wouldn’t 
fret either. But there’s—” He stopped, 
groaned, and pulled the cap forward 
again. “Good night,” he added, and 
turned to go. 

Miss Dawes leaned forward and de- 
tained him. 

“ Just a minute, Cap’n Whittaker,” she 
said. “I was a little prejudiced against 
you when I came here. I was told that 
you got me the teacher’s position, and 
there was more than a hint that you did 
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“Tt was Captain Cy who interrupted.” 
y 


it for selfish reasons of your own. When 
you called that afternoon at the school I 
was i 

“Don’t say a word! I was the biggest 
fool in town that time and I’ve been 
ashamed to look in the glass ever since. I 
ain’t always such an idiot.” 

“But I’ve had to judge people for 
myself in my lifetime,” continued the 
schoolmistress, “and I’ve made up my 
mind that I was mistaken in you. I 
should like to apologize. Will you shake 
hands?” 

She extended her hand. 
hesitated. 

“Hadn’t you better wait a spell?” he 
asked. ‘“ You’ve heard that swab call me 
partner. Hadn’t——” 

“No; I don’t know what your trouble 
is, of course, and I certainly shan’t men- 
tion it to anyone. But whatever it is I’m 
sure you are right and it’s not your fault. 
Now will you shake hands?” 

The captain did not answer. He merely 
took the proffered hand, shook it heartily, 
and strode off into the dark. 


Captain Cy 


CHAPTER XII 


“TOWN MEETIN’ ” 


“'THIs is goin’ to be a memoriable town 
meetin’! ” declared Sylvanus Cahoon, with 
unction, rising from the settee to gaze 
about him over the heads of the voters in 
the town hall. “I bet you every able- 
bodied man in Bayport ’ll be here this 
forenoon. Yes, sir! that’s what I call it, a 
me-mo-riable meetin’! ” 

“See anything of Cy?” inquired Josiah 
Dimick, who sat next to Sylvanus. 

“No, he ain’t ceme yet. And Heman 
ain’t here neither. Hello! there’s Tad. 
Looks happy, seems to me.” 

Captain Dimick stood up to inspect Mr. 
Simpson. 

“ Humph!” he muttered. . “ Well, un- 
less my count’s wrong, he ain’t got much to 
be happy about. ’Lonzo Snow’s with him. 
Tad does look sort of joyful, don’t he? 
Them that laughs last, laughs best. When 
the vote for school committee’s all in: we'll 
see who does the grinnin’. But I can’t un- 
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derstand— Hello! there’s Tidditt. Asaph! 
Ase! §-s-t-t! Come here a minute.” 

Mr. Tidditt, trembling with excitement, 
and shaking hands effusively with everyone 
he met, pushed his way up the aisle and 
bent over his friend. 

“Say, Ase,” whispered Josiah, “ where’s 
Whit? Why ain’t he on hand? Nothin’s 
happened, has it?” 

“No,” replied the town clerk. “ Ev- 
erything seems to be all right. I stopped 
in on the way along and Cy said not to 
wait; he’d be here on time. He’s been 
kind of off his feed for the last day or so, 
and I cal’late he didn’t feel like hurryin’. 
Say, Joe, now honest, what do you think of 
my chances?” 

Such a confirmed joker as Dimick 
couldn’t lose an opportunity like this. 
With the air of one trying to be cheer- 
ful under discouragement he answered 
that, so far, Asaph’s chances looked fair, 
pretty fair, but of course you couldn’t al- 
ways sometimes tell. Mr. Tidditt rushed 
away to begin the handshaking all over 
again. 

From this round of cordiality he was 
reluctantly torn and conducted to the plat- 
form. After thumping the desk with his 
fist he announced that the gathering would 
“ come to order right off, as there was con- 
sider’ble business to be done and it ought 
to be goin’ ahead.” He then proceeded to 
read the call for the meeting. ‘This cere- 
mony was no sooner over than Abednego 
Small, “ Uncle Bedny,” was on his feet 
loudly demanding to be informed why the 
town “hadn’t done nothin’” toward fix- 
ing up the Bassett’s Hollow road. Uncle 
Bedny’s speech had proceeded no further 
than “‘ Feller citizens, in the name of an 
outrageous—I should say outraged portion 
of our community I—” when he was 
choked off by a self-appointed committee 
who knew Mr. Small of old and had seat- 
ed themselves near him to be ready for 
just such emergencies. The next step, 
judged by meetings of other years, should 
have been to elect unanimously Eben Sal- 
ters moderator; but as Captain Eben re- 
fused to serve, owing to his interest in the 
Whittaker campaign, Alvin Knowles was, 
by a small majority, chosen for that office. 
Mr. Knowles was a devout admirer of the 
great Atkins, and his election would have 
been considered a preliminary victory for 


the opposition had it not been that many 
of Captain Cy’s adherents voted for Alvin 
from a love of mischief, knowing from 
experience his ignorance of parliamentary 
law and his easy-going rule. ‘ Now 
there'll be fun!” declared one delighted 
individual. ‘“ Anything’s in order when 
Alvin’s chairman.” 

The proceedings of the first half hour 
were disappointingly tame. Most of us 
had come there to witness a political wres- 
tling match between Tad Simpson and 
Cyrus Whittaker. Some even dared hope 
that Congressman Atkins might direct his 
fight in person. But neither the Honor- 
able nor Captain Cy was in the hall as yet. 
Solon Eldridge was reélected selectman 
and so also was Asaph Tidditt. Nobody 
but Asaph seemed surprised at this result. 
His speech of acceptance would undoubt- 
edly have been a triumph of oratory had it 
not been interrupted by Uncle Bedny, who 
rose to protest emphatically against “ settin’ 
round and wastin’ time” when the Bas- 
sett’s Hollow road “ had ruts deep enough 
to drown a cat in whenever there was a 
more’n average heavy dew.” 

The Bassett’s Hollow delegate being 


again temporarily squelched, Moderator 
Knowles announced that nominations for 
the vacant place on the school committee 


were in order. There was a perceptible 
stir on the settees. This was what the 
meeting had been waiting for. 

“No sign of Cy or Heman yet,” ob- 
served Mr. Cahoon, craning his neck in 
the direction of the door. “ It’s the queer- 
est thing ever I see.” 

“ Queer enough about Cy, that’s a fact,” 
concurred Captain Dimick. “I ain’t so 
surprised about Heman’s not comin’. 
Looks as if Whit was right; he always 
said Atkins dodged a row where folks 
could watch it. Does most of his fightin’ 
from round the corner. Hello! there’s 
Tad. Now you'll see the crown of glory 
set on ’Lonzo Snow’s head. Hope the 
crown’s padded nice and soft. Anything 
with sharp edges would sink in.” 

But Mr. Simpson, it seemed, was not yet 
ready to proceed with the coronation. He 
had risen to ask permission of the meeting 
to defer the school committee matter for a 
short time. Persons, important persons, 
who should be present while the nominat- 
ing was going on, had not yet arrived. He 
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was sure that the gathering would wish to 
hear from these persons. He asked for 
only a slight delay. Matters such as this, 
affecting the welfare of our posterity, 
ought not to be hurried, etc., etc. 

Mr. Simpson’s request was unexpected. 
The meeting, apparently, didn’t know how 
to take it. Uncle Bedny was firmly held 
in his seat by those about him. Lemuel 
Myrick took the floor to protest. 

“‘T must say,” he declared, “ that I don’t 
see any reason for waitin’. If folks ain’t 
here, that’s their own fault. Mr. Moder- 
ator, | demand that the nominatin’ go 
ahead.” 

Tad was on his feet instantly. 

“T’m goin’ to appeal,” he cried, “ to the 
decency and gratitude of the citizens of the 
town of Bayport. One of the persons I’m 
—that is, we’re waitin’ for has done more 
for our beautiful village than all the rest 
of us put together. There ain’t no need 
for me to name him. A right up-to-date 
town pump, a lovely memorial window, 
a 

“How about that harbor appropria- 
tion?” cried a voice from the settees. 

Mr. Simpson was taken aback. His 
face flushed and he angrily turned toward 
the interrupter. 

“That’s you, Joe Dimick!” he shouted, 
pointing an agitated forefinger. ‘‘ You 
needn’t scooch down. I know your tongue. 
The idea of you findin’ fault because a 
big man like Congressman Atkins don’t 
jump when you holler ‘Git up!’ What 
do you know about doin’s at Washington? 
That harbor appropriation ‘Il go through 
if anybody on earth can get it through. 
There’s other places besides Bayport to be 
provided for and Fe 

“And their congressmen provide for 
’em,” called another voice. Tad whirled 
to face his new tormenter. 

“Huh!” he grunted with sarcasm. 
“That’s Lem Myrick, J know. Lem, the 
great painter, who votes where he paints 
and gets paid accordin’.” 

“Order!” cried several. 

“Oh, all right; Mr. Moderator! I'll 
keep order all right. But I say to you, 
Lem, and you, Joe Dimick, that I know 
who put these smart notions into your 
heads. We all know, unless we’re born 
fools. Who is it that’s been sayin’ the 
Honorable Heman Atkins was shirkin’ that 


appropriation? Who was it said if he 
was representative the thing would have 
gone through afore this? Who's been 
makin’ his brags that he could get it 
through if he had the chance? You know 
who! So do I! I wish he was here. I 
only wish he was here! I’d say it to his 
face.” 

“Well, he is. Heave ahead and say it.” 

Everyone turned toward the door. Cap- 
tain Cy had entered the hall. He was 
standing in the aisle, and with him was 
Bailey Bangs. ‘The captain looked very 
tired, almost worn out, but he nodded 
coolly to Mr. Simpson, who had retired to 
his seat with surprising quickness and ap- 
parent discomfiture. 

“Here I am, Tad,” continued the cap- 
tain. “ Say your piece.” 

But Tad, it appeared, was not anxious 
to “say his piece.” He was whispering 
earnestly with a group of his followers. 
Captain Cy held up his hand. 

“Mr. Moderator,” he asked, “can I 
have the floor a minute? All I want to 
say is that I cal’late I’m the feller the last 
speaker had reference to. I have said that 
I didn’t see why that appropriation was so 
hard to get. I say it again. Other ap- 
propriations are got, and why not ours? 
I did say if I was a congressman I'd get 
it. Yes, and I’ll say more,” he added, 
raising his voice, “I’ll say that if I was 
sent to Washin’ton by this town, congress- 
man or not, I’d move heaven and earth, 
and all creation from the President down, 
till I did get it. That’s all. So would 
any live man, I should think.” 

He sat down. ‘There was some ap- 
plause. Before it had subsided Abel Leon- 
ard, one of the quickest-witted of Mr. 
Simpson’s workers, was on his feet, gestic- 
ulating for attention. 

“Mr. Moderator,” he shouted, “ I want 
to make a motion. We’ve all heard the 
big talk that’s been made. All right, then! 
I move you, sir, that Captain Cyrus Whit- 
taker be appointed a committee of one to 
go to Washin’ton, if he wants to, or any- 
wheres else, and see that we get the ap- 
propriation. And if we don’t get it the 
blame’s his. There now!” 

There was a roar of laughter. This 
was exactly the sort of “ tit for tat” humor 
that appeals to a Yankee crowd. The mo- 
tion was seconded half a dozen times. 
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Moderator Knowles grinned and shook his 
head. 

“A joke’s a joke,” he said, “ and we all 
like a good one. However, this meetin’ is 
supposed to be for business, not fun, 
so——” 

“ Question! 
onded! 

a chorus. 

“Don’t you think—seems to me that 
ain’t in order,” began the moderator, but 
Captain Cy rose to his feet. The grim 
smile had. returned to his face and he 
looked at the joyous assemblage with al- 
most his old expression of appreciative 
alertness. 

“Never mind the vote,” he said. “I 
realize that Brother Leonard has rather 
got one on me, so to speak. All right, I 
won’t dodge. I'll be a committee of one 
on the harbor grab, and if nothin’ comeg 
of it I’ll take my share of kicks. Gentle- 
men, I appreciate your trustfulness in my 
ability.” 

This brief speech was a huge success. 
If, for a moment, the pendulum of public 
favor had swung toward Simpson, this 
trumping of the latter’s leading card 
pushed it back again. The moderator had 
some difficulty in restoring order to the 
hilarious meeting. 

Then Mr. Myrick was accorded the 
privilege of the floor, in spite of Tad’s 
protests, and proceeded to nominate Cyrus 
Whittaker for the school committee. Lem 
had devoted hours of toil and wearisome 
mental struggle to the preparation of his 
address, and it was lengthy and florid. 
Captain Cy was described as possessing all 
the virtues. Bailey, listening with a hand 
behind his ear, was moved to applause at 
frequent intervals, and even Asaph forgot 
the dignity of his exalted position on the 
platform and pounded the official desk in 
ecstasy. The only person to appear unin- 
terested was the nominee himself. He sat 
listlessly in his seat, his eyes cast down, 
and his thoughts apparently far away. 

Josiah Dimick seconded the captain’s 
nomination. Then Mr. Simpson stepped 
to the front and, after a wistful glance at 
the door, began to speak. 

“Feller citizens,” he said, 


Question! It’s been sec- 
We've got to vote on it!” shouted 


“it is my 
privilege to put in nomination for school 
committee a man whose name stands for 
all that’s good and clean and progressive 
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in this township. But afore I do it I’m 
goin’ to ask you to let me say a word or 
two concernin’ somethin’ that bears right 
on this matter, and which, I believe, every- 
one of you ought to know. It’s somethin’ 
that most of you don’t know, and it'll be 
a surprise, a big surprise. I'll be as quick 
as I can, and I cal’late you'll thank me 
when I’m done.” 

He paused. The meeting looked at 
each other in astonishment. ‘There was 
whispering along the settees. Moderator 
Knowles was plainly puzzled. He looked 
inquiringly at the town clerk, but Asaph 
was evidently quite as much in the dark as 
he concerning the threatened disclosure. 

“Feller Bayporters,” went on Tad, 
“ there’s one thing we’ve all agreed on, no 
matter who we’ve meant to vote for. That 
is that a member of our school committee 
should be an upright, honest man, one fit 
morally to look out for our dear children. 
Ain’t that so? Well, then, I ask you this: 
Would you consider a man fit for that job 
who deliberately came between a father 
and his child, who pizened the mind of 
that child against its own parent, and, 
when that parent come to claim that child, 
first tried to buy him off and then turned 
him out of the house? Yes, and offered 
violence to him. And done it—mark what 
I say—for reasons which—which—well, 
we can only guess ’em, but the guess may 
not be so awful bad. Is that the kind of 
man we want to honor or to look out for 
our own children’s schoolin’? ” 

Mr. Simpson undoubtedly meant to 
cause a sensation by his opening remarks. 
He certainly did so. The stir and whis- 
pering redoubled. Asaph, his mouth open, 
stared wildly down at Captain Cy. The 
captain rose to his feet, then sank back 
again. His listlessness was gone and, pay- 
ing no attention to those about him, he 
gazed fixedly at Tad. 

“ Gentlemen,” continued the speaker, 
“last night I had an experience that I 
shan’t forget as long as I live. I met a 
poor man, a poor, lame man who'd been 
away out West and got hurt bad. Folks 
thought he was dead. His wife thought so 
and died grievin’ for him. She left a little 
baby girl, only seven or eight years old. 
When this man come back, well again but 
poor, to look up his family, he found his 
wife had passed away and the child had 
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been sent off, just to get rid of her, to a 
stranger in another town. That stranger 
fully meant to send her off, too; he said so 
dozens of times. A good many of you 
folks right here heard him say it. But he 
never sent her—he kept her. Why? Well, 
that’s the question. J shan’t answer it. J 
ain’t accusin’ nobody. All I say is, what’s 
easy enough for any of you to prove, and 
that is that it come to light the child had 
property belongin’ to her. Property! land, 
wuth money! ” 

He paused once more and drew his 
sleeve across his forehead. Most of his 
hearers were silent now, on tiptoe with ex- 
pectation. Dimick looked searchingly at 
Captain Cy. Then he sprang to his feet. 

“Order!” he shouted. ‘ What’s all 
this got to do with nominatin’ for school 
committee? Ain’t he out of order, Al- 
vin?” 

The moderator hesitated. His habitual 
indecision was now complicated by the fact 
that he was as curious as the majority of 
those before him. There were shouts of, 
“Go ahead, Tad!” ‘“ Tell us the rest!” 
“Let him go on, Mr. Moderator! ” 

Cy Whittaker slowly rose. 

“ Alvin,” he said earnestly, “don’t stop 
him yet. As a favor to me, let him spin 
his yarn.” 

Simpson was ready and evidently eager 
to spin it. 

“This man,” he proclaimed, “ this 
father, mournin’ for his dead wife and 
longin’ for his child, comes to the town 
where he was to find and take her. And 
when he meets the man that’s got her, 
when he comes, poor and down on his 
luck, what does this man—this rich man— 
do? Why, fust of all, he’s sweeter’n 
syrup to him, takes him in, keeps him over 
night, and the next day he says to him: 
“You just be quiet and say nothin’ to no- 
body that she’s your little girl. I’ll make 
it wuth your while. Keep quiet till I’m 
ready for you to say it.’ And he gives the 
father money—not much, but some. All 
right so fur, maybe; but wait! Then it 
turns out that the father knows about this 
land—this property. And then the kind, 
charitable man—this rich man with lots of 
money of his own—turns the poor father 
out, tellin’ him to get the girl and the 
land if he can, knowin’—knowin’, mind 
you—that the father ain’t got a cent to hire 


lawyers nor even to pay for his next meal. 
And when the father says he won’t go, 
but wants his dear one that belongs to 
him, the rich feller abuses him, knocks him 
down with his fist! Knocks down a poor 
weak, lame invalid, just off a sick bed! Is 
that the kind of a man we want on our 
school committee ? ” 

He asked the question with both hands 
outspread and the perspiration running 
down his cheeks. The meeting was in an 
uproar. 

“No need for me to tell you who I 
mean,” shouted Tad, waving his arms. 
“You know who, as well as I do. You've 
just heard him praised as bein’ all that’s 
good and great. But J say ¥ 

“You've said enough! Now let me say 
aword!” — 

It was Captain Cy who interrupted. 
He had pushed his way through the crowd, 
down the aisle, and now stood before the 
gesticulating Mr. Simpson, who shrank 
back as if he feared that the treatment ac- 
corded the “ poor weak invalid” might be 
continued with him. 

“ Knowles,” said Captain Cy, turning to 
the moderator, “let me speak, will you? 
I won’t be but a minute. Friends,” he 
continued, facing the excited gathering— 
“for some of you are my friends, or I’ve 
come to think you are—a part of what 
this man says is so. The girl at my house 
is Emily Thomas; her mother was Mary 
Thomas, who some of you know, and her 
father’s name is Henry Thomas. She 
came to me unexpected, bein’ sent by a 
Mrs. Oliver up to Concord, because ’twas 
either me or an orphan asylum. I took 
her in, meanin’ to keep her a little while, 
and then send her away. But as time went 
on I kept puttin’ off and puttin’ off, and 
at last I realized I couldn’t do it; I'd 
come to think too much of her. 

“ Fellers,” he went on slowly, “ I—I 
hardly know how to tell you what that 
little girl’s come to be to me. When I 
first struck Bayport, after forty years away 
from it, all I thought of was makin’ over 
the old place and livin’ in it. I cal’lated 
it would be a sort of Paradise, and how 
I was goin’ to live or whether or not I’d 
be lonesome with everyone of my folks 
dead and gone, never crossed my mind. 
But the longer I lived there alone the less 
like Paradise it got to be; I realized more 
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and more that it ain’t furniture and fix- 
in’s that make a home; it’s them you love 
that’s in it. And just as I’d about reached 
the conclusion that "twas a failure, the 
whole business, why then Bos’n—Emily, 
that is—dropped in, and inside of a week 
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woman in Concord sayin’ that this Henry 
Thomas, Bos’n’s father, wan’t dead at all, 
but had turned up there, havin’ learned 
somehow or ’nother that his wife was gone 
and that his child had been willed a little 
bit of land which belonged to her mother. 
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“The Congressman laid a band upon bis shoulder.” 


I knew I'd got what was missin’ in my 
life. 

“T never married and children never 
meant much to me till I got her. She’s 
the best little—little ... There! I 
mustn’t talk this way. I bluffed a lot 
about not keepin’ her permanent, bein’ 
kind of ashamed, I guess, but down inside 
me I’d made up my mind to bring her up 
like a daughter. She and me was to live 
together till she grew up and got married 
and I . . . Well, what’s the use? A few 
days ago come a letter from the Oliver 


He had found out that Emmie was with 
me, and that the letter said he would most 
likely come after her—and the land. 

“ That letter was like a flash of lightnin’ 
to me. I was dismasted and on my beam 
ends. I didn’t know what to do. I'd 
learned enough about this Henry Thomas 
to know that he was no use, a drunken, 
good-for-nothin’ scamp who had cruelized 
his wife and then run off and left her and 
the baby. But when he come, the very 
night I got the letter, I gave him a chance. 
I took him in; I was willin’ to give him a 
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job on the place; I was willin’ to pay for 
his keep, and more. I did ask him to keep 
his mouth shut and even to use another 
name. “Iwas weak of me, maybe, but you 
want to remember this had come on me 
sudden. And last night—the very second 
night, mind you—he went out some- 
where, perhaps we can guess where, 
boughteliquor with the money I gave him, 
got drunk, and then insulted one of the 
best women in this town. Yes, sir! I say 
it right here, one of the best, pluckiest lit- 
tle women anywhere, although she and I 
ain’t always agreed on certain matters. I 
did tell him to clear out, and I did knock 
him down. Yes, and by the big dipper, 
I’d do it again under the same circum- 
stances! 

“‘ As for the property,” he added, fierce- 
ly, ““ why, darn the property, I say! It ain’t 
wuth much, anyhow, and, if ’twas any- 
body’s else, he should have it and welcome. 
But it’s Bos’n’s, and, bein’ what he is, he 
shan’t have it. And he shan’t have her 
to cruelize neither! By the Almighty! he 


shan’t, so long as I’ve got a dollar to fight 
I say that to you, Tad Simp- 


him with. 
son, and to the man—to whoever put you 
up to this. There! I’ve said my. say. 

gentlemen, you can choose your 


He strode back to his seat. There was 
silence for a moment. Then Josiah Dim- 
ick sprang up and waved his hat. 

“That’s the way to talk!” he shouted. 
“That’s a man! Three cheers for Cap’n 
Whittaker! Come on, everybody!” 

But everybody did not “come on.” The 
cheers were feeble. It was evident that the 
majority of those present did not know 
how to meet this unexpected contingency. 
It had taken them by surprise and they 
were undecided. The uproar of argument 
and question began again, louder than ever. 
The bewildered moderator thumped his 
desk and shouted feebly for order. Tad 
Simpson took the floor and, in a few words 
and at the top of his lungs, nominated 
Alonzo Snow. Abel Leonard seconded the 
nomination. There were yells of “ Ques- 
tion! Question!” and “ Vote! Vote!” 

Eben Salters was recognized by the 
chair. Captain Salters made few speeches, 
and when he did make one it was because 
he had something to say. 

“Mr. Moderator,” he said, “I, for one, 


hate to vote just now. It isn’t that the 
school committee is so important of itself. 
But I do think that the rights of a father 
with his child is pretty important, and our 
vote for Cap’n Whittaker—and most of 
you know I intended votin’ for him and 
have been workin’ for him—might seem 
like an indorsement of his position. This 
whole thing is a big surprise to me. I 
don’t feel yet that we know enough of the 
inside facts to give such an indorsement. 
I'd like to see this Thomas man before I 
decide to give it—or not to give it either. 
It’s a queer thing to come up at town 
meetin’, but it’s up. Hadn’t we better ad- 
journ until next week?” 

He sat down. The meeting was de- 
moralized. Some were shouting for ad- 
journment, others to “ Vote it out.” A 
straw would turn the scale and the straw 
was forthcoming. While Captain Cy was 
speaking the door had silently opened and 
two men entered the hall and sought se- 
clusion in a corner. Now one of these men 
came forward—the Honorable Heman At- 
kins. 

Mr. Atkins walked solemnly to the 
front, amid a burst of recognition. Many 
of the voters rose to receive him. It was 
customary, when the great man conde- 
scended to attend such gatherings, to offer 
him a seat on the platform. This the 
obsequious Knowles proceeded to do. 
Asaph was too overcome by the disclosure 
of “John Smith’s” identity and by Mr. 
Simpson’s attack on his friend to remember 
even his manners. He did not rise, but 
sat stonily staring. 

The moderator’s gavel descended. ‘“ Or- 
der!” he roared. “Order, I say! Con- 
gressman Atkins is goin’ to talk to us.” 

The Honorable faced the excited crowd. 
One hand was in the breast of his frock 
coat; the other was clenched upon his hip. 
He stood calm, benignant, dignified—the 
incarnation of wisdom and righteous worth. 
The attitude had its effect; the applause 
began and grew to an ovation. Men who 
had intended voting against his favored 
candidate forgot their intention, in the 
magnetism of his presence, and cheered. 
He bowed and bowed again. 

“ Fellow townsmen,” he began, “ far be 
it from me to influence your choice in the 
matter of the school committee. Still fur- 
ther be it from me to influence you against 
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an old boyhood friend, a neighbor, one 
whom I believe—er—had believed to be 
all that was sincere and true. But, fellow 
townsmen, my esteemed friend, Captain 
Salters, has expressed a wish to see Mr. 
Thomas, the father whose story you have 
heard to-day. I happen to be in a position 
to gratify that wish. Mr. Thomas, will 
you kindly come forward?” 

Then from the rear of the hall Mr. 
Thomas came. But the drunken rowdy 
of the night before had been transformed. 
Gone was the scrubby beard and the 
shabby suit. Shorn was the unkempt mop 
of hair and vanished the impudent swag- 
ger. He was dressed in clean linen and 
respectable black, and his manner was 
modest and subdued. Only a discolora- 
tien of one eye showed where Captain 
Cy’s blow had left its mark. 

‘He stepped upon the platform beside the 
Congressman. The latter laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Gentlemen and friends,” said Heman, 
“my name has been brought into this con- 
troversy, by Mr. Simpson directly, and in 
insinuation by—er—another. Therefore 
it is my right to make my position clear. 


Mr. Thomas came to me last evening in 
distress, both of mind and body. He 
told me his story—substantially the story 
which has just been told to you by Mr. 


Simpson—and, gentlemen, I believe it. 
But if I did not believe it, if I believed 
him to have been in the past all that his 
opponent has said; even if I believed that, 
only last evening, spurned, driven from his 
child, penniless and hopeless, he had yield- 
ed to the weakness which has been his 
curse all his life—even if I believed that, 
still I should demand that Henry Thomas, 
repentant and earnest as you see him now, 
should be given his rightful opportunity to 
become a man again. He is poor, but he 
is not—shall not be—friendless. No! a 
thousand times, no! You may say, some 
of you, that the affair is not my business. 
I affirm that it is my business. It is my 
business as a Christian, and that business 
should come before all others. I have not 
allowed sympathy to influence me. If 
that were the case, my regard for my 
neighbor and friend of former days would 
have held me firm. But, gentlemen, I 
have a child of my own. I know what a 
father’s love is, as only a father can know 
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it. And, after a sleepless night, I stand 
here before you to-day determined that 
this man shall have his own, if my money 
—which you will, I’m sure, forgive my 
mentioning—and my unflinching support 
can give it to him. That is my position, 
and I state it regardless of consequences.” 
He paused, and with raised right hand, 
like the picture of Jove in the old academy 
mythology, launched -his final thunderbolt. 
“Whom God hath joined,” he proclaimed, 
“let no one put asunder! ” 

That settled it. The cheers shook the 
walls. Amid the tumult Dimick and 
Bailey Bangs seized Captain Cy by the 
shoulders and endeavored to lift him from 
his seat. 

“For the love of goodness, Whit!” 
groaned Josiah, desperately, “ stand up and 
answer him. If you don’t we'll founder 
sure.” 

The captain smiled grimly and shook 
his head. He had not taken his eyes from 
the face of the great Atkins since the latter 
began speaking. 

“What?” he replied. ‘“ After that 
‘put asunder’ sockdolager? Man alive! 
do you want me to add Sabbath breakin’ 
to my other crimes?” 

The vote, by ballot, followed almost im- 
mediately. It was pitiful to see the erst- 
while Whittaker majority melt away. 
Alonzo Snow was triumphantly elected. 
But a handful voted against him. 

Captain Cy, still grimly smiling, rose 
and left the hall. As he closed the door, 
he heard the shrill voice of Uncle Bedny 
demanding justice for the Bassett’s Hollow 
road. 

It had, indeed, been a 


town meeting. 


” 


“* memoriable 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE REPULSE 


WHEN Deacon Zeb Clark—the same 
Deacon Zeb who fell into the cistern, as 
narrated by Captain Cy—made his first 
visit to the city, years and years ago, he 
stayed but two days. As he had proudly 
boasted that he should remain in the 
metropolis at least a week, our people were 
much surprised at his premature return. 
To the driver of the butcher cart who 
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found him sitting contentedly before his 
dwelling, amid his desolate acres, the near- 
est neighbor a half mile away, did Deacon 
Zeb disclose his reason for leaving the 
crowded thoroughfares. ‘“‘ There was so 
many folks there,” he said, “that I felt 
lonesome.” 

And Captain Cy, returning from the 
town meeting to the Whittaker place, felt 
lonesome likewise. Not for the Deacon’s 
reason—he met no one on the main road, 
save a group of school children and Miss 
Phinney, and, sighting the latter in the 
offing, he dodged behind the trees by the 
schoolhouse pond and waited until she 
passed. But the captain, his trouble now 
heavy upon him, did feel the need of 
sympathy and congenial companionship. 
He knew he might count upon Dimick 
and Asaph, and, whenever Keturah’s su- 
pervision could be evaded, upon Mr. 
Bangs. But they were not the advisers 
and comforters for this hour of need. All 
the rest of Bayport, he felt sure, would be 
against him. Had not King Heman the 
Great, from the steps of the throne, banned 
him with the royal displeasure! “If 
Heman ever should come right out and 
say—” began Asaph’s warning. Well, 
strange as it might seem, Heman had 
“come right out.” 

As to why he had come out there 
was no question in the mind of the cap- 
tain. The latter had left Mr. Thomas, 
the prodigal father, prostrate and blasphe- 
mous in the road the previous evening. 
His next view of him was when, trans- 
formed and sanctified, he had been sum- 
moned to the platform by Mr. Atkins. 
No doubt he had returned to the barber 
shop and, in his rage and under Mr. Simp- 
son’s cross examination, had revealed some- 
thing of the truth. Tad, the politician, 
recognizing opportunity when it knocked 
at his door, had straightway hurried him 
to the congressman’s residence. All the 
rest was plain enough, so Captain Cy 
thought. 

However, war was already declared, 
and the reasons for it mattered little. The 
first skirmish might occur at any moment. 
The situation was desperate. The captain 
squared his shoulders, thrust forward his 
chin, and walked briskly up the path to the 
door of the dining room. It was nearly 
one o'clock, but Bos’n had not yet gone. 


She was waiting, to the very last minute, 
for her “ Uncle Cyrus.” 

“ Hello, shipmate,” he hailed. 
headed for school yet? Good! I cal’late 
you needn’t go this afternoon. I’m think- 
in’ of hirin’ a team and drivin’ to Ostable, 
and I didn’t know but you'd like to go 
with me. Think you could, without that 
teacher woman havin’ you brought up aft 
for mutiny?” 

Bos’n thought it over. 

“Yes, sir,” she said; “I guess so, if you 
wrote me an excuse. I don’t like to be 
absent, ‘cause I haven’t been before, but 
there’s only my reading lesson this after- 
noon and I know that ever so well. I’d 
love to go, Uncle Cy.” 

The captain removed his coat and hat 
and pulled a chair forward to the table. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What's 
this—the mail?” 

Bos’n smiled, delightedly. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. “I knew you 
was at the meeting and so I brqught it 
from the office. Ain’t you glad?” 

“Sure! Yes, indeed! Much obliged. 
Tryin’ to keep house without you would 
be like steerin’ without a rudder.” 

Even as he said it there came to him the 
realization that he might have to steer 
without that rudder in the near future. 
His smile vanished. He smothered a 
groan and picked up the mail. 

“Hum!” he mused, “ the Breeze, a cir- 
cular, and one letter. Hello! it isn’t pos- 
sible that— Well! well!” 

The letter was in a long envelope. He 
hastily tore it open. At the inclosure he 
glanced in evident excitement. Then his 
smile returned. 

“ Bos’n,” he said, after a moment's re- 
flection, “I guess you and me _ won't 
have to go to Ostable, after all.” Notic- 
ing the child’s look of disappointment, he 
added: “ But you needn’t go to school. 
Maybe you'd better not. You and me’ll 
take a tramp alongshore. What do you 
say?” 

“Oh, yes, Uncle Cy! 
we?” 

“Why, I don’t see why not. We'll 
cruise in company as long as we can, hey, 
little girl? The squall’s likely to strike 
afore night,’ he muttered half aloud. 
“We'll enjoy the fine weather till it’s 
time to shorten sail.” 


“ Not 


Let’s—shall 
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They walked all that afternoon. Cap- 
tain Cy was even more kind and gentle 
with his small companion than usual.. He 
told her stories which made her laugh, 
pointed out spots in the pines where he 
had played Indian when a boy, carried her 
“pig back” when she grew tired, and 
kissed her tenderly when, at the back door 
of the Whittaker place, he set her on her 
feet again. 

“Had a good time, dearie?” he asked. 

“Oh, splendid! I think it’s the best 
walk we ever had, don’t you, Uncle Cy?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. You won’t for- 
get our cruises together when you are a 
big girl and off somewheres else, will 
you?” 

“T’'ll never forget ’em. And I’m never 
going anywhere without you.” 

It was after five as they entered the 
kitchen. 

“ Anybody been here while I was out?” 
asked the captain of Georgianna. The 
housekeeper’s eyes were red and swollen, 
and she hugged Bos’n as she helped her 
off with her jacket and hood. 

“Yes, there has,” was the decided an- 
swer. ‘First Ase Tidditt, and then 


Bailey Bangs, and then that—that Angie 
Phinney.” 
“ Humph!” mused Captain Cy slowly. 


“So Angie was here, was she? Where 
the carcass is the vultures are on deck, or 
words similar. Humph! Did our An- 
gelic friend have much to say?” 

“ Did she? And J had somethin’ to say, 
too! I never in my life!” 

“Humph!” Her employer eyed her 
sharply. “So? And so soon? Talk 
about the telegraph spreadin’ news! I’d 
back most any half dozen tongues in Bay- 
port to spread more news, and add more 
trimmin’ to it, in a day, than the telegraph 
could do in a week. Especially if all the 
telegraph operators was like the one up at 
the depot. Well, Georgianna, when you 
goin’ to leave?” 

“ Leave? Leave where? What are you 
talkin’ about?” 

“Leave here. Of course you realize 
that this ship of ours,” indicating the 
house by a wave of his hand, “ is goin’ to 
be a mighty unpopular craft from now on. 
We may be on a lee shore any minute. 
You've got your own well-bein’ to think 
of.” 
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“My own well-bein’! What do you 
spose I care for my well-bein’ when 
there’s— Cap’n Whittaker, you tell me 
now! Is it so?” 

“Some of it is—yes. He’s come back 
and he’s who he says he is. You've seen 
him. He was here all day yesterday.” 

“So Angie said, but I couldn’t scarce- 
ly believe it. That toughy! Cap’n Whit- 
taker, do you intend to hand over that poor 
little innocent thing to—to such a man as 
that?” 

“No. There'll be no handin’ over 
about it. But the odds are against us, and 
there’s no reason why you should be in 
the rumpus, Georgianna. You may not 
understand what we're facin’.” 

The housekeeper drew herself up. Her 
face was very red and her small eyes 
snapped. 

“Cy Whittaker,” she began, manners 
and deference to employer alike forgotten, 
“don’t you say no more of that wicked 
foolishness to me. I'll leave the minute 
you're mean-spirited enough to let that 
child go and not afore. And when that 
happens I’ll be glad to leave. Land sakes! 
there’s somebody at the door; and I ex- 
pect I’m a perfect sight.” 

She rubbed her face with her apron, 
thereby making it redder than ever, and 
hurried into the dining room. 

“‘Bos’n,” said Captain Cy quickly, 
“you stay here in the kitchen.” 

Emmie looked at him in surprised be- 
wilderment, but she suppressed her curios- 
ity concerning the identity of the person 
who had knocked, and obeyed. The cap- 
tain pulled the kitchen door almost shut 
and listened at the crack. 

The first words spoken by the visitor 
appeared to relieve Captain Cy’s anxiety; 
but they seemed to astonish him greatly. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, in a whisper, 
“ain’t that— It sounds like £ 

“Tt’s teacher,” whispered Bos’n, who 
also had been listening. ‘“ She’s come to 
find out why I wasn’t at school. You tell 
her, Uncle Cy.” 

Georgianna returned to announce: 

“It’s Miss Dawes. She says she wants 
to see you, Cap’n. She’s in the settin’ 
room.” 

The captain drew a long breath. Then, 
repeating his command to Emmie to stay 
where she was, he left the room, closing 
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the door behind him. The latter proced- 
ure roused Bos’n’s indignation. 

“What made him do that?” she de- 
manded. “I haven’t been bad. He never 
shut me up before!” 

The schoolmistress was standing by the 
center table in the sitting room when Cap- 
tain Cy entered. 

“Good evenin’,” he 
“ Won't you sit down?” 


said _ politely. 
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stiff old engravings on the wall retired into 
a becoming dusk. The old-fashioned room 
became more homelike. 

“Now won't you sit down?” repeated 
Captain Cy. “ Take that rocker; it’s the 
most comf’table one aboard—so Bos’n says, 
anyhow.” 

Miss Phoebe took the rocker, under pro- 
test. Her host remained standing. 

“It’s been a nice afternoon,” he said. 
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“He saw that there were tears in her eyes.” 


But Miss Dawes paid no attention to 
trivialities. She seemed much agitated. 

“Cap’n Whittaker,” she began, “I have 
just heard something that “3 

The captain interrupted her. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but I think 
we'll pull down the curtains and have a 
little light on the subject. It gets dark 
early now, especially of a gray day like 
this one.” 

He drew the shades at the windows and 
lit the lamp on the table. The red glow 
behind the panes of the stove door faded 
into insignificance as the yellow radiance 
brightened. The ugly portraits and the 


“ Bos’n—Emmie, of course—and I have 
been for a walk. “I'wa’n’t her fault, ’twas 
mine. I kept her out of school. I was— 
well, kind of lonesome.” 

The teacher’s gray eyes flashed in the 
lamplight. 

“Cap’n Whittaker!” she cried, “ please 
don’t waste time. I didn’t come here to 
talk about the weather, nor Emily’s reason 
for not attending school. I don’t care why 
she was absent. But I have just heard of 
what happened at that meeting. Is it 
true that—” She hesitated. 

“That Emmie’s dad is alive and here? 
Yes, it’s true.” 
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“ But—but that man last night? Was 
he that man?” 

The captain nodded. 

“’That’s the man,” he said briefly. 

Miss Dawes shuddered. 

““Cap’n Whittaker,” she asked earnest- 
ly, ‘are you sure he is really her fathér? 
Absolutely sure?” 

“Sure and sartin.” 

“Then she belongs to him, doesn’t she? 
Legally, I mean?” 

“Maybe so.” 

“ Are—are you going to give her up to 
him?” 

—— 

“Then what I heard was true. You 
did say at the meeting that you were going 
to do your best to keep him from getting 
her.” 

“ Um—hum! 
just about that.” 

“Why?” 

Captain Cy was surprised and a little 
disappointed, apparently. 

“Why?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Well, for reasons I’ve got.” 

“Do you mind tellin’ me the reasons?” 

“T cal’late you don’t want to hear ’em. 
If you don’t understand now, then I can’t 
make it much plainer, I’m afraid.” 

The little lady sprang to her feet. 

“Oh! you are provoking!” she cried 
indignantly. “ Can’t you see that I want 
to hear the reasons from you yourself? 
Cap’n Whittaker, I shook hands with you 
last night.” 

“You remember I told you you'd better 
wait.” 

“T didn’t want to wait. I believed I 
knew something of human nature, and I 
believed I had learned to understand you. 
I made up my mind to pay no more atten- 
tion to what people said against you. I 
thought they were envious and distiked 
you because you did things in your own 
way. I wouldn’t believe the stories I 
heard this afternoon. I wanted to hear 
you speak in your own defense and you 
refuse to do it. Don’t you know what 
people are saying? They say you are try- 
ing to keep Emily because— Oh, I’m 
ashamed to ask it, but you make me: Has 
the child got valuable property of her 
own?” 

Captain Cy had been, throughout this 


What I said amounts to 
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scene, standing quietly by the table. 
he took a step forward. 
he said sharply, 


Now 
“Miss Dawes,” ° 
down.” 

“ce But I ” 

“ Sit down, please.” 

The schoolmistress didn’t mean to obey 
the order, but for some reason she did. 
The captain went on speaking. 

“Tt’s pretty plain,” he said, “ that what 
you heard at the boardin’ house—for | 
suppose that’s where you did hear it—was 
what you might call a Phinneyized story 
of the doin’s at the meetin’. Well, there’s 
another yarn, and it’s mine; I’m goin’ to 
spin it and I want you to listen.” 

He went on to spin his yarn. It was 
practically a repetition of his reply to Tad 
Simpson that morning. Its conclusion was 
also much the same. 

“The land ain’t worth fifty dollars,” he 
declared, “but if it was fifty million he 
shouldn’t have it. Why? Because it be- 
longs to that little girl, And he shan’t 
have her until he and those back of him 
have hammered me through the courts till 
I’m down forty fathom under water. And 
when they do get her—and, to be honest, 
I cal’late they will in the end—lI hope to 
God I won’t be alive to see it! There! 
I’ve answered you.” 

He was walking up and down the room, 
with the old quarterdeck stride, his hands 
jammed deep in his pockets and his face 
working with emotion. 

“Tt’s pretty nigh a singlehanded fight 
for me,” he continued, “but I’ve fought 
singlehanded before. The other side’s got 
almost all the powder and the men. He- 
man and Tad and that Thomas have got 
seven-eighths of Bayport behind ’em, not 
to mention the ‘ Providence’ they’re so 
sure of. My crowd is a mighty forlorn 
hope: Dimick and Ase Tidditt, and Bailey, 
as much as his wife ‘Il let him. Oh, 
yes!” and he smiled whimsically, “ there’s 
another one. A new recruit’s just joined ; 
Georgianna’s enlisted. That’s my army. 
Sort of rag-jacketed cadets, we are, small 
potatoes, and few in a hill.” 

The teacher rose and laid a hand on his 
arm. He turned toward her. The lamp- 
light shone upon her face, and he saw, to 
his astonishment, that there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Cap’n Whittaker,” she said, “ will you 


sit 
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take another recruit? I should like to en- 


list, please.” 

“You? Oh, pshaw! I’m thickheaded 
to-night. I didn’t see the joke of it at 
first.” 

“There isn’t any joke. I want you to 
know that I admire you for the fight 
you're making. Law or no law, to let that 
dear little girl go away with that dread- 
ful father of hers is a sin and a crime. I 
came here to tell you so. I did want to 
hear your story, and you made me ask 
that question; but I was certain of your 
answer before you made it. I don’t sup- 
pose I can do anything to help, but I’m 
going to try. So, you see, your army is 
bigger than you thought it was. Though 
the new soldier isn’t good for much, I’m 
afraid,” she added, with a little smile. 

Captain Cy was greatly disturbed. 

“Miss Phoebe,” he said, “ I—I won’t 
say that it don’t please me to have you 
talk so, for it does, more’n you can imag- 
ine. Sympathy means somethin’ to the 
under dog, and it gives him spunk to keep 
on kickin’. But you mustn’t take any part 
in the row; you simply mustn’t. It won’t 
do.” 

“Why not? Won't I be any help?” 

“Help? You'd be more help than all 
the rest of us put together. You and me 
haven’t seen a great deal of each other, 
and my part in the few talks we have had 
has been a mean one, but I knew the first 
time I met you that you had more brains 
and common sense than any woman in this 
county—though I was too pigheaded to 
own it. But that ain’t it. I got you the 
job of teacher. It’s no credit to me; 
‘twas just bull luck and for the fun of 
jarrin’ Heman. But I did it. And, be- 
cause I did it, the Atkins crowd—and that 
means most everybody now—haven’t any 
love for you. My tryin’ for school com- 
mittee was really just to give you a fair 
chance in your position. I was licked, so 
the committee’s two to one against you. 
Don’t you see that you mustn’t have any- 
thing to do with me? Don’t you see it?” 

She shook her head. 

“T see that common gratitude alone 
should be reason enough for my trying to 
help you,” she said. “ But, beside that, I 
know you are right, and I shall help, no 
matter what you say. As for the teacher’s 
position, let them discharge me. I 4 
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“Don’t talk that way. The youngsters 
need you, and know it, no matter what 
their fool fathers and mothers say. And 
you musn’t wreck your chances. You’re 
young F 

She laughed. 

“Oh, no! I’m not,” she said. “ Young! 
Cap’n Whittaker, you shouldn’t joke about 
a woman’s age.” 

“T ain’t jokin’. You are young.” As 
she stood there before him he was realiz- 
ing, with a curiously uncomfortable feel- 
ing, how much younger she was than he. 
He glanced up at the. mirror, where his 
cwn gray hairs were reflected, and repeat- 
ed his assertion. “ You’re young yet,” he 
said, “and bein’ discharged from a place 
might mean a whole lot to you. I’m glad 
you take such an interest in Bos’n, and 
your comin’ here on her account 

He paused. Miss Dawes colored slight- 
ly and said: 

“ Yes.” 

“Your comin’ here on her account was 
mighty good of you. But you’ve got to 
keep out of this trouble. And you mustn’t 
come here again. ‘That’s owner’s orders. 


“Why, I’m expectin’ a boardin’ party any 


minute,” he added. “I thought when you 
knocked it was ‘papa’ comin’ for his 
child. You’d better go.” 

But she stood still. 

“T shan’t go,” she declared. “Or, at 
least, not until you promise to let me try 
to help you. If they come, so much the 
better. They'll learn where my sympa- 
thies are.” 

Captain Cy scratched his head. 

“See here, Miss Phoebe,” he said. “I 
ain’t sure that you fully understand that 
Scripture and everything else is against us. 
Did Angie turn loose on you the ‘ Whom 
the Lord has joined’ avalanche?” 

The schoolmistress burst into a laugh. 
The captain laughed, too, but his gravity 
quickly returned. For steps sounded on 
the walk, there was a whispering outside, 
and some one knocked on the dining-room 
door. 

The situation was similar to that of the 
evening when the Board of Strategy called 
and “ John Smith” made his first appear- 
ance. But now, oddly enough, Captain 
Cy seemed much less troubled. He looked 
at Miss Dawes and there was a dancing 
twinkle in his eye. 
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“Ts it—” began the ISdy, in an agitated 
whisper. 

“ The 
likely.” 

“ But what can you do?” 

“Stand by the repel, I guess,” was the 
calm reply. “I told you that they had 
most of the ammunition, but ours ain’t all 
blank cartridges. You stay below and lis- 
ten to the broadsides.” 

They heard Georgianna cross the dining 
room. ‘There was a murmur of voices at 
the door. The captain nodded. 

“It’s them,” he said. “ Well, 
goes. Now don’t you show yourself.” 

“Do you think I am afraid? Indeed, 
I shan’t stay ‘below,’ as you call it! I 
shall let them see——” 

Captain Cy held up his hand. 

“I’m commodore of this fleet,” he said; 
“and, that bein’ the case, I expect my 
crew to obey orders. There’s nothin’ you 
can do, and— Why, yes! there is, too. 
You can take care of Bos’n. Georgianna,” 
to the housekeeper who, looking frightened 
and nervous, had appeared at the door, 
“send Bos’n in here quick.” 

“They’re there,” whispered Georgianna. 
“Mr. Atkins and Tad and that Thomas 
critter, and lots more. And they’ve come 
after her. What shall we do?” 

“* Jump when I speak to you, that’s the 
first thing. Send Bos’n in here and you 
stay in your galley.” 

Emily came running. Miss Dawes put 
an arm about her. Captain Cy, the battle 
lanterns still twinkling under his brows, 
stepped forth to meet the “ boarding 
party.” 

They were there, as Georgianna had 
said. Mr. Thomas on the top step, He- 
man and Simpson on the next lower, and 
behind them Abel Leonard and a group of 
interested volunteers, principally recruited 
from the back room of the barber shop. 

“ Evenin’, gentlemen,” said the captain, 
opening the door so briskly that Mr. 
Thomas started backward and came down 
heavily upon the toes of the devoted Tad. 
Mr. Simpson swore, Mr. Thomas clawed 
about him to gain equilibrium, and the 
dignity of the group was seriously im- 
paired. 

“ Evenin’,” repeated Captain Cy. “ Quite 
a surprise party you're givin’ me. Come 
in.” 


boardin’ party? 


I presume 
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“Cyrus,” began the Honorable Atkins, 
“We are here to claim ‘i 

“Give me my daughter, you robber!” 
demanded Thomas, from his new position 
in the rear of the other two. 

“Mr. Thomas,” said Heman, “ please 
remember that I am conducting this affair. 
I respect the natural indignation of an 
outraged father, but—ahem! Cyrus, we 
are here to claim 

“Then do your claimin’ inside. It’s 
kind of chilly to-night, there’s plenty 
of empty chairs, and we don’t need to 
hold an -overflow meetin’. Come ahead 
in. 

The trio looked at each other in hesita- 
tion. Then Mr. Atkins majestically en- 
tered the dining room. Thomas and 
Simpson followed him. 

“Abe,” observed Captain Cy to Leon- 
ard, who was advancing toward the steps, 
“I’m sorry not to be hospitable, but 
there’s too many of you to invite at once, 
and ’tain’t polite to show partiality. You 
and the rest are welcome to sit on the ter- 
race or stroll ’round the deer park. Good 
night.” 

He closed the door in the face of the 
disappointed Abel and turned to the three 
in the room. 

“ Well,” he said, “ out with it. You’ve 
come to claim somethin’, I understand.” 

“T come for my rights,” shouted Mr. 
Thomas. 

“Yes? Well, this ain’t state’s prison 
or I’d give ’em to you with pleasure. 
Heman, you'd better do the talkin’, We'll 
probably get ahead faster.” . 

The Honorable cleared his throat and 
waved his hand. 

“ Cyrus,” he began, “you are my boy- 
hood friend and my fellow townsman and 
neighbor. Under such circumstances it 
gives me pain 

“Then don’t let us discuss painful sub- 
jects. Let’s get down to business. You've 
come to rescue Bos’n—Emily, that is— 
from the ‘ robber’—I’m quotin’ Deacon 
Thomas here—that’s got her, so’s to turn 
her over to her sorrowin’ father. Is that 
it? Yes. Well, you can’t have her—not 
yet.” 

“ Cyrus,” said Mr. Atkins, “I’m sorry 
to see that you take it this way. You 
haven’t the shadow of a right. We have 
the law with us, and your conduct will 
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“*Evenin’, gentlemen,’ said the captain.” 


lead us to invoke it. The constable is out- 
side. Shall I call him in?” 

“Uncle Bedny ” was the town constable 
and had been since before the war. The 
purely honorary office was given him each 
year as a joke. Captain Cy grinned 
broadly, and even Tad was obliged to 
smile, 

“Don’t be inhuman, Heman,” urged 
the captain. ‘“ You wouldn’t turn me 
over to be man-handled by Uncle Bedny, 
would you?” 

“This is not a humorous affair—” be- 
gan the congressman, with dignity. But 
the “ bereaved father” had been prospect- 
ing on his own hook, and now he peeped 
into the sitting room. 

“Here she is!” he shouted. “I see 
her. Come on, Emmie! Your dad’s come 
for you. Let go of her, you woman! 
What do you mean by holdin’ on to her?” 

The situation which was “ not humor- 
ous”? immediately became much less so. 
The next minute was a lively one. It end- 
ed as Mr. Thomas was picked up by Tad 


from the floor, where he had fallen, hav- 
ing been pushed violently over a chair by 
Captain Cy. Bos’n, frightened and sob- 
bing, was clinging wildly to Miss Dawes, 
who had clung just as firmly to her. The 
captain’s voice rang through the room. 

“That’s enough,” he said. “ That’s 
enough and some over. Atkins, take that 
feller out of this house and off my prem- 
ises. As for the girl, that’s for us to fight 
out in the courts. I’m her guardian, law- 
fully appointed, and you nor nobody else 
can touch her while that appointment’s 
good. Here it is—right here. Now look 
at it and clear out.” 

He held, for the congressman’s inspec- 
tion, the document which, inclosed in the 
long envelope, had been received that 
morning. His visit to Ostable, made some 
weeks before, had been for the purpose of 
applying to the probate court for the ap- 
pointment as Emily’s guardian. He had 
applied before the news of her father’s 
coming to life reached him. The appoint- 
ment itself had arrived just in time. 
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Ms. Atehs'studied the document with 
care. “When he spoke it was with consid- 
erable agitation and without his usual 
diplomacy. 

“ Humph!” he grunted. “ Humph! I 
see. Well, sir, I have some influence in 
this section and I shall see how long your 
—your trick will prevent the child’s going 
where she belongs. 
stand that I shall continue this fight to the 
very last. I—I am not one to be easily 
beaten. Simpson, you and Thomas come 
with me. This night’s despicable chican- 
ery is only the beginning. This is bad 
business for you, Cy Whittaker,” he 
snarled, his self-control vanishing, “ and ” 
—with a vindictive glance at the school- 
mistress—“ for those who are with you in 
it. That appointment was obtained un- 
der false pretenses and I can prove it. 
Your tricks don’t scare me. I’ve had ex- 
perience with fricks before.” 

“Yup. So I’ve heard. Well, Heman, I 
ain’t as well up in tricks as you claim to 
be, nor my stockin’ isn’t as. well padded 
as yours, maybe. But while there’s a ten- 


I wish you to under- - 
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cent piece left in the toe of it I'll fight 
you and the skunk whose ‘rights’ you 
seem to have taken such a shine to. And, 
after that, while there’s a lawyer that’ll 
trust me. And, meantime, that little girl 
stays right here, and you touch her if 
you dare, any of you! Anything more to 
say?” 

But the Honorable’s dignity had re- 
turned. Possibly he thought he had said 
too much already. A moment later the 
door banged behind the discomfited board- 
ing party. 

Captain Cy pulled his 
laughed. 

“ Well, we repelled ’em, didn’t we?” he 
observed. “ But, as friend Heman says, 
the beginnin’s only begun. I wish he 
hadn’t seen you here, teacher.” 

Miss Dawes looked up from the task 
of stroking poor Bos’n’s hair. 

“T don’t,” she said, “I’m glad of it.” 
Then she added, laughing nervously: 
“Cap’n Whittaker, how could you be so 
cool? It was like a play. I declare. you 
were just splendid!” 


beard 


and 


(To be continued.) 


THE OUTLAW 


By HUMPHREYS PARK 


DRANK of the sunlight on the spring, 
And the sunlight on the brook; 
I stretched at night on the gray, hard rock, 


And soft was the sleep I took. 


I woke with the morning on mv face, 


And my heart was free from care; 


And my hands were free and my feet—as free 


As the red hawk wheeling there. 


But I thought of the houses down in the vale, 
And I thought of the little flowers 
That look so fair and smell so sweet 


In the wake of the summer showers. 
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Ill. THE TEST OF A STATE THAT RECANTED 
[OWA early took an advanced position on the liquor question, and for many years was 
known as a state in which the people and the laws alike were opposed to the exist- 
ence of the saloon. Then came the persistent report, “ Prohibition does not prohibit.” 
Apparently admitting failure, the state modified its sweeping legislation and returned to 
a license system. The following article tells the story of the long fight, and the con- 
ditions as they are to-day, in comparison with the former régime. With a prospect that 
prohibition is once more to be submitted to the people of Iowa for adoption, it be- 
comes an important contribution toward answering the question, “ Does prohibition 
pay?” AppLeTon’s MAGAZINE will be glad to receive letters of comment on this or 
the other articles of the series of which it is a part—TueE Eprror. 


IOWA, STILL FIGHTING 


By TRUMBULL WHITE 








7 ROHIBITION, local op- 

® tion, prohibition again, 
nonenforcement, coward- 

ice under the name of 

“mulct law ”’—these are 

the successive steps in the 

effort to solve the liquor 

question in Iowa. They lead up to the 
present day, when again the issue of con- 
stitutional prohibition is coming to the fore. 

“Towa canted, decanted, and recanted,” 
said a cynic at Des Moines a few weeks 
ago to the present writer, seeking informa- 
tion to refresh his memory of earlier years 
when the battle was raging. Of course, 
the phrase-maker was choosing to be smart 
rather than precise, but under varying defi- 
nitions of the words they might be used 
by either side to characterize events. 

If there be such a thing as a “ typical ” 
state of the United States, Iowa may fairly 
lay claim to the title, and for seventy years 
lowa has been wrestling with the liquor 
question, trying every “hold” known to 
the rules. The experience of such a com- 
monwealth ought to be of value in de- 
termining principles and policies for other 


states, and so it has been used as a ci- 
tation by both parties to the whole con- 
troversy, each advocate finding in it ample 
proof to support his every contention, 
affirmative or negative. 

You will be told, on the one hand, that 
prohibition was a failure because it was 
unsupported by public opinion, and that 
the present law is honestly enforced and 
more effective for the promotion of moral- 
ity and order than unenforced prohibition. 
You will be told, on the other hand, that 
prohibition was quite as well enforced as 
is the present law, and that the state has 
suffered an increase of crime and immo- 
rality as a result of the present conditions. 

Then you will look about you and find 
open saloons, where under the other régime 
they were veiled; a license collected where 
formerly there was none; open instead of 
clandestine drunkenness where the saloons 
exist, and the same defiance of law where 
public sentiment does not support it, that 
was found in the time of prohibition. 
Finally, as an indication that the liquor 
interests, state and national, are taking 
thought for the morrow in fewa as else- 
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where, you will be amused to observe that 
they are instructing the saloon keepers to 
be good and obey the restrictive laws, in 
order to avert a reénactment of prohibition. 

The characteristics of Iowa justify the 
suggestion that it is a typical state. Tenth 
in population, with about two and one half 
million inhabitants, it is practically central 
as to location. Nebraska is the only state 
with a-smaller per cent of illiteracy. No 
city exceeds 100,000 inhabitants, there are 
few millionaires, and few paupers. Rail- 
ways, schoolhouses, and newspapers are 
everywhere, there is no state debt, and the 
elections go republican. So much for Iowa 
in a paragraph. 

The liquor question rose early in Iowa. 
The first territorial governor, in his in- 
augural address in 1838, urged “ the neces- 
sity of a strong law against intemperance.” 
‘The next governor recommended, and the 
next legislature enacted, absolute prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicants to the In- 
dians. Within the ten years that followed, 
the sentiment for restriction effective upon 
the whites as well as the Indians devel- 
oped, and a statute was passed prohibiting 
“dram shops” as public nuisances. 

The next step was the statute of 1855, 
a real prohibition measure, forbidding the 
manufacture or sale of any intoxicating 
liquor. This act was submitted to a popu- 
lar vote and was approved by a majority 
of 2,910. Three years later the legislature 
amended this law by providing that the 
words “ intoxicating liquors” should be 
construed to mean spirituous and vinous 
liquors only, and should not forbid the sale 
of beer or cider or wine produced from 
fruits grown in the state. 

Iowa kept pretty busy during the next 
few years, with the Civil War and its 
causes and effects to engross attention. 
With a population of less than 700,000, 
the state sent more than 80,000 soldiers into 
the field. Governor Buren R. Sherman 
declares that during these years “ at least 
four fifths of the saloons systematically 
defied every regulation.” By the time a 
new temperance movement was instituted, 
early in the seventies, the saloon was in- 
trenched in politics and the new leaders 
found powerful interests to overcome. 

From that time to the present the fight 
has been going on, sometimes with a lull or 
a breathing space between campaigns, but 
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always a fight, hard, bitter, unyielding, a 
fight characterized by picturesque person- 
alities and phrases, by prayers and crimes, 
by politics and principles. No one who 
lived through the more embittered years 
of the warfare can fail to have opinions on 
the liquor question. 

The cosmos of Iowa may be found in 
the country town, population from 2,000 
to 10,000, county seat of an agricultural 
county, practically all American, with good 
churches, schools, newspapers, and retail 
stores, comfortable homes set down in 
grassy lawns, little poverty or crime, few 
fortunes. Contrasted with such are the 
cities, most of them situated on one or the 
other of the great rivers forming the east- 
ern and western boundaries of the state. 
Dubuque, Clinton, Davenport, Muscatine, 
Burlington, and Keokuk on the Mississippi, 
and Council Bluffs and Sioux City on the 
Missouri, fixed the characterization, “ the 
river towns,” though a few of their inte- 
rior neighbors must be bracketed with them 
in the story of the fight. These cities, with 
more wealth, more poverty, more manufac- 
turing ‘interests, larger elements of foreign- 
born residents, and just across the rivers 
from states where the fight was not wag- 
ing, became the seat of strength for the 
opposition, as the rural counties were for 
the support of the prohibition movement. 

Those typical country towns literally 
seethed with the intensity of the strife. 
There is nothing more noxious than the 
low country or village groggery when it 
is low, and most of the towns were ready 
to smite anything that was akin to it. Re- 
member that even before prohibition was an 
issue, the laws of Iowa permitted the sale 
of beer and wine only, so that the fight 
began with distilled liquors already out- 
lawed. In the local option elections that 
were held almost every year, a “ wet” vic- 
tory meant only a license to sell beer and 
wine—a condition reckoned next to prohi- 
bition itself in some other states. 

Of course the children were early en- 
listed. It was a time of organization, in 
which the Sons of Temperance, the Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the State Temperance Alliance were all 
working for a common cause. To these, 
as an outlet for youthful enthusiasm, were 


added the Band of Help, and then the 
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Band of Hope for members still younger. 
We signed the pledge to drink no more, 
wore blue ribbons proudly, sang songs 
of challenge to the Demon Rum, and 
poured out our childish emotion for the 
Cause. 

No doubt we were more intolerant than 
our elders, but certainly the atmosphere of 
the community encouraged our vigorous 
partisanship. .The people we considered 
respectable never patronized saloons. Chil- 
dren passed by on the other side and 
looked askance, almost shuddering at the 
evil behind the screened doors. I remem- 
ber well the horror with which a small 
brother of mine came home one day and 
reported to the household that he had seen 
a certain man, heretofore a decent and 
orderly citizen, “ go into a drunk shop.” 

It must have been hard on the families 
of our devoted saloon keepers. In such 
a community social conditions are pri- 
mary. The churches and schools provide 


the nucleus for society, and for the saloon 
keeper and his household there was no 
place anywhere, except with those’ who 
patronized him, and they were unquestion- 
ably undesirable citizens. 


I know now that 
some of those men who represented the 
“ liquor interests” in that town were quite 
as honest, industrious, and loyal as some 
of their critics. Nevertheless, with the 
cruelty of children, we looked upon their 
sons and daughters as bearing the taint of 
the father’s trade, and they had to pay the 
penalty, even in their school days. 

Then there was the brewery. It was 
an inconsequential wooden building, con- 
ducted by one of the few Germans of the 
county, who came there from the father- 
land, probably thinking that he was laying 
the foundation of an assured livelihood, 
with comfort for his eld age and the re- 
spect of his fellow-citizens. Instead; he 
found himself thrust into the thick of a 
fight for life, of course, never really under- 
standing the spirit that was ruling the 
community, and feeling himself a victim 
of the grossest injustice. 

It is not strange that in such a com- 
munity, and ina state full of such com- 
munities, the prohibition wave was a 
mighty one. With all the women and all 
the children and all the churches pulling 
together, it was like a great revival that 
swept with it many who would never have 
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yielded to a less emotional condition. 
Town drunkards reformed, signed the 
pledge, joined the church, and were re- 
ceived into general fellowship. Saloon 
keepers stood helpless and watched bands 
of women crusaders hold services of prayer 
and song upon the barroom floors. Chil- 
dren marched and sang, and responding to 
public opinion, as well as helping to form 
it, the republican party, then in power, 
adopted a plank in the state platform fa- 
voring the submission to a popular vote of 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of all intoxicating 
liquor beverages within the state. 

Two successive legislatures passed the 
amendment, as required, and ordered a spe- 
cial election to be held June 27, 1882. By 
making it a special election, the issue was 
supposed to become nonpartisan. 

If the preliminary campaign had been an 
exciting one, this, with the amendment at 
issue, was doubly so. “A schoolhouse on 
every hilltop and no saloon in the valley ” 
became the campaign cry for the prohibi- 
tion workers, and on the other side the old 
phrases “ personal liberty” and “ sump- 
tuary legislation” were played upon with 
every possible variation. 

That election day will never be forgot- 
ten by anyone who lived through it. Men 
and women together worked shoulder to 
shoulder soliciting votes and distributing 
ballots. Churches and temperance societies 
served free lunches in the polling places. 
Children paraded the streets with temper- 
ance banners. “ Vote for mother and me,” 
was a frequent phrase on the banners car- 
ried by children. “ Vote to save my pa,” 
was another carried by the small son of a 
certain village toper. All-day prayer meet- 
ings were held throughout the state, with 
watch meetings at night, until the result 
was made known. When the returns 
were in it was found that the amendment 
was carried by a majority just short of 
thirty thousand in a total vote of 280,000. 

In Iowa to-day one may hear all sorts 
of stories as to bad faith, double dealing, 
and treachery in connection with the 
amendment. ‘There are those who allege 
that the republican support of the amend- 
ment was not in good faith, as far as the 
party leaders were concerned; that these 
leaders wanted the amendment defeated, 
but desired to have it done as a result of 
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democratic opposition, so that the demo- 
crats would have to bear the onus of it 
and thus leave the republicans in stronger 
position for another campaign. This is 
probably all foolishness. Great party or- 
ganizations do not conspire so intricately to 
accomplish their purposes in such a round- 
about way. Beyond question there were 
republican leaders who did not believe in 
prohibition; but it is fair to say that for 
several years the party gave loyal support 
to the issue, even to its own final disinte- 
gration and defeat. 

Now that Iowa had prohibition adopted 
as part of the constitution of the state, it 
was believed that the hard fighting was 
over. The saloon business was outlawed 
by a vote of the people, registered after 
years of open fighting. Instead of this be- 
ing conclusive, it proved to be hardly more 
than the beginning. Within a few weeks 
after the day of adoption, a friendly suit, 
in the guise of a test case, was*made up 
in Scott County, of which Davenport is the 
county seat. A brewing company brought 
suit before Judge Walter I. Hayes, in the 
October term of the district court, for the 
collection of a bill for beer. The judge 


promptly held that the amendment was not 
legally enacted, and was therefore not a 


part of the constitution. On the 18th of 
January, less than seven months from the 
day of the great victory, the supreme court 
of the state confirmed the decision, declar- 
ing the amendment void. 

The ground for the decision was a 
discrepancy of four words between the 
amendment as passed at the special elec- 
tion and the amendment as recorded in 
the journal of the lower house of the 18th 
general assembly. The upper house of that 
assembly, and both houses of the 19th as- 
sembly, enacted the precise phraseology that 
was submitted to the people and adopted 
as the amendment to the constitution at 
the special election. Even the enrolled act 
in both houses of both assemblies was the 
same as the amendment adopted; but the 
court went back to the journal as the only 
competent evidence. On these grounds the 
amendment was declared void, one judge 
dissenting. 

It would be difficult to describe the dis- 
appointment and indignation that spread 
over the state as the result of this court 
decision. Criticism of the utmost severity 
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was passed upon the judges; the integrity 
of the court was bitterly assailed. Instantly 
party lines were drawn. The democratic 
state convention nominated for supreme 
judge the same Judge Hayes who had 
first declared the amendment invalid, and 
adopted a platform advocating a general 
license law instead of prohibition. The re- 
publican party accepted the challenge and 
became prohibitionist. In the campaign 
that followed, prohibition was the chief 
issue, and the republican party began to pay 
for its support of that issue. The party lost 
about 20,000 votes from the vote of 1880, 
while the democratic vote, by the same 
comparison, increased more than 30,000. 
In spite of that, the republicans carried 
the legislature, and a prohibitory law was 
enacted, 

For the next few years the republican 
party, even while losing ground in the elec- 
tions, consistently reafirmed its attitude. 
The friends of prohibition, in the state 
and without, spent money and time gener- 
ously in the effort to make the laws ef- 
fective. At the same time the liquor in- 
terests, national as well as state, poured 
money into Iowa in an unceasing effort 
to discredit the law and prove it futile. 
Roughly speaking, however, it may be said 
that in the rural counties and towns the 
law was generally enforced without great 
difficulty, while in those river cities that 
have been characterized heretofore, enforce- 
ment was either lacking, incomplete, or ap- 
plied with the utmost difficulty by extra- 
official organizations of citizens for the pur- 
pose. Great areas of the state were so 
cleaned up that no open saloons could be 
found, and in them drunkenness was re- 
duced to a vanishing quantity. 

Some specific instances will speak elo- 
quently. In Keokuk there had been forty 
licensed saloons, besides several wholesale 
houses and breweries. During the period 
of enforcement these were completely swept 
out, forty-two out of fifty-five criminal 
suits for illegal sales were successful, crimi- 
nal commitments showed a falling off of 
sixty-five per cent, and the general level 
of order and prosperity was materially ad- 
vanced. After five years, seventy-three out 
of ninety-nine counties in the state reported 
a decrease in crime and criminal court pro- 
ceedings, the decrease varying from twenty 
to sixty per cent. The sheriff's office in 
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most of these counties, formerly the most 
profitable of all the local offices, had be- 
come in many places the poorest paid of all. 

Governor Larrabee, in his retiring mes- 
sage in 1890, was able to speak from of- 
ficial figures, as follows: “ The jails of 
many counties are now empty a good por- 
tion of the year, and the number of con- 
victs in our penitentiaries has been reduced 
from 750 in March, 1886, to 604 in July, 
1889. It is the testimony of the judges of 
our courts that criminal expenses have di- 
minished in like proportion. We have 
fewer paupers and tramps in our state in 
proportion to its population than ever be- 
fore. - The poorer classes have better fare, 
better clothing, better schools, and better 
houses. It is safe to say that not one 
tenth, and probably not one twentieth, as 
much liquor is consumed in the state as was 
five years ago. The standard of temper- 
ance has been gradually raised, even in those 
cities where the law has not been enforced.” 

But even while all this was being ac- 
complished, it was not universal throughout 
lowa, nor yet without strife. For: every 
Keokuk there was a Davenport, for every 
Des Moines a Sioux City, for every Lar- 
rabee a Boies, and for every Haddock a 
Jordan. 

Let us not do injustice to “ Stormy ” Jor- 
dan, in some ways the most picturesque 
figure that emerged from the dust of the 
fight, and the most irreconcilable fighter 
of them all. “Stormy” Jordan ran a sa- 
loon in Ottumwa, across the open square 
facing the railway station, with a blatant 
sign, “The Road to Hell,” in glittering 
letters across the front of the building. 

Through years of arrests and fines, in- 
junctions and imprisonments, Jordan bla- 
zoned his sign and kept his place wide open 
day and night, paying penalties, fighting, 
and gaining national fame as a consequence ; 
but he had no delusions about the character 
of his business, and whenever a thirsty 
patron demanded ‘a glass of the best 
you've got,” “Stormy” Jordan thumped a 
pitcher of ice water down on the bar, and 
backed his taste with entire readiness to 
fight for it. 

For his cause “ Stormy” Jordan was a 
fair fighter, and on the side of prohibition 
the Rev. George C. Haddock, up in the 
other corner of the state at Sioux City, 
was a fair fighter, too, the most energetic 
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and fearless prosecutor in the effort to en- 
force the law in that unsympathetic com- 
munity. He was waylaid one night and 
assassinated as a penalty for his activity, 
and the crime resulted in the absolute en- 
forcement of the law as a result of the bit- 
ter indignation it engendered. 

Over all the Mississippi River side of the 
state the fight was carried on with the most 
intense bitterness, in the courts and out of 
them. The house of John Mahin, vice 
president of the Alliance of “Muscatine, 
and two others, were completely wrecked 
by a dynamite explosion. 

In Des Moines, conditions were almost 
as bad. J. S. Clarkson, afterwards assist- 
ant postmaster general and now surveyor 
of the port of New York, and his brother, 
conducted the leading newspaper of the 
state, and were vigorous in supporting the 
prohibitory law. After many menacing let- 
ters, containing threats all the way from 
assassination to child-kidnapping, both their 
residences were burned the same night. 
Even their advocacy of state compensation 
to distillers, brewers, and saloon keepers 
for whatever property losses were incurred 
as a result of prohibition, had not gained 
them immunity. 

Even while all this was going on, while 
drunkenness, crime, and court costs were 
decreasing throughout the larger part of the 
state; when the closing of one of the two 
penitentiaries was seriously contemplated 
because of the reduced demand for accom- 
modations, even then sentiment was gradu- 
ally changing in influential quarters. For 
one thing, the republican party had seen a 
gradual reduction of its majorities, and a 
threatened defeat in state elections, as well 
as the loss of several seats in Congress, as 
a result of its support of prohibition. In 
some communities the circle grew of those 
worthy citizens who, while themselves con- 
sistent in their adherence to law and order, 
fear that it “hurts business to enforce 
morality laws too strictly.” 

Another blight on the situation grew out 
of the fact that sometimes the enforcement 
of the law fell into the hands of men quite 
as bad as the lawbreakers. ‘“ Crooked 
constables” became a pest. It is alleged 
that there were constables in Des Moines 
who made $20,000 a year enforcing prohi- 
bition. Every seizure and condemnation of 
outlawed liquor carried with it a fee to 
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the constable and the justice of the peace, 
and the ingenious practice grew by which 
a raider would seize one bottle out of a 
case of beer, apply all the rigors of the 
law to the beer and the culprit, debit his 
fees against the state, and then return to 
the place of capture for another bottle, re- 
peating the same routine until the entire 
stock had been charged up in the same way. 
There were times when the constables ran 
races and rioted with each other in strife 
over the plunder. Clearly such an alliance 
of the statutes, the justices, and the con- 
stables was intolerable. 

While these things were undermining 
the strength of the law and the patience of 
the people, came a mighty phalanx of other 
enemies to overcome—the original Pack- 
age, the Drug Store, the Express Com- 
pany, the “ Blind Pig,” and the “ Boot- 
legger,” dissimilar-enough, it is true, but 
all working together in a common cause. 

Under an interpretation of the United 
States constitution and the laws bearing on 
interstate commerce, the supreme court de- 
cided that a citizen of another state had the 
right to export liquor into Iowa and to 
sell the shipment there in its original pack- 
ages. In its application this came near 
throwing things wide open, but the con- 
dition was remedied to some extent by 
an act of congress and other decisions. 
Enterprising liquor dealers were thereby 
enabled to use the express companies and 
deliver liquor anywhere in the state, even 
in those communities where the enforce- 
ment of the law had been most effective. 
Express companies, and even banks in some 
instances, were in alliance with this phase 
of the trade. Shipments were made 
C. O. D., with the names of the consignees 
in blank on the bills of lading, and any 
thirsty citizen who would pay the price 
could have his name filled in on the bill 
and the original package delivered to 
him, 

The pharmacy law had been carelessly 
drawn and was carelessly enforced, so that 
in many instances drug stores became mere 
cloaks for the liquor business done behind 
the prescription counter. Add to these the 
“blind pig,’ meaning a frankly disrepu- 
table hidden place where men of its own 
stamp could get liquor, and the “ bootleg- 
ger,” the peripatetic reprobate with a flask 
from which he would sell a drink in a 
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dark corner, and you have the combination 
of forces that proved too much for Iowa. 

The republican party saw its majorities 
dwindle to the vanishing point. Albert B. 
Cummins bolted his party on the prohibi- 
tion question, and was elected to the state 
senate as an independent from the capital 
city. The best evidence that this was con- 
sidered no breach of fealty is that he is 
now serving his third term as a republican 
governor, unique in the history of Iowa. 
Horace Boies was elected and reélected 
governor of Iowa as a democrat. Colonel 
Joseph Eiboeck, militant old Hungarian 
warrior, with his Staats Anzeiger, who 
had begun in youth as a Good Templar 
and ended by being the most consistent, 
intelligent, and vigorous fighter in the 
liquor cause, saw victory dawning. And 
at last the Clarksons, they of the Iowa 
State Register, writers of the republican 
gospels for the commonwealth and of the 
epistles to all the counties round about Des 
Moines, threw up their hands and went 
with the party when it recanted. 

Even with the successive elections of 
Governor Boies on a local option platform, 
the legislature remained republican, and re- 
fused to repeal or amend the prohibitory 
law. Enforcement, however, was _prac- 
tically nullified, largely as a result of the 
governor’s generous and instant use of the 
pardoning power when convictions were 
obtained. As his second term was expiring 
the republican state convention resolved 
“that prohibition is not a test of repub- 
licanism,” and on a platform declaring for 
local option a republican governor was once 
more elected by an approximate old-time 
majority of 32,000. 

It is the present law of Iowa, enacted 
fourteen years ago, that justifies the covert 
sneer from prohibitionists and anti-prohi- 
bitionists alike. Evading the issue, with 
a measure partly borrowed from Ohio, 
there was concocted a cowardly nondescript 
known as the Mulct Law. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, this may be described as an 
act by which prohibition still remains on 
the statute books, while the state sells -in- 
dulgences to violate the law. Of course 
this characterization will be resented as in- 
complete and unfair, but it contains most 
of the essentials. Amplified, here are the 
provisions: The fundamental law of the 
state of Iowa is prohibition. No one is 
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permitted to sell any intoxicating liquors, 
except, first, a registered pharmacy, sell- 
ing for the proper purposes of its trade, 
and second—I quote from an Iowa state- 
ment—‘ Under the conditions of the 
mulct law, when certain conditions have 
been complied with, liquor can be sold 
in spite of the penalties of the prohibitory 
law; the rule being that a compliance 
with the conditions of the mulct law 
suspends the penalties of the original pro- 
hibitory law. The statute expressly pro- 
vides that the prohibitory law is not re- 
pealed by the mulct law, but that its 
penalties are simply suspended.” 

Of course the conditions by which the 
mulct law becomes operative are more or 
less exacting, and penalties for violation are 
severe. In cities of more than five thou- 
sand inhabitants a written statement of 
consent that intoxicating liquors may be 
sold must be signed by a majority of the 
voters. In cities of less than five thou- 


sand this must be signed by sixty-five per 
cent of all the legal voters residing within 
the county, except that cities of a’ popu- 
lation from 2,500 to 5,000 may obtain 


the privilege by an eighty-per-cent consent 
without regard to the outlying parts of the 
county. Once these statements of consent 
have been filed, licenses may be issued by 
the local authorities, the state license fee 
being six hundred dollars, while the cities 
themselves may charge additionally what- 
ever they choose. 

The statute forbids games, amusements, 
music, gambling devices, dancing, and the 
presence of women in saloons; and contains 
the usual provisions against sale to minors, 
drunkards, and intoxicated persons. One 
clause provided that “no sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors shall be made to any person 
whose wife, husband, parent, child, brother, 
sister, guardian, ward over fourteen years of 
age, or employer, shall by written notice for- 
bid such Sales.” 

With all this law, and commensurate 
penalties for violation, it becomes interest- 
ing to observe what the result is as com- 
pared with prohibition. A close and dis- 
passionate judgment seems to be that, 
measured by the volume of drinking and 
drunkenness, the extent of crime and dis- 
order, the multiplication of criminals and 
inebriates, and the moral tone of the state, 
it is a distinct retrogression. Measured by 
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money, the mulct law has produced a con- 
siderable income to the state, and to some 
of the cities, but not enough to pay for the 
increased cost of the police department, 
courts, and jails. 

About one fourth of the counties of lowa 
have statements of consent registered under 
the mulct law, and these, with few excep- 
tions, are the same old river counties that 
were the recalcitrants under prohibition. 
The effect, therefore, as it would be stated 
by a supporter of the present régime, is that 
the communities that wanted prohibition 
before, and enforced it, have it now by a 
practical local option measure, while those 
that wanted saloons have them as they al- 
ways did, but now under lawful procedure. 

This statement of conditions would be 
far from frank, as well as incomplete. The 
plain truth seems to be that the same ele- 
ments and the same counties that violated 
the prohibitory law, just as persistently and 
consistently violate the mulct law. In so 
far as they obtained the recantation of pro- 
hibition by declining to obey the law, and 
pleading optimistically for some form of 
license and local option, they have failed to 
keep their bargain. Some of these same 
river cities have elected mayors under the 
pledge of nonenforcement of the mulct 
law ; some have enforced it as far as collect- 
ing the license fee is concerned, and ignored 
it as to all the other details. 

Within the last few months Davenport, 
for example, has been a storm center in the 
fight for enforcement, just as it always was 
in the days of prohibition. The law re- 
quires the saloon to be in a single room, 
with a single entrance, the bar in plain 
view from the street, no screens or painted 
windows for concealment, and no seats or 
tables for comfort. The closing hour is 
fixed absolutely as ten o’clock, and Sunday 
closing is commanded. In Davenport the 
saloons have been arranged, screened, and 
furnished after the traditional manner of 
saloons, and they have kept open all night 
and Sundays, without the slightest attention 
to the provisions of the law. Lately, yield- 
ing to the signs of the times, the saloon men 
of the city announced their willingness to 
close at eleven o’clock at night and not to 
open Sundays until two. And the mayor 
of the city, apparently lacking a sense of 
humor, made proclamation accepting the 
proffered compromise with the law. 
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Not every challenge to the law has been 
as flagrant and insolent as this, but every- 
where potted ferns, rubber plants, and tin 
palm trees serve the vocation of paint and 
screens before the windows. Everywhere 
the “blind pig” fattens in the same com- 
munities that permitted him to flourish 
under prohibition. Everywhere the same 
“bootlegger” infests the same alleys. 
There was an old pretense that under a 
reasonable license law the holders of the 
licenses, who had paid for them, had in- 
vested their money in places of business, 
and were under the protection of the courts, 
would perforce become potent allies in the 
prosecution of the “blind pigs” and the 
“ bootleggers’’ who competed with them. 
This was long ago laughed out of the con- 
troversy in Iowa. It simply doesn’t occur. 

One should not, however, characterize 
the river counties as the only places where 
violations of the mulct law are multiplied. 
Three scattered items on a single page of 
a recent Des Moines newspaper inform us, 
first, that nineteen beer drinkers were 
caught in the kitchen of a cheap hotel the 
night before, and the owner was arrested 
for breaking the mulct law; second, that a 
barrel of whisky was confiscated in a raid 
on alleged “ bootleggers” at Eighth and 
Clay streets; and third, that twenty cases 
of beer, a barrel of whisky, and numerous 
smaller packages were stored in the vault 
at police headquarters, confiscated from 
“ bootleggers” in recent raids. 

In the smaller towns, where mulct law 
consents have not been obtained, so that the 
open saloon does not exist, there is just 
about the same similarity of conditions, 
present and past. The sporadic “ bootleg- 
ger” is there as he always was, the drug 
store is still sometimes the cloak for a pre- 
scription counter bar, and a case of beer 
sometimes comes to the patron of the origi- 
nal package. 

But altogether there has been a gradual 
but visible retrogression. The jails are not 
empty as much of the time as they were, 
the penitentiaries are doing more business, 
the inebriate asylum is an institution of 
which we never heard in other days, and 
the state is not as proud of its clean record 
as it used to be. 

There are irreconcilables on both sides in 
Iowa, as elsewhere. Some of the “ wets” 
have real principles on which they ground 
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their faith, and not merely expedients. The 
prohibitionists, too, include those who will 
admit no compromise with what they con- 
sider a lawless and noxious trade, as well 
as those who are willing to be Fabians 
and accept what ground they can occupy 
and defend. The former, of course, are 
the real prohibitionists. They declare their 
moral right to destroy the whole liquor 
business for the harm they find in it, and 
their financial and legal right to restrain 
and prohibit it because of the crime, pov- 
erty, taxation, and encroachment upon 
their own safety and prosperity which they 
charge to it. They will maintain that as 
between a prohibitory law under which 
“joints ” sometimes run clandestinely, and 
the license law that permits the “ respect- 
able” saloon, they prefer the former; that 
no “ joint” ever extended the drink habit 
among the younger generation or among 
orderly citizens, while the “ respectable ” 
saloon is a perpetual missioner to the young. 

After all, the most interesting feature of 
the Iowa situation is the immediate fu- 
ture. The challenge by which some of 
the mulct-law counties have defied the au- 
thority of the state in the enforcement of 
the very law they sought, has created a new 
public opinion with much of righteous in- 
dignation behind it. Organization is mov- 
ing rapidly, looking toward a resubmission 
of a constitutional amendment, and the 
prohibition leaders claim that an amend- 
ment would carry by a majority somewhere 
between thirty thousand and fifty thousand. 

Perhaps the best evidence that this pre- 
diction is well grounded may be found in 
certain recent action on the part of the 
liquor interests at stake. Important brew- 
ing and distilling interests outside of Iowa 
are not anxious to have another prohibition 
campaign waged in the state. It would be 
very expensive and very threatening to the 
Iowa trade. The result is that the wise 
men of the craft are hastening friendly 
admonitions to the liquor interests in Iowa, 
urging that they take notice of national 
conditions and safeguard themselves by a 
closer obedience to the mulct law as it is, 
in the hope of averting the disaster of con- 
stitutional prohibition. 

When another amendment is under way, 
it may be fairly assumed that there will 
be no more discrepancies in the phrase- 
ology as: the measure advances, 
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O,” said Mr. Pendleton, 
gloomily lighting another 
cigarette, “I will not 
play a rubber. Nor will 
I reconsider my decision 
about meeting Miss Flori- 
an, of Vaudeville, at din- 


ner. Nor will I do any one of the three 


thousand other things with which you and 
your kind habitually dull the hetter striv- 
ings of your dwarfed natures.” 
Mr. Morton’s jaw dropped, he gazed at 
Mr. Pendleton in blank amazement: 
“The same?” he inquired from force of 
habit, as the waiter removed the glasses, 


Mr. Pendleton assented with an air of 
preoccupation, as if mundane things har- 
assed his soul but little. 

“Where,” he continued, with a bitter 
gesture, “ where is the glamour of life in 
this so futile existence? Where is the light 
tinkle of the guitar beneath the latticed 
window, the ringing of blade against blade, 
the—the tasseled hawk upon the wrist?” 

He paused, overcome with emotion, and, 
although his hand sought the glass upon 
the tray, he was too engrossed in his subject 
to notice the check. 

“Where,” he continued sadly, “ where, 
I ask you, is Romance?” 

Mr. Morton gazed at him in admiration, 
as he sighed. 

“Where?” he echoed softly. 
indeed?” 

Mr. Pendleton regarded him closely, 
but he was gazing into his glass, with every 
appearance of dejection. Mr. Pendleton 
sighed deeply. 

“You cannot answer! ” he said. 
not expect that you could. In fact, there 
is no answer! Gone are the days of the 
Paladins, of the crashing lances in the lists, 
of—of—the tinkling guitar beneath e 


“ Where, 


“T did 
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“You said that before,” objected Mr. 
Morton reproachfully. 

Mr. Pendleton regarded him pityingly. 

“ Morty,” he said sternly, “ you have a 
soul beneath my comprehension! Go to 
your bridge, go to your dinner with your 
tawdry actress! Go, and leave me to pon- 
der on the decadence of the times! I for- 
give you, Morty, because you know no bet- 
ter.” 

Mr. Morton arose and dashed -his hand 
across his eyes. 

“ Pendy! ” he said, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, “ Pendy, you have convinced me! 
But how, Pendy, how can we escape from 
our sad existence? How can we break the 
conventional cords that bind us?” He 
raised his hand to check Mr. Pendleton’s 
reply. “True, Pendy, as you were about 
to repeat, there is no answer! But better, 
far better, to go through the forms of 
hollow pleasure. Better to sit among the 
elusive no-trump makes than to dream of 
knighthood. Better the damask of Sherry’s 
with Miss Florian than an empty longing 
for chivalry. Believe me, Pendy, my heart 
is sore, but I go to mask it beneath a smil- 
ing face.” 

With a sad, despairing smile, Mr. Mor- 
ton staggered dramatically toward the 
door, and with bowed head went softly 
out. 

Mr. Pendleton stared after him suspi- 
ciously, and then gave himself up to his 
gloomy musings. For three long hours— 
broken only by the coming and going of 
the waiter—he battled with the stress of 
his emotions, but gradually a sort of sad 
resignation began to possess his soul, a bit- 
ter realization that one must live even in 
this prosaic, everyday world. 

“ Morty was right,” he mused. “ Far 
better to conceal one’s true nature — to 
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dance lightly around the tallow dip of life 
with the other moths! I will tell him that 
I have changed my mind about dinner.” 

To this end, he signed his last check and 
strolled into the card room toward his ac- 
customed corner. As usual, Mr. Cathures 
and Mr. Van Dormer were seated on either 
side of Mr. Morton, but his own place was 
occupied by a stranger. 

Mr. Pendleton glanced at the newcomer 
curiously. He was a tall, slender young 
man in noticeably good form; in fact, a 
little, just a trifle, thought Mr. Pendle- 
ton, overdone. In direct contrast to the 
others, his face was pale and eager, and, 
as he turned his head, Mr. Pendleton was 
startled by the appearance of a red, vivid 
scar, extending from the cheek bone almost 
to his chin. 

Mr. Morton studied his cards critically. 

“‘ Over to you, partner,” he said. 

“Without,” said the stranger briefly, 
and, as he put down his hand, his eye fell 
upon Mr. Pendleton. 

A flush passed over his pale face, the 
scar seemed to turn a deeper red, and he 
stepped quickly to his feet, a fixed, me- 
chanical smile upon his lips. With out- 
stretched hand he approached the aston- 
ished Mr. Pendleton. 

“So glad you came in, old man,” he said 
brightly. .““ Morty said we'd probably see 
you shortly.” 

Mr. Pendleton took the offered hand be- 
wilderedly, and his startled fingers closed 
over a stiff square of paper held in the 
other’s palm. 

“ Really, sir—” began Mr. Pendleton. 

But the stranger glanced hastily at the 
trio, intent upon the fall of the cards, and 
his manner changed. 

“Not a word!” he whispered fiercely. 
“We are followed! Leave this place at 
once, do you hear, at once! ” 

His hand was shaking, his lips barely 
formed the words, and his eyes burned into 
Mr. Pendleton’s. 

“Two and thirty aces, partner,” said 
Mr. Morton. ‘“ Game and. You have the 
cards, Catty.” 

Mr. Pendleton walked toward the win- 
dow, his mjnd seething with mingled emo- 
tions. The stranger had resumed his seat, 
and the game went on. Seemingly they 
were oblivious of his presence. Mr. Ca- 
thures’s voice came faintly to his ears. 
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“ Defective pack,” he said. “ Boy! 
Fresh cards! ” 

Unconsciously Mr. Pendleton glanced at 
the card within his hand, and his startled 
eyes rested upon -the-ace of hearts! As he 
stared at the pasteboard, he read, in a pen- 
ciled scrawl across its face: 

“Be on your guard!’ We are watched. 
Meet him at No. 29, without delay.” 

As if in a dream, Mr. Pendleton called 
for his hat and stick, dazedly he tripped 
down the club steps and out on the avenue. 

It was seven o'clock, and already the 
streets were filling with people, joyous in 
the clear summer’s evening. But Mr. Pen- 
dleton did not notice them. His mind was 
leaping from point to point in a dizzy whirl, 
his feet led him where they would. Sud- 
denly a beautiful smile crossed his face, sud- 
denly one clear thought had come to him: 
this, this was the beginning of Romance! 

Kaleidoscopic visions of strange things 
formed within his mind: the melting out- 
lines of dark conspiracies, of desperate 
criminals, drawn daggers, and hairbreadth 
escapes. His soul was reeking in mystery, 
and through it all he moved calmly, tri- 
umphantly, the hero! 

His feet began to lag and he became 
dimly aware that they had led him to his 
accustomed restaurant. A vague fear seized 
him, gradually growing clearer and clearer: 
it was over! There would be nothing 
more! 

The full force of his stupidity left him 
disconsolate. Why had he allowed the long- 
desired cup to be dashed from his lips? 
A dozen schemes flashed over his mind, a 
hundred things that he might have said 
or done—it was too late. The pale 
stranger with the scar upon his face he 
would never see again! 

Gloomily he entered the door, gloomily 
he approached his wonted corner table— 
and, with an angry start, saw that it was 
already occupied. 

Mr. Pendleton’s cup of rage overflowed. 
Deprived, by his own deplorable stupidity, 
of a promising adventure, he must now give 
over his favorite table, hitherto reserved as 
religiously as a sacrament for himself and 
Mr. Morton! 

He advanced angrily, but the occupant 
was already rising. The guilty waiter was 
hurrying away the empty coffee urn. Mr. 
Pendleton stared at his predecessor. He 

















“ He tore the black mask loose.” 
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was a stout old gentleman, with a magnifi- 
cent head of snow-white hair, and an air 
of easy prosperity, of distinction. His fat 
cheeks gleamed with the delicate pink of 
healthy old age, his merry little eyes 
beamed and winked with good humor. 

As Mr. Pendleton approached, the old 
gentleman smiled and nodded merrily. 

“Just in time!” he chuckled affably. 
“Just in time! I should not have waited 
a minute longer, not a minute!” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Pendleton icily. 
not 

But the old gentleman leaned toward 
him, chuckling and nodding confidentially, 
his mild old face beaming with kindly 
humor. 

“You're late, you fool!” he hissed be- 
tween his smiling lips, “ you’ll ruin us all, 
yet! Under my napkin—quick, before they 
take it away!” 

Still bowing and smiling to the astound- 
ed Mr. Pendleton, he received his hat and 
stick, and went out. 

Mr. Pendleton sank limply into the va- 
cant seat. Instinctively his hand groped 
under the soiled napkin and drew forth a 
bit of pasteboard. Breathlessly he stared at 
it—it was the ace of hearts! Across the 
face was one word, printed in pencil: 
STALAGMITE. 

Mr. Pendleton ate his soup in absolute 
bewilderment, his fish in delightful mys- 
tery, the entrée in delicious anticipation, 
and the roast in delirious joy. He was 
surrounded by Romance! Perhaps the 
very waiter, who had served him for years 
at that same table, would be suddenly trans- 
formed into some stealthy messenger of 
crime, perhaps the chef would send in some 
weird message, cunningly baked in the pas- 
try—anything was possible, anything! 

But with his coffee Mr. Pendleton’s 
mood changed to one of deepest gloom. 
Again he had lost his opportunity; again, 
in some strange repetition of careless fate, 
Adventure had accosted him familiarly, and 
he had denied him! 

Sadly he wandered out, and stood dis- 
consolately in the doorway. 

“ Joinal!” called a ragged boy at his 
side. “ Evenin’ paiper!” 

Mr. Pendleton felt a sudden twitching 
at his coat sleeve, the gamin was nodding 
and winking at him with hidden, mysterious 
meaning. 
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“ Yessir!” he cried shrilly. “ In a min- 
nit, sir!” And before Mr. Pendleton 
could recover his composure, the lad was 
deftly threading his way across the crowded 
street. 

“°Ere’s yer hansom, sir!” he called 
breathlessly. “ Right ’ere! This way, sir; 
this way!” 

Bewildered, Mr. Pendleton suffered him- 
self to be led through the crowd, mechan- 
ically he dropped a coin into the urchin’s 
expectant hand, dumbly he saw the doors 
close before him, and the vehicle rolled 
swiftly away. 

He sank back against the cushions, striv- 
ing vainly to collect his scattered senses. 
Again he thrilled to a strange exultation, 
again he bathed in mystery, dimly conscious 
of the swift, smooth motion of the cab. 

Suddenly it stopped with a jerk, and he 
stepped out upon the curb. Without a 
word, the driver cut savagely at the horse, 
and the hansom was quickly lost to sight 
beyond the electric light on the next cor- 
ner. 

Mr. Pendleton stared after it vacantly. 
Something vaguely familiar about his sur- 
roundings led his thoughts into normal 
channels—with a sudden sinking of heart he 
realized that he was before the door of his 
own apartments. Slowly he entered the ele- 
vator, slowly he approached his door, and 
rang. 

“* Hawkins,” he began, as the man took 
his hat and stick. “‘ Hawkins ii 

Mr. Pendleton’s jaw dropped. He 
stared in speechless amazement at the re- 
cipient of his apparel, for there, instead of 
his valet, stood the young man with the 
scar on his left cheek! 

He was in evening costume. His white 
shirt and pale face accentuated the scar 
until, to Mr. Pendleton’s fascinated gaze, 
it gleamed with a sinister, bloody. hue in 
the dim hall light. 

The young man seized his arm, speaking 
rapidly, excitedly. 

“* Martenez has failed us! 
derstand—failed us! 
late at 29? 
things and waste no more time! The old 
man was furious—horrible! Quick! You 
have fifteen minutes to change, and the cab 
is waiting!” 

Mr. Pendleton gasped. The young man 
was tense with excitement, nervous with 
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strained haste. With one hand on the door 
knob, he turned sharply. 

“Don’t delay!” he whispered impera- 
tively. “I’ve attended to your man! Was 
there any word?” 

Mr. Pendleton groped in the recesses of 
his bewildered mind. 

“ [—that is, he—” he stammered. Sud- 
denly an illuminating thought rushed over 
him. 

“ Stalagmite! ” he cried, and then, aghast 
at his own temerity, he stood silent, gazing 
anxiously at the stranger. 

The effect of this seemingly innocent 
word upon the young man was startling. 
Before Mr. Pendleton’s eyes he seemed to 
shrink into himself, his strained muscles re- 
laxed limply, his face mottled with little 
patches of red, and the scar throbbed like 
a little pulse with his laboring breath. 

“Stalagmite!”” he whispered brokenly. 
“O my God! Stalagmite!” 

His eyes were fastened upon Mr. Pendle- 
ton in incredulous horror, his right hand 
worked convulsively. 

“ Stalagmite!” he repeated. 

Abruptly he turned, the door closed be- 
hind him, the whir of the elevator was 
borne to Mr. Pendleton’s ears, grew slow- 
ly fainter, and ceased. “Then a sudden fev- 
erish feeling of haste rushed over him and 
he tore open the door of his wardrobe, 
wildly anxious lest he should be too late. 

“Yo’ carriage is waitin’, Mr. Pendle- 
ton,” grinned the hallboy, as he held open 
the door. 

His eyes peered through the dim light, 
the shadowy body of the four-wheeler 
loomed against the curb, his foot was on 
the step—involuntarily he started back, for 
the carriage was already occupied! 

Then a little bare hand, warm and soft, 
seized his, drawing him down on the cush- 
ions, and the cab rattled swiftly away. 

She was huddled in the corner of the 
seat. A faint, almost imperceptible per- 
fume came to him, and his eye caught the 
gleam of her white neck and arms, the 
shining radiance of her eyes. 

“Madam,” he began. “I am 

Then she spoke. Her voice was soft and 
low, with a faint, pleasing suggestion of 
foreign accent, her tone was tense with 
emotion. 

“You are here, then, at last?” she whis- 
pered. 
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Mr. Pendleton cleared his throat for ex- 
planation, but the soft glamour of her pres- 
ence was about him like a cloak, his heart 
throbbed madly. 

“Yes,” he said breathlessly. 
here!” 

“We came, De Fremerey and I,” said 
the lady softly, “lest you might be late 
again. But De Fremerey has just now 
rushed by without a word, like a madman. 
What has happened?” Then, without 
pausing for a reply, she went on, hurriedly, 
anxiously: ‘‘ Why, my friend, why were 
you late at 29? Never have I seen him 
so angry, never! He is terrible, that old 
man— He nods and smiles— God! I, 
even I, am afraid! Why do you anger 
him?” 

Suddenly was borne upon Mr. Pendle- 
ton the damning fact that he still held 
that little hand. He released it hurriedly. 

“Madam,” he said, “ I 4 

She caught his hand again impulsively. 

“T know! You fear nothing—time and 
time again you have proven that! But the 
old one—when he is angry—when he nods 
and smiles— You are not afraid?” 

She leaned toward him, a passing light 
threw its gleam across her face, and Mr. 
Pendleton caught his breath at her beauty. 

“No,” he ‘said. “I am not afraid.” 
For a second her grasp tightened, then she 
dropped his hand. 

“ Listen!” she whispered rapidly. “ To- 
night, I think, matters will come to a head. 
Martenez, as you know, weakened at the 
last moment, and has fled. But De Fre- 
merey says that Olga has taken passage on 
the same steamer, so that Martenez is 
doubtless dead— And to-night, I think— 
The old one gave you no word?” 

Mr. Pendleton’s bewildered mind could 
not follow her, but before his eyes there 
floated the vision of the ace of hearts and 
a single printed word. He moistened his 
dry lips. 

“Yes,” he muttered desperately. 
word is stalagmite! ” 

She drew in one hissing breath between 
her clenched teeth, her eyes slowly widened 
as they gazed blankly into his, the smile 
hardened upon her lips. Then suddenly 
she fell limply upon his shoulder. 

For a moment he held her slender body 
in his arms, then her eyes opened, and she 
stared at him in fascinated horror. 
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“ And yet,” she murmured wonderingly, 
“and yet—you are here—with me? You 
are going there—with me?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pendleton simply. “I 
am going there with you.” 

She turned swiftly in his arms, until her 
face was close to his, her trembling lips 
almost upon his cheek, her wet eyes eager. 

“Why, my friend, why?” she breathed. 

Mr. Pendleton hesitated. 

“‘ Because,” he said. ‘‘ Because—” and 
stopped. 

Her voice rose triumphantly. 

“ Because—I, even I, will say it! 
cause—you love me?” 

A strange dizziness possessed Mr. Pen- 
dleton, he found an unaccustomed difficulty 
in breathing. 

“That is the reason,” he said. 
I love you.” 

She did not speak, but her eyes burned 
with a new radiance. Suddenly she twist- 
ed from his arms and sank into the corner 
of the seat, her head bowed upon her arms, 
her slim body shaking with sobs. 

“The word!” she moaned. “I had for- 
gotten the word!” ; 

She turned fiercely toward him. 

“ Listen! There is one hope, one hope 
only! ‘The Black Mask has never been 
lifted—never—never! When he demands 
the word, tear the mask from his face!” 

Her voice rose to a little wail. 

“Yes, yes!” she panted. “ Tear it from 
him, and then—and then % 

The carriage came to a sudden halt, and 
she sprang to her feet. Mr. Pendleton 
was conscious of the light pressure of two 
hands upon his shoulders, of a fleeting touch 
upon his lips—she stepped lightly through 
the open door and was gone. For a mo- 
ment he sat without moving, then in sud- 
den mad haste he leaped to the curb. His 
eye caught the gleam of a skirt vanishing 
down the basement steps of the nearest 
house, but as he turned irresolutely toward 
the cab, he was surprised to see the rear 
wheels disappearing around the distant cor- 
ner, 

Mr. Pendleton gazed blankly about him. 
The dimly lighted, narrow little street 
was deserted. A row of dirty, dark little 
houses stretched before him, with now and 
then a faint light in an upper window, but 
the neighborhood was as silent as the grave. 
Slowly he approached the house into which 
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his companion had vanished, to find himself 
confronted by a large sign, announcing that 
the premises were either for sale or to rent. 

As Mr. Pendleton dubiously studied the 
frowning aspect of the building, he became 
aware of a huddled figure, crouching in 
the dark shadow of the steps. As the ser- 
pent draws the shivering mouse, so that 
sinister shape drew Mr. Pendleton’s lag- 
ging feet. In fascinated anticipation he 
approached the steps. 

Gradually the figure resolved itself into 
a ragged Italian laborer, squatting before 
the basement door, staring unwinkingly 
into Mr. Pendleton’s eyes. The faint 
gleam from the distant light was reflected 
by some shining bit of metal in his hand. 
He was without motion, his very silence 
was a threat. 

Suddenly he slipped to his feet and 
glided forward with lithe, catlike steps. 
Instinctively Mr. Pendleton braced him- 
self for the shock of contact, his right arm 
shot out stiffly. But the other ducked 
lightly beneath the blow, and grappled him 
about the waist with a grip of iron. 

“Still, Signore!” he hissed. “ For the 
love of God! Come within quickly! Fate 
prest’, Signore. Quickly!” 

Half leading, half dragging the bewil- 
dered Mr. Pendleton down the steps, he 
pressed silently against the door; the dark, 
narrow hall crackled faintly beneath their 
footsteps. 

“All is here before!” whispered the 
Italian anxiously. ‘“ All is pronto! Quick- 
ly, Signore, quickly! ” 

Another door opened 


silently before 
them, there was a sudden faint scuffling, a 
smothered flutter of silent people. 

Mr. Pendleton groped his way in the 


darkness. He felt a little hand grasp his, 
dragging him to his knees. A woman 
leaned toward him until her lips almost 
touched his ear. 

“It is time!” she breathed. 
time! Are you ready?” 

To Mr. Pendleton’s strained nerves the 
room was charged with tenseness, he was 
aware that many silent people were anx- 
iously, breathlessly awaiting some awful 
thing. ‘The lady’s labored breath was upon 
his cheek, the faint odor of her hair was 
borne to him. 

“Yes,” he whispered, “I am ready.” 

A sharp, metallic click broke the silence, 
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and a faint red glow stole over the room. 
Gradually his eyes accustomed themselves 
to the light. 

Dimly he saw heavy red hangings on the 
walls, a silent semicircle of kneeling figures. 
He was aware of the young man with the 
scar, whose staring eyes were fixed upon 
him in fearful anticipation; the Italian 
knelt at his left hand, breathing in deep 
regular sighs; of the others, the deathly 
white face of one young girl, beneath a 
magnificent wave of red hair, forced itself 
upon his consciousness. 

Then suddenly he saw three silent fig- 
ures before him, on high raised thrones, and 
a sudden, cold fear possessed his throbbing 
heart, for, in the center, between two red- 
robed, red-masked shapes, was sitting the 
old gentleman of the restaurant! 

His white locks were hanging about his 
scarlet garment, his merry little eyes winked 
and beamed at Mr. Pendleton in horrible 
good humor, his mouth was fixed in a little 
sinister smile. 

Mr. Pendleton could not force his eyes 
away from this old man, but he could feel 
the lady’s hand gripping his desperately, he 
could hear her murmuring faintly in some 
strange, unknown language, and he felt in- 


stinctively that she was praying. 

Then a sharp, shuddering sigh shook the 
circle, and from somewhere there arose a 
dark, shapeless figure, his face veiled in a 
black mask, horrible in its emptiness. Si- 
lently the two red-masked figures fell in~ 
behind him, silently they glided toward the 


expectant circle. Only the old man sat 
unmoved upon his throne, nodding and 
beaming at Mr. Pendleton. 

The three paused before the first of the 
kneeling worshipers, the black figure spoke: 

“Brother, has the Black Mask no 
word?” 

The whole room hung upon the answer. 

“ Brother, there is no word!” 

Mr. Pendleton’s fascinated gaze fol- 
lowed them despairingly, his dizzy brain 
could formulate no thought as the three 
drew slowly toward him. Now he caught 
the gasping response of the Italian at his 
side, now the swaying figure of the Black 
Mask hung over him. 

“ Brother, has the 
word?” 
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He saw dimly the old man lean sudden- 
ly forward; the young man with the scar 
caught his breath with a choking sob; the 
lady beside him was swaying to and fro. 

Then her whisper crackled through the 
silent room. 

“Now!” she hissed. ‘“ Now!” 

Mr. Pendleton’s throat was dry, he 
strove vainly to find his voice. Then he 
called hoarsely: “ Stalagmite!” and leaped 
at the black mask, tearing at it fiercely. 

He caught one glimpse of the old man, 
fumbling desperately at the back of the 
throne, of the dim forms crowding around 
him, of the lady’s pale face and gleaming 
eyes—then the room swam about him as a 
sudden dazzling light flooded it.: 

With a choking cry, he tore the black 
mask loose; and his blinking eyes gazed 
into the serenely smiling countenance of 
Mr. Morton. 

He stared bewilderedly at the _ red- 
masked figures, and slowly he recognized 
Mr. Cathures and Mr. Van Dormer, hys- 
terical with mirth; strange, laughing ladies 
and men were crowding about him. 

“ Pendy,” said Mr. Morton, “ Pendy, 
let me present you to Miss Florian, of 
Vaudeville. Messrs. Smith and Connaught, 
also of Vaudeville.” 

The lady, the old gentleman, and the 
young man with the scar bowed deeply. 

“ Also,” continued the imperturbed Mr. 
Morton, “ various other ladies and gentle- 
men — of Vaudeville — whose names you 
may ascertain at dinner. For we're all din- 
ing with you, Pendy, at Sherry’s. And 
we'd better hurry, for it’s beastly late!” 

Slowly the dazed light faded from Mr. 
Pendleton’s eyes, slowly the delicious, ter- 
rifying sense of mystery left him, stern 
rage filled his angry breast. 

“Morty,” he hissed, ‘“ Morty, may 
you and Catty and Van and your whole 
Vaudeville troop be forever and teetotal- 
ly. ” 

Mr. Pendleton’s wrathful, wandering 
glance fell upon the lady as she stood beside 
him, a queer little smile upon her lips. 

He stared at her blankly for a moment, 
then, with a low bow, he offered her his 
arm. The party fell gayly in behind them, 
their footsteps echoing through the empty 
house. 
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ACROSS EUROPE 


BY MOTOR BOAT 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


V. FROM VIENNA TO THE BLACK SEA 


F you ever go down the 

Danube in your own boat 

do not lie in the Donau 

Canal while at Vienna. 

We did, and were tor- 

mented by visitors whom, 

— considering their kindly 

interest, it would have been ungracious to 

ignore. We lay to the bank near the Ma- 

ria Theresa bridge, and the curious spec- 

tacle of a small seagoing motor boat flying 

the American ensign in the center of Vi- 

enna made us the nucleus of a mob of spec- 

tators. Reading, writing, or any relaxa- 

tion was quite impossible even in the cabin 

or in the privacy of the cockpit, which could 

be completely tented off. No formal invi- 

tation to come aboard was apparently con- 

sidered necessary. There would be a scuf- 

fle of feet, a jar, a little more mud on the 

deck, and a genial voice exclaiming in Eng- 
lish—of a sort: 

“Py chingo! But dis vas a bleasure to 
see our flac! It iss de feerst times I haf 
seen mein American flac on any vessel in 
Austria.” And then there would be the 
usual courtesies and explanations and tour 
of inspection. 

On September 3d we ran out of Vienna 
and without a pilot continued down the 


river. Before we had got far we took the 
wrong side of an island and ran down 
into a cul-de-sac which ended in extensive 
shoals, but with a good deal of difficulty 
we managed to turn around and shove our 
way back against the swift current into the 
channel. This sort of thing was contin- 
ually happening, and sometimes from a 
labyrinthine passage in an archipelago of 
islands we would look far across the river 
and see a steamer’s smoke spouting up 
from a passage which had looked to us as 
we approached it like a hair-raising, reef- 
strewn cataract. Advice obtained in ad- 
vance almost invariably proved useless to 
us, as the steamboat people lacked the im- 
agination to appreciate the different con- 
ditions between navigating a little motor 
boat, low in the water but quick of con- 
trol, and a big steamer, slower to handle 
but from the high bridge of which it was 
much easier to pick out deep water or 
shoals. ‘‘ Follow the Danube,” said a 
steamboat captain largely, and we fol- 
lowed it, through island, across shoals, 
twisting and turning with the lead going 
constantly and the propeller reversed as 
often as ahead, while the recollection of 
our recent misadventure at Melk loomed 
sinister in our minds. It is one thing to 
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follow the Danube when you know the 
channel and are looking down on the shoal 
spots from a height of thirty or forty feet 
above the water, and another when you 
are down so low that it is impossible to 
tell the ripple made by a flaw of the wind 
striking down through a gap in the hills 
from the sand bank on which you are go- 
ing to stop. 

We did not linger to visit the famous 
battlefield of Wagram where Napoleon 
defeated the Austrians in 1809 with a loss 
on each side of about twenty-five thousand 
men. Spending the night at Pressburg, 
where we heard some wonderful Hun- 
garian music (we had crossed into Hun- 
gary about eight kilometers above Press- 
burg), we took a pilot the next day for 
the passage of the Moravian Gate, where 
the Danube finds its way between the 
Alps and Carpathians. Farther down the 
river breaks up into a maze of branches 
flowing between a labyrinth of islands 
known as “Schiitzen” which cover an 
area of about six hundred square miles. 
In such a place as this it is not difficult to 
lose one’s way. 

We discharged our pilot at Komorn, and 
the following day made a run of one hun- 


dred and twenty-five kilometers to Buda- 
pest. Just beyond Komorn at Waitzen the 
Danube makes its big rectangular turn to 
the south and flows away straight down 
the meridian of 19° east for about one 
hundred and sixty miles. We found the 
current much less swift as we entered upon 
this part of the course, which is across the 
plains of Hungary, and for the first time 
since leaving Regensberg were able to en- 
joy a little relaxation. 

Remembering our social trials in Vienna 
we ran straight through Budapest looking 
for a good berth, then turned and worked 
back upstream, and eventually stopping at 
the Pannonia Evezés Rowing Club, where 
we asked permission to tie up.- This was 
most readily granted, and the members 
showed us every courtesy, putting us up 
at the clubhouse and doing everything to 
make our visit agreeable. They were very 
much interested in our trip and gave us 
abundant information, not all by any means 
reassuring, concerning the journey ahead 
of us to the Black Sea. They told us 
that we would come to reaches of the 
river where if the day were slightly hazy 
we should be able to sight no land, and 
that as we were approaching the change of 
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seasons we ran great danger from the vio- 
lent wind storms which broke upon these 
vast stretches and were often so terrific 
that big tugs and steamers were compelled 
to run for the nearest shelter. They even 
went so far as to say that they did not 
think the Beaver would live in one of these 
gales, as the wind blowing straight up 
against the current made the wickedest sea 
imaginable. ‘They also cheered us up by 
warning us with perfect good faith not to 
land on the Bulgarian side except at towns, 
as the people were savage and predatory. 

We spent a day and a half in Budapest, 
then accompanied by the good wishes of 
the rowing club made an- early start for 
the run southward across the plains of 
Hungary. 

Below Budapest the river flows across a 
vast and widely desolate country. The 
plains roll away to infinite distance, some- 
times in a gray, undulating country, giv- 
ing pasture to great herds of horses or the 
big, white, wide-horned Hungarian cattle. 
Here and there the smoke from some 
herder’s hovel rises in gusty swirls; on the 
blue horizon loom the broken outlines of 
mountain ranges dim with distance. Often 
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the wind comes sweeping across these 
puzstas, heralded by distant clouds, strik- 
ing the water with such violence as to 
create a local disturbance which looks like 
the commotion caused by the current over 
reefs or shoals. 

When the air is clear, one may look far 
across the plain and see the grim, square 
tower of some ancient Hungarian feudal 
castle, as it rears bleakly from a command- 
ing eminence. For miles the banks are 
fringed in willows, which cover also the 
multitudinous isles and give to the voyager 
the impression of passing down through 
interminable willow forests. Wild-faced 
herders, fishermen, and river folk are often 
seen prowling the banks; they are savage- 
looking creatures, sometimes clad in heavy 
sheepskins, the wool turned inward, with 
kalpaks or caps of fur, rawhide moccasins, 
and puttie leggings of the same material. 

On the day of our leaving Budapest we 
ran well until half past four, when we got 
a hot bearing, due to our own negligence 
in not filling the oil cups, and to avoid all 
risk we anchored in the river for the night. 
It was a beautiful place, resembling a vast 
lake in the forest. As the twilight deep- 
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ened innumerable waterfowl feeding in 
lakes near by came down to the river to 
sleep. We were lying to our ketch an- 
chor in a sheltered cove behind a heavily 
wooded island. Not far away there was 
a sand bar, and this was soon covered 
with aquatic birds of all descriptions, and 
their conversations and complaints contin- 
ued through the gloaming and until after 
the setting sun had shot its last gleams 
through the tracery of willow branches on 
the western bank, and the full moon look- 
ing up over the forest sent a pale green 
pathway shimmering across the still water. 

Nothing but the experience of them can 
convey any impression of the wonderful 
beauty of the mornings on the Danube. 
The dawn comes with a crimson glow 
above a thin blanket of baffling mist. 
Bird cries from all about: the liquid whis- 
tle of curlews, and the clear, keen, fifelike 
notes of snipe and plover. Ducks and 
fishcrows talking sleepily from some in- 
visible sand bank close aboard. The splash 
of a big fish alongside, then, as the sun 
rises, the mist seems to thicken, and turns 
from silver to gold. Suddenly a vista ap- 
pears, and a glimpse of the river, a daz- 
zling mirror leading through a vague, 
misty effulgence straight to the sun, a Ja- 
cob’s ladder without the steps. Queer 
effects of mirage sometimes obtained, the 
river seeming to lead upward at an angle, 


or again downward at a giddy slant. The 
sun mounts higher; mazy paths lead off 
hither and yon through the mist; the dis- 
tant shore reveals itself, to be instantly 
blotted out again, but it has given us our 
bearings, and time is valuable, for we must 
make two hundred kilometers before the 
darkness comes again. A _ sweater feels 
good in the keen air, and a pipe tastes bet- 
ter, even with the aromatic odor of the 
coffee and the comforting smell and sizzle 
of frying eggs and bacon. All fresh, vig- 
orous senses of life and action strike chords 
in these first few moments between sleep 
and active motion. "The smell of the fra- 
grant morning air, the torn lace fringes 
of the mysterious night rent in the forward 
thrust of the awakening day. It is the 
thin line where dreams and actions meet. 
One turns from a contemplation of the 
sun-tinted mist to crank the motor; the 
fragrance of the river is lost in appetizing 
odors from the frying pan. With a pre- 
liminary shiver one plunges headfirst into 
Jacob’s ladder to emerge tingling with 
other sensations than those of artistic ap- 
preciation. Then chug goes the motor, 
the water swirls under the stern, one hand 
forward to get in the anchor, and we are 
slipping off into the dissipating vapor for 
the conquest of another fraction of the 
interminable river. 

The following night we pulled up at 
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Iiok in Croatia. In the log book I find 
only this resentful comment on the place: 

“ At the hotel we were stung in the 
bill, which would not have happened if 
we had been in Hungary on the other side 
of the river.” 
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shoreward we saw what seemed to be a 
black ball rolling with incredible swiftness 
down a steep fissure in the bluff. Another 
followed it; two more; a dozen, a score, a 
hundred, then a multitude of these black 
rolling objects pouring endlessly down the 
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“4 bas Croatia! Vive l’Hongrie!” 
We touched this one point of Croatia and 
Slavonia, and were swindled for the only 
time on the Danube. What is the result? 
Croatia will preserve always in our minds 
a tainted memory. For thus ever does the 
traveler receive his impressions! 

Approaching Belgrade we saw a curious 
sight. The banks were very high and bare; 
behind them appeared to be tumbling hills 
almost destitute of vegetation. Looking 


gully and across the beach to the water, 
where they collected in solid masses. But 
still they came, like marbles rolling down 
a trough, and it was not until we had got 
our glasses on them that we discovered 
them to be thousands of black pigs com- 
ing down to drink. Hot on their heels 
came a like number of gray, fluffy balls, 
which proved to be sheep. They did not 
mix with the pigs, and I noticed that they 
were careful to get upstream of them. 
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This reminds me of another incident 
which occurred farther down the river. 
As we were plowing along we saw two 
men in a boat some distance ahead, who 
appeared to be in a mass of débris which 
stretched almost from bank to bank. As 
we drew near we were puzzled to make 
out what the stuff was. Hundreds of pol- 
ished stakes projected from the surface of 
the water and seemed to be drifting slow- 
ly toward the bank. Coming closer we 
saw that it was a big herd of Hungarian 
cattle changing pasture by swimming from 
one bank to the other, and what had puz- 
zled us were the horns, which, until we 
were quite close, were all that were vis- 
ible. 

While speaking of animals I might men- 
tion the birds. We found the whole Dan- 
ube to be an aviary of waterfowl. Near 
Regensberg the marshes were covered with 
plover, and there were a great many dif- 
ferent varieties of ducks which continued 
all the way down the river. We also saw 
a great many of the big sickle-billed cur- 
lew, wild geese, occasionally wild swans, 
and snipe of many varieties. In the lower 
Danube we would sometimes see flocks of 
from five to twenty of big, long-legged, 
short-billed birds, which from a distance 
resembled cassowaries, but which I made 
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out through the glass as the European 
bustard. In the marshes approaching Su- 
lina there were a great many pelicans. 
Sea gulls fly straight across Europe from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Black Sea. We 
saw the great gray gull and the small tern 
in the Seine, the Marne, the Rhine, the 
Main, and the whole length of the Dan- 
ube. I did not see any flamingoes on the 
Danube, but thought once or twice that | 
saw ibis. 

We arrived in Belgrade ‘on the king’s 
birthday, which, while we were there, was 
the occasion of a very magnificent funeral. 
If one remembers, this monarch’s accession 
to power was the occasion of a not very 
magnificent double murder. Servians with 
whom we discussed the tragic assassination 
of the former king and queen were in- 
clined to merely shrug and say that after 
all that had proved to be the best way 
out of a bad business. Beyond Budapest, 
where East is supposed to meet West, one 
finds the usual Oriental lack of veneration 
for human life as such. Your Moham- 
medan will be much more ready to kill his 
brother if circumstances seem to justify it, 
than he will be to kill a cat or dog. 

Belgrade is situated on the top of a hill, 
and from the fortress one gets a magnifi- 
cent view across the lower Hungarian 
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plain and of the Save, which enters the 
Danube here. For the next sixty miles 
before entering Roumania, at the Iron 
Gate, the Danube flows through a series 
of precipitous, rocky gorges with the Ser- 
vian highlands on the right and the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps, a part of the Carpathian 
system, on the left. The first great defile 
begins at Golubatz and reaches almost to 
Dobra. We had wired from Orsova for 
a pilot, and on leaving Belgrade ran down 
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London and are going to Constantinople 
and appear to treat it as nothing out of 
the ordinary. Do you know that it has 
been the dream of my life to see’ Buda- 
pest!” And we were only four days’ run 
from Budapest! 

Our friend the school-teacher told us 
that there was a pilot in the next room, and 
a few minutes later excused himself and 
returned with a crisp, confidence-inspir- 
ing Hungarian, properly uniformed and 


“The vessels were of nondescript rig.” 


alone to Alt Moldova, where we spent 


the night. At this place we made the 
acquaintance of the school-teacher, who 
treated us very kindly, and gave us a great 
deal of useful information. It was odd 
to find tucked away in this wild recess of 
the mountains a man of such intelligence 
and education as our friend; also it was 
pathetic, especially when we told him we 
were bound for Constantinople, and he said 
with a sigh: 

“To think that you have come from 


certificated. He told us that our having 
engaged a pilot at Orsova would make no 
difference, as they all belonged to the same 
company, and that he would take us down 
the Kazan-Klause and through the Iron 
Gate. Accordingly he came aboard the 
next morning and we started. The pilot 
whom we had engaged was waiting for us 
at Drenkova, so we stopped to pick him 
up and took him on as a passenger. The 
two pilots were so pleased with the Beaver 
and the beautiful delicacy with which she 
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handled that they squabbled all the way 
like two schoolboys in regard to whose 


turn it was to steer. 

This stretch of the Danube from Bel- 
grade to Turnt-Severinu is traversed by 
passenger steamers, and is without doubt 
the grandest spectacle of its kind which 
Europe has to offer. The great Danube 
is in places constricted to what did not look 
to be more than a hundred meters in width, 
of unsounded depths, and sluiced between 
lofty precipitous walls of granite and Ju- 
rassic limestone. One passes succeéssively 
from swift winding defiles into silent 
basins hemmed in by the great Carpathians, 
and from which no outlet is visible. 

Running rapids in a motor boat is great 
sport, as in addition to the speed of the 
current one keeps the motor going “ top 
notch,” so as to have the quickest response 
to the helm. Glancing down at the water 
we seem to be at our normal speed, but a 
look at the precipitous mountainside shows 
us to be flying. 

Presently, driving full at a sheer rocky 
rampart, there appears a narrow fissure and 
a glimpse of white, tumbling waters at 
which the boat is dashing full speed. 

“The gentleman up forward had better 


hold tight,” says the pilot. 
sible that he may get wet.” 

“The gentleman up forward ” has seen 
the broken water and needs no advice. 
The Beaver is caught in the suck, rushes 
forward with giddying speed, her high, sea- 
going bows plunge into the stationary 
waves, a back swash from the rocky ram- 
part spins her head, the pilot catches her 
with the wheel, back comes the eddy from 
the other bank, and the “ gentleman up 
forward ” grips the samson post and thinks 
of the defective steering gear which has 
already parted so many times and is des- 
tined to part once more. The towering 
rocky walls, with their deep, gloomy cav- 
erns mount straight from the stream, cut 
off the vivid daylight, and fill the place 
with the subdued tints of twilight. Then 
suddenly a broad vista opens ahead, and 
we shoot out into another sheltered lake of 
wild and romantic beauty. 

Throughout the whole length of the se- 
ries of gorges through which we passed we 
saw traces on the right bank of the cause- 
way built by the Emperor Trajan, whose 
epoch was from 98 to 117 A.D. In certain 
places the limestone was hewn out of the 
sheer cliff; in others, where the formation 
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was of granite, there were deep, square 
holes sunk at regular intervals in the face 
of the rock, evidently to support timbers 
along which the causeway was built. As 
the road preserved a regular elevation of 
about ten feet above the river and had been 
built on the side where the walls were 
more regular and the water deeper it 
looked as if it had been intended for a tow- 
path rather than a causeway. 

At Turni-Severint we discharged our 
pilot, the last we had on the Danube, fin- 
ishing the run of about four hundred and 
seventy-two miles to Sulina under our own 
direction. For the most part this was not 
difficult, as the channel from the Iron Gate 
to the mouth is well buoyed with black 
and red cans, which one follows as at sea. 
But from now on the country was very 
wild and desolate, with towns and villages 
few and far between, and great reaches 
more like the sea than a river. Also we 
encountered daily morning mists in which 
one was for a time quite lost, and it was 
necessary to keep the lead going constantly, 
as shoals were apt to be found in any part 
of the stream. 

By this time we were well known on the 
river. Steamers going both ways had re- 
ported us, and everywhere we met with the 
kindest and most hospitable treatment im- 
aginable. The swift passenger steamers 
would give us a friendly dip of the ensign 
in passing, and in crossing from one coun- 
try into the next we had no difficulty nor 
delay. Our passports had been viséd for 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, which 
was all that was necessary, as the other 
countries do not require them, and we did 
not need to enter Russia. As for lan- 
guages, we had command of French, Eng- 
lish, German, Spanish, and Italian. French 
and German alone will carry one from 
Havre to Constantinople, on our route, but 
a mere smattering would not do. Both 
must be spoken and understood thoroughly, 
as it is often necessary to converse with 
people who speak them poorly, in argot 
or with a strong foreign accent. English 
is quite valueless. One never hears nor 
has occasion to speak it. As far as I could 
discover, it is the only European language 
not spoken on the Balkan Peninsula. 

In this lower part of the Danube we 
found little or no current, and the wind, 
as in most rivers, blowing directly up and 
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down, never across, followed the stream 
in all of its windings. The local traffic 
takes advantage of this fact, and we passed 
fleets of great lumbering vessels, which re- 
minded me strongly of some of the light- 
draught junks I had seen upon the rivers 
in China. They never tacked, but waited 
for a fair wind. The breeze was usually 
up the river in the morning and down- 
stream in the afternoon. These vessels 
were of nondescript rig, often two-mast- 
ed, setting courses, topsails and topgal- 
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lant sails on the main and a fore-and-aft 
sail on the mizzen; some carried head 
sails. Before a fresh breeze they would 
boom along like great bowls, making good 
speed. Their crews were a savage-look- 
ing gang of pirates, Mohammedans most- 
ly, if one were to judge by the fez and terk 
or turban bound around it. 

Dan, our motor, had done noble work 
on the Danube, and during the fifteen 
hundred miles’ run from Regensberg to 
Sulina never once stopped. He pounded 
along hour in and hour out, strongly and 
cheerfully, starting always at the first heave 
on the crank, and needing no care beyond 
that required by any motor. We had fed 
him American oil at first, then a very good 
American oil refined in France and Ger- 
many, and later a nasty brown Roumanian 
product, which apparently he liked better 
than any diet so far. Later on he got 
the best looking oil of all, the Russian oil 
from Batoum, which, strangely enough, he 
seemed to find too anemic, but then Dan 
was a husky, seagoing, Danish brute, and 
he liked a strong, seagoing diet. Sometimes 
we forgot to oil him, but it made no dif- 
ference; he hammered along just the same, 
and then, if we still neglected him, would 


warn us of our carelessness by beginning to 


growl and swear. He would run hot or 
cool, wet or dry, with the propeller in the 
water or buried in a cobble bank; it really 
made no difference to him and _ never 
seemed to hurt anything. Dan was put 
together to stand just the sort of a racket 
which we gave him, and he was as eco- 
nomical as a French femme de meénage. 
The price of his fuel did not vary much, 
and the actual daily cost of running the 
motor, fuel, lubricating oil, and all, was 
about forty cents per hour. 

On aproaching Braila, which is the great 
wheat port of Roumania and second only in 
importance to Odessa, we came upon hun- 
dreds of fine, iron grain barges, and a little 
later sighted the shipping. We were great- 
ly surprised to find a city of such impor- 
tance, of which we had previously heard 
so little. I have never seen as many dif- 
ferent national ensigns so intermingled in 
any port of the world, except Constanti- 
nople. Port Said and Singapore are lonely 
compared to it. The only flag I could 
think of which I did not see was our own, 
and consequently it was regarded with a 
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great deal of curiosity, as we picked our 
way between the anchored flotillas of 
barges and steamers. 

Close inshore we sighted a flag bearing 
the name “ Istrul Rowing Club,” and re- 
membering our kindly reception at Pest 
headed over for it. On working alongside 
we saw several oarsmen in rowing clothes 
about to put a shell in the water. Ran- 
ney, who was up forward, hailed one of 
these, asking if we might make a berth 
alongside their boathouse. 

A well-built, fair-haired young fellow 
looked at us in surprise. 

“ Certainly,” said he. 
the world are you from?” 

“ London,” said Ranney. 

The young man smiled. 

“No, really,” said he, 
where are you from?” 

“TI am not joking,” said Ranney. “ We 
started from London and we are bound 
for Paris via Constantinople and the Med- 
iterranean.” 

The young man, who was a Dane, 
looked politely bored. 

“ But I really am curious to know where 
you come from,” said he. “Such a boat 
as that is unusual here.” 

Ranney showed signs of irritation. 

“T tell you we are from London,” said 
he. “I can’t tell you any more. We have 
come straight across Europe.” 

When it became apparent that we were 
quite serious there was great excitement. 
The members all flocked down and took 
charge of us in a body. They detailed 
a special caretaker for the boat and car- 
ried us up to the Braila Club, a magnifi- 
cent building, beautifully furnished. ‘That 
evening they gave us a dinner, afterwards 
taking us for a drive out to the Casino, 
later to the theater, and still later they 
gave us a supper and reception to which 
some of the artistes whose performance we 
had previously enjoyed were invited. 

The following night we gave a dinner 
to our thirteen entertainers, and the next 
morning got an early start to run the re- 
maining one hundred and seventy kilome- 
ters to Sulina at the mouth of the Danube. 
Before we had gone far the mist closed 
down thickly, and for a while it was nerv- 
ous navigation, as there was a steady stream 
of traffic; tows, passenger steamers, and 
ocean tramp steamers, and the noise of our 


“But where in 


“ joking aside, 
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motor made it impossible for us to hear 
bells and whistles. After picking our way 
cautiously for an hour or so the fog blew 
off. 

Late in the afternoon the river, now 
very small, as we had left the main stream 
for the narrow cut which debouches at 
Sulina, entered a flat, marshy country, and 
here, climbing on the top of the cabin 
house, I looked across the wild morass and 
saw the darkening waters of the Black Sea. 

Delayed as we were by the fog, the night 
overtook us before we reached Sulina, but 
there was no place to pull up, so we lighted 
our sailing lights and held on. It was very 
dark when we arrived at the port, and we 
had some difficulty in picking our way 
down the crowded quays and finding a 
berth. Eventually we pulled up at a gov- 
ernment landing, where not only were we 
given permission to lie, but the local au- 
thorities even kindly detailed a special po- 
liceman to guard the boat during our visit. 


the Lower Danube.” 


This was very fortunate, as Sulina is one 
of the most cosmopolitan ports of the 
world, and always crowded with vessels of 
every nationality. The water front is one 
continuous quay, and the street running 
parallel and removed only the width of one 
row of shallow buildings is for about half 
a mile an unbroken line of sailor resorts, 
dance halls, cafés, theaters, crimp boarding 
houses, and worse. In spite of all this, the 
town is orderly and well behaved. 

We tied up and went below to put on 
“shore clothes,” thankful at having fin- 
ished for many weeks with the intermina- 
ble rivers and canals of Europe. But a 
casual visitor, when told that we were 
bound across the Black Sea for Constanti- 
nople, remarked: 

“Too bad you’re so late. The season is 
changing now; we're due to get an equi- 
noctial gale most any day, and the Lord 
help you if you get caught in a blow in that 
thing out in the Black Sea.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MISS SUSAN 


By CATHARINE VAN CORTLANDT MATHEWS 


9} INDHAM’S long, tree- 

@ fringed village street, an 

artery from which ran out 

no branching veins of 

lesser streets, stretched 

straight and broad under 

the shade and sunshine of 

the summer morning. At one end the 

Windham Inn, modern from cellar to 

chimney, all beam and plaster and green 

shingle with much flaunting of white cur- 

tains at small-paned windows and with 

vivid geraniums scattered everywhere, stood 

like a showy capital letter of a sentence. 

At the other end of the street, like the seri- 

ous but unobtrusive period of the same 

sentence, stood the old stone church where 
Windham had worshiped for generations. 

Midway of the street, Miss Susan Wing, 
cool and sweet in her white linen gown, 
was walking homeward with a somewhat 
laggard step. She had a small white card 
in her hand and a fresh supply of unfamil- 
iar and slightly bewildering phrases in her 
mind—phrases just planted there with a 
determined poke, much in the way that 
ungentle people plant seeds, by Mrs. Cor- 
delia Simpson Harpe, Suggester of Ideal 
Mentality. 

When she arrived at home, Miss Susan, 
according to Mrs. Harpe’s explicit direc- 
tion, placed the small card conspicuously 
on the middle table in her sitting room, 
exactly where she had placed five other 
cards every Monday morning for the five 
previous weeks. Propping it carefully 
against a book, she took a seat before it, 
and prepared herself to look it in the eye, 
if so inaccurate a metaphor may be ex- 
cused, for the ensuing twenty minutes. 

It was a small square of pasteboard, and 
it bore in large, aggressive letters the legend 


ALL THAT I WISH IS MINE. In 


other houses on Windham Street, the dozen 
or more ladies who composed Mrs. Harpe’s 
class in Suggestion were doing, so Miss 
Susan believed, a like act of observation to 
duplicate small cards similarly inscribed. A 
vague wonder drifted across Miss Susan’s 
mind as to the sensations those other ladies 
were feeling; for herself, she felt only 
thankfulness that Mrs. Harpe had not 
chosen to impose incantations, as well as 
staring, upon her. 

Mrs. Harpe had been guided to Wind- 
ham at what she was pleased to consider a 
psychological moment. She had appeared 
there in the late spring time, and amid the 
mission furniture and paper palms of the 
Inn parlor, she had organized a class in 
Suggestion. The name, not to make a bad 
pun but merely to state a fact, was sug- 
gestive. It whetted the imagination, and 
coming as it did after the winter surfeit 
of Church Fairs and Missionary Meetings, 
Tuesday Morning Musics and Friday 
Evening Readings, it gave the idea of some- 
thing different. In Windham, which was 
so far from the great world that the mo- 
notony was rarely disturbed and the people 
still turned to look after a motor car, 
something different was potent to attract. 
Moreover, Windham was so thoroughly 
human in its moods that worry and blue- 
ness were not unknown in its midst, and it 
was to the complete eradication of such 
utterly evil tendencies as worry and blue- 
ness that Mrs. Harpe was especially guided 
to apply herself. 

Mrs. Harpe neither came nor went from 
impulse or the mere desire to come or go, 
as a less uplifted mortal might. She 
followed guidance. Whither she was led 
she went, and there she remained until 
progressive guidance led her elsewhere. 
Guidance, it appeared, had led her to the 
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Windham Inn, that, from its tiny parlor, 
she might diffuse the precious suggestion 
of something of which only too many of 
the people. dwelling in Windham seemed 
lamentably unaware: the Radiant Joy of 
Every Day. 

As unattached as an air plant, and only 
living to dispense Suggestions which would 
repair the ravages made in other people’s 
dispositions by the earthy problems of keep- 
‘ing the house in order, providing three 
meals a day, and seeing to it that the chil- 
dren had clothes on their backs and civil- 
ized ideas in their heads, she towered far 
above the Windham people who still were 
tied to these mundane matters. Over those 
who were simple enough to consider hunger 
and labor, sleeping and waking, love and 
death, the inelastic framework of human 
existence, she had an advantage. She spoke 
of it without reticence, and she termed it 
Ideal Mentality, and it seemed a point only 
saved from an indefinite and icy remote- 
ness by her willingness to lead others to it 
at the exceedingly moderate price of two 
dollars a step. F 

There were but twelve steps to be taken 
before one seated oneself with easy grace 
on the heights of Ideal Mentality, and who 
would refuse to set her feet upon so short 
a path when it led to an eminence where 
the cook and the iceman could not follow, 
where the end of the rainbow rested, and 
the aggravations and deprivations of life no 
longer had the power to annoy? 

No one could afford to let such an op- 
portunity slip by, and least of all could 
Miss Susan Wing resist it, for in her case 
loneliness was linked to care, and though 
the incredulous might sniff, Mrs. Harpe 
had distinctly said, with the winning if 
fleeting smile used by her at appropriate 
moments, that at one of the twelve steps 
all loneliness of spirit fled, and the heart 
and hands became filled with things un- 
speakable. In spite of the promise of joy 
that Ideal Mentality was guaranteed to 
hold, this having things unspeakable in her 
heart and hands was an idea from which 
simple-minded Miss Susan, who had lived 
all her thirty-five righteous years in the 
full light of Windham Street, rather shrank 
than otherwise. It was one of the phrases 
that vaguely troubled her as she sat in 
silence before her little square card in the 
honest attempt to receive the Suggestion it 
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flung at her in bold black letters—ALL 
THAT I WISH IS MINE. 

Through the open windows, whenever 
her attention wandeied from the card be- 
fore her, she caught glimpses of the color- 
flecked gardens an’! fresh green lawns that 
brightened the street on either side, and 
everywhere she saw flakes of sunlight sift- 
ing down through the intricacy of leafy 
growth that the graceful old elms uplifted 
as their branching canopy. But in spite 
of the surrounding beauty, perhaps even be- 
cause of it, Miss Susan was a trifle weary, 
a little dejected. Her pretty mouth and 
eyes where youth still lingered, as though 
loath to leave sweet places where it had 
dwelt, beloved, so long, wore an unwonted 
shadow. Life was very empty, and things 
so impersonal as sunshine and blossoming 
gardens could not suffice to fill it. Still 
less could a multiplicity of little cards with 
their varying little legends possess the pow- 
er to make her heart beat warm and quick 
as she longed to have it beat once more. 

When she had confided this loneliness, 
this emptiness, to Mrs. Harpe, by that im- 
pulse which makes one sometimes tell a 
stranger the thought that one would con- 
ceal through eternity from one’s nearest and 
best, Mrs. Harpe had thrilled to the con- 
fidence. 

“Miss Wing,” she had said, ‘“‘ most hap- 
py Miss Wing, I may say—for I feel you 
are very near the attainment of all you wish 
for—let me tell you, let me impress upon 
you that you are happy now, now. We 
are all happy; there is no such thing as 
loneliness or unhappiness. It is only that 
we do not recognize our joy. We must 
recognize our joy. It is imperative that 
we recognize our joy. It is thus that we 
attract to ourselves harmonious rhythmic 
impulses. It is thus that we attract to 
ourselves the conditions essential to our 
fuller self-expression. A/] comes through 
recognition of our joy.” 

She spoke in short, crisp sentences, she 
urged, she soared, she defied the bewildered 
Miss Susan not to be impressed, and yet 
so strong are the influences. of utterly triv- 
ial things that even at this serious moment, 
and in spite of the very real and earnest 
desire for something to make life richer, 
better, which had caused her to clutch at 
this straw of Ideal Mentality, Miss Susan’s 
attention absolutely refused to fix itself 
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upon the ore flung at her in haridfuls from 
Mrs. Harpe’s mental treasury, but attached 
itself tenaciously and absorbingly to the 
large jade necklace which the Suggester 
wore always intertwined through the dark 
masses of her back hair. 

Did wearing a jade necklace — what 
could have put such nonsense into a sen- 
sible head like Miss Susan’s ?—did wearing 
a jade necklace intertwined in one’s back 
hair bring on Ideal Mentality, or did one 
have to attain the heights of Ideal Men- 
tality before such a lofty thought as weav- 
ing necklaces with one’s tresses was ac- 
quired? Which made which? The trivial 
question beat upon Miss Susan’s brain with 
an insistence which was absurd, and while 
she pondered it Mrs. Harpe emerged 
breathless from her oratory, smiled her 
winning and evanescent smile, and said 
abruptly, in an entirely different tone and 
with a suddenness that made Miss Susan 
jump: 

“ Have I helped you, Miss Wing?” 

“T am not quite sure,” fluttered the 
dazed but still truthful Miss Susan. 

“Tt makes no difference whether you 
feel it or not,” Mrs. Harpe assured her; 
“ feeling comes last of all in importance. 
You are helped, even though the realiza- 
tion is denied you. You may not accept all 
the teaching at first; it is only through 
Guidance and Light that the heart and 
hands become filled with things unspeak- 
able.” 

This confidence of Miss Susan as to her 
loneliness, and the answering oratory which 
had promised her the unspeakable things, 
had been at the beginning of the course; 
since then Miss Susan had so far progressed 
that the ALL THAT I WISH IS MINE 
card was the fifth “ vital truth ” which she 
had tremblingly absorbed. She gave it on 
this peaceful spring morning even more of 
her attention than she had bestowed upon 
its predecessors. She gazed less often from 
the window. She strove more and more to 
feel the vitality of its truth. 

The sitting room, with its rose-colored 
chintz, its spotless woodwork, and the leafy 
green rugs thrown down on the dark, pol- 
ished floor, gave an impression of sweet 
and summery depths of coolness. Nothing 
disturbed the quiet, nothing came between 
Miss Susan and the Suggestion that could 
hinder her reception of its truth, except the 
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slow, dignified ticking of the crystal clock, 
the dull booming of the bees in the lilac 
bushes outside, and some vague household 
sounds from the far-away kitchen, subdued 
almost to imperceptibility by the many 
doors that closed between them and the 
room where Miss Susan sat in mystic con- 
templation of a “ truth.” 

“While you observe the card,” Mrs. 
Harpe had said at the first meeting of her 
Class, to the ladies who sat receptive be- 
fore her, “ listen for the voice within. You 
will hear it.” And as truly as though Mrs. 
Harpe had been a sage or a prophet, when- 
ever Miss Susan had observed a card in- 
tently and silently for some four or five 
solemn moments, the voice within unfail- 
ingly spoke, and usually it said with a firm 
if sorrowful decision: 

“Susan Wing, you are a fool.” 

But this particular Monday morning it 
said more; it spoke in riotous contradiction 
of Mrs. Cordelia Simpson Harpe’s most in- 
tense assertion that all the circumstances 
of life are plastic to the will, to be molded 
as fancy or desire may dictate, and that 
those who with Suggestion as a staff clam- 
bered up the heights of Ideal Mentality 
would quickly find themselves asserting 
radiantly: All that I wish is mine. 

“Mentality creates,” said Mrs. Harpe, 
but the inward voice for which she her- 
self had bade Miss Susan listen, said other- 
wise. 

“Susan Wing,” it declared, in syllables 
distinct and firm, “ you know perfectly 
well that all that you wish is not yours by 
any means. You wish the big copper beech 
in the front yard had not blown over, and 
staring at this card all the days of your life 
will not restore it to you. You wish the 
Richardsons would keep their goat at 
home, and not let it eat your peonies, and 
staring at this card will not make them tie 
it up. You wish you did not have to live 
here alone in this big, empty house, and the 
card cannot fill it up for you. You wish 
that you and not your foolish sister-in-law 
had your brother William’s four dear, fat 
children to bring up, and all the Mentality 
in Windham will not give them to you.” 
It was a stream of desires in which depths 
and shadows mingled indiscriminately, and 
at its close the outraged Suggestion toppled 
over on its face, and Miss Susan, con- 
science-stricken, realized too late that the 
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inward voice had spoken in phrases far dif- 
ferent from those approved by Mrs. Harpe. 

She rebuked herself aloud, murmuring 
quickly Mrs. WHarpe’s most cherished 
phrase: We are all happy; there is no 
such thing as loneliness or unhappiness; we 
must realize our joy—we must realize our 
joy—we must realize 

A suspicious sound beneath the window 
made her jump up hastily to see the ab- 
horred Richardson goat calmly breakfast- 
ing on her peonies. Miss Susan took three 
quick steps toward the door, then Ideal 
Mentality raised its illumined heights be- 
tween herself and vengeance on the brows- 
ing goat. Should she forsake its founda- 
tion principles, with the course at two 
dollars the step but half complete? Never. 
She came firmly back to the center table, 
picked up a card with the warning legend 
ANGER IS EVIL, and surveyed it rigid- 
ly, while the goat stepped round and round 
among her peonies, walking delicately like 
Agag, as is the manner of goats, and nib- 
bling at the choicest blooms as he went. 

The struggle in Miss Susan’s mind lasted 
after all but a moment, for the voice with- 
in cried out with vigorous indignation: “ It 
is the Richardson’s goat that is Evil.” And 
with this swift decision Miss Susan charged 
him with the hearth brush, and his little, 
scared hoofs clicked down the sidewalk 
with a hurry born of fright. 

Miss Susan returned breathless to the 
sitting room. Selecting a Suggestion in- 
scribed soothingly PEACE, I AM CALM, 
she gave it her earnest attention, at the 
same time pressing one delicate hand to her 
palpitating heart, set aflutter by her on- 
slaught on the devastating goat. 

PEACE, I AM CALM. She imagined 
after a moment that a virtue flowed from 
the words. PEACE, I AM CALM. Sud- 
denly across its soothing, its entrancing in- 
fluence came a metallic, scuffing, grating 
crash, accompanied by loud-voiced vitupera- 
tion and the sound of blows. A cloud of 
dust and ashes arose outside the window, 
and not a small portion of it floated in, to 
rest palely on the rose-covered chintz and 
the dark, polished floor. 

Miss Susan fled, terrified, to the kitchen. 

“What is it, Celia?” she cried. 

“*Tis nothin’, Miss,” replied a voice so 
truly calm that Mrs. Harpe herself might 
have revered its peace. “’Tis only the 
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garbage b’ye and the grocery b’ye fightin’ 
outside. They do be sweepin’ up the path 
with one other.” 

Celia’s head was thrust eagerly out of 
the window. A large enjoyment of the 
fray filled her fat person with delight. No 
thought of interfering with so pleasing a 
diversion as the scuffle afforded seemed to 
cross her mind. 

Miss Susan, less keen for sport, flew out 
to the combatants, with Ideality as pros- 
trate in her mind beneath Actuality as the 
garbage boy seemed to be beneath the 
grocery boy. Berating them soundly, she 
stood them right side up as best she could, 
she forced them to unloose their clinching 
fists, to calm their kicking feet. She 
picked the groceries off the beaten garbage 
boy, and with as impartial a gesture shook 
off the ashes from the conquering grocery 
boy. She directed them while, with Celia’s 
aid, they made the brick walk as presentable 
as might be after so recent a carnage, and 
then, agitated to the very center of her be- 
ing, she returned to the sitting room where 
the most ironical of all vital truths, PEACE, 
I AM CALM, in large letters, grinned at 
her from the card on the center table. 

Miss Susan swept it into the drawer. 
She sat down in a large chintz-covered 
rocker, and fanned herself vigorously with 
a fan on whose drab background brightly 
dressed gentlemen assisted equally gaudy 
ladies into gondolas much smaller than 
themselves. Her hair was somewhat in 
disarray, her cheeks were flushed, her 
white linen gown was crumpled, and, 
moreover, thanks to the battling boys, it 
was soiled here and there with what a sage, 
in a truly sagelike way, has called the 
“umber of human contact.” Something 
was certainly sweeping Miss Susan’s usu- 
ally placid life up into vexing little whirls 
this morning, for at this most inopportune 
of all possible moments a carriage stopped 
at her door. 

Miss Susan arose for flight, but the 
Wing mansion was one of those houses so 
unfortunately planned that to fly from the 
advancing guest was to exhibit yourself to 
that guest in the very act of flight, with 
nothing to serve™as a curtain or screen that 
might veil your unflattering attempt to es- 
cape. So Miss Susan, with what seemed 
one misfortune after another flinging itself 
upon her, walked reluctantly to her own 
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front door, to meet what at the first glance 
she could only take to be a procession of the 
animated inmates of a Noah’s Ark advanc- 
ing upon her in more or less disorder. 

Two tall, pink-faced Swedish women, 
laden with bags and a cage holding two 
bright green paroquets, came first. Behind 
them were four chubby, smiling babies, of 
various ages and sexes, grasping by arms 
or legs, as best they could, a miscellaneous 
collection of dolls. A half-grown woolly 
puppy barked and gyrated with delight 
close at their heels, while the evidently in- 
terested hackman at the rear of the column 
carried, for his share, a large white Teddy 
. bear, a smaller dirty brown Teddy bear, 
and a swollen looking red balloon. 

It took Miss Susan but a moment to 
realize that her brother William’s four fat 
and much-coveted children were being 
rained down upon her out of the heavens. 
She kissed and cuddled and delightedly 
welcomed the four, who kissed and cuddled 
her no less rapturously in return. In the 
excitement of her joy at their arrival she 
asked no questions, listened to no explana- 
tions, until at last an oft-repeated phrase, 
thanks to her late training, succeeded in 
arresting her attention. 

The tallest and pinkest of the nurses was 
murmuring over and over, with a gentle, 
monotonous incoherence, “‘ She is of the ill- 
ness took all in one minute.” 

Miss Susan spared a moment from the 
absorbing babies to make inquiry. “ Not 
Mrs. William Wing?” she demanded. 

“‘ But, indeed, yes,” nodded Freda, with 
a large, slow, Swedish smile, that knew 
no difference between calamity and joy, 
but beamed alike on every circumstance. 
“Mrs. Wing is of the illness indeed took 
all in one minute.” 

“Of the illness,” repeated Miss Susan. 
“They should have written. Why did 
they not write?” 

But Freda was still nodding like a bland 
pink image. 

“To write there is no time. She must 
right away quick to the mountains go. We 
must right away quick to Miss Susan come. 
And so it is.” 

And so indeed it was. ~There were the 
dear babies, the dolls, the Teddy bears, the 
woolly puppy, and the green paroquets, all 
ready to be folded to Miss Susan’s heart 
and equally ready to fill Miss Susan’s house. 
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The house, it appeared, would have to 
be turned completely upside down to fit the 
exigencies of the beatifically satisfying oc- 
casion. Miss Susan cared little for that. 
With Celia’s aid she turned it upside down 
as quickly as such a juggling act could 
be effectively accomplished. Mrs. William 
Wing’s explanations might follow when 
she chose to send them. In the meantime 
the amazing fact of the children’s presence 
was something for which Miss Susan was 
dazedly but fervently rendering thanks. 

The day wore on, and Miss Susan’s 
thoughts, while they held more of joy than 
she had known for many a day, became 
more and more chaotic, since while she 
thought she tried to do a dozen things at 
once. ‘The latest thing that crossed her 
mind was that the breakable things, the 
things that little fingers could reach and 
destroy, must be put away from their ac- 
customed places in her sitting room, since 
that would be the playroom of the four. 
The most natural place to bestow perish- 
able things was the table drawer, and Miss 
Susan quickly pulled it open, forgetting 
until she did so that it was already full of 
“ vital truths.” They lay within in order- 
ly fashion, each little white card with its 
little black legend stared up at her from 
the open drawer. So much had changed 
since the morning—her point of view, her 
manner of living, her empty house to one 
overflowing with life and love—that for a 
moment Miss Susan stared back at the little 
cards without quite comprehending what 
they were, so quickly had Ideal Mentality 
paled before the face of an everyday joy, 
and then—,imagine the distress of Mrs. 
Harpe had she known! 

“Will you look at that trash?” said 
Miss Susan surprisedly, as though she had 
never seen the cards before, and walking 
over to the hearth she laid ALL THAT I 
WISH IS MINE, ANGER IS EVIL, 
PEACE, I AM CALM, and all their sister 
cards gently down in the empty grate, and 
set a match to them. 

So adaptive is Ideal Mentality that they 
curled up under the flame quite briskly as 
if they were rather glad than otherwise to 
vanish from her unwinking contemplation, 
and, as Miss Susan watched them go, 
thinking that there must be some phrase or 
thought appropriate to their going, Celia 
remarked suddenly from the door: ~ 
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“We'll be wanting a great dale more 
milk in the mornin’, Miss.” 

Miss Susan turned as though here was 
the truth for which she had sought. 

“We will, indeed, Celia,” she said, “ and 
many other things too. I must go out. I 
must see to it. I must see Solomon Weeks 
myself. Thomas might forget about the 
extra milk, or not sufficiently impress it 
upon him. I must see to it myself.” 

So quick were her movements under the 
stimulus of her new excitement that her 
hat was on and she was halfway down the 
street, while Celia was still attempting to 
describe the wants of a young family in the 
line of breakfast food and bread and butter. 

Miss Susan could hardly realize that it 
was the same street she had trodden so 
wearily in the morning. Or that her life, 
so dull a few hours ago, was now so full 
of pleasantness, of usefulness, and interest. 
And after all, she reflected as she went, 
Ideal Mentality had nothing to do with it. 
She felt, with a vague realization that the 
feeling had a certain symbolism, that she 
had looked for happiness toward that end 
of the street where stood the new and 
gaudy Windham Inn, while, after all, the 
carriage, conveying the joy-bringing babies, 
had come the other way, past the old 
church that had been there for a hundred 
years and typified the simple ways of 
thought and life. And indulging, as she 
walked along, in this poetic idea of symbol- 
ism with its undercurrent of truth, Miss 
Susan, as chance would have it, met Mrs. 
Cordelia Simpson Harpe, advancing with a 
triumphant movement only to be likened to 
the winged stride of the Victory of Sam- 
othrace. The jade necklace was _ inter- 
twined in her hair, the winning smile was 
on her face, and she caught Miss Susan by 
both hands. 

“IT had heard of your joy, Miss Wing,” 
she said impressively. “I was on my way 
to congratulate you. I also, I do not hesi- 
tate to say it, I also congratulate myself. 
Could there be a greater testimony to the 
Power of Suggestion than this? Could 
there be a more perfect exemplification of a 
truth? Here among us you stand a shin- 
ing example, and here before the course is 
half complete you have attained a height 
of realization, your loneliness of spirit has 
fled, and your heart and hands are filled 
with things unspeakable.” 
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Miss Susan heard her aghast. She had 
listened submissively during the last five 
weeks while a great many familiar things 
had been described to her in strangely un- 
familiar phrases, but to hear those four 
dear, cuddling children described as things 
unspeakable aroused her to protest. But 
the protest was unspoken, for Mrs. Harpe 
talked on and on, entranced alike by Miss 
Susan’s good fortune and the sound of her 
own voice. She spoke of the virtue of com- 
plete concentration, of the self-fulfilling 
tendency of wisely directed and guidance 
illumined creative endeavors, of the streams 
of fulfillment that followed intelligent for- 
mative thought. She touched upon the 
marvelous results which followed entire 
adherence to vital truths, ending with one 
of her sudden changes to an entirely dif- 
ferent tone, which never failed to make 
Miss Susan jump: “ Witness this, Miss 
Wing!” 

Bewildering as Mrs. Harpe’s hypotheses 
had always been, Miss Susan felt the pres- 
ent one to be more so than any that had 
gone before. Was it to be inferred, Miss 
Susan wondered, that she had given Mrs. 
William Wing that mysterious illness by 
sitting quietly down some hundred or more 
miles away and silently observing a little 
square of pasteboard inscribed PEACE, I 
AM CALM? She could not help think- 
ing it disjointed, but what could one say 
when Mrs. Harpe’s more illumined percep- 
tion appeared to recognize the link, when 
she was so blandly triumphant, so evidently 
pleased? And as Miss Susan was silent, 
Mrs. Harpe began again. 

“Tf you do not mind, Miss Wing,” she 
said with the most engaging and evanes- 
cent of her smiles, “I will put it in my 
little book. I am writing a little book into 
which I put the various experiences of those 
whom I have been guided to aid, any ex- 
periences that might inspire others to wish 
to attain Ideality. So if you really do not 
mind ”—again the engaging but still more 
fleeting smile—“ I will put your experience 
in my little book. Believe me, Miss Wing, 
it is worthy. I shall mention it to all the 
other ladies as a most rare example of com- 
plete illumination, a most remarkable in- 
stance of the power of Suggestion.” 

And Miss Susan, with a guilty remem- 
brance of the ashes that strewed her hearth, 
kept silence. 
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BEING AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF 
FORTUNE 


By H. C. BAILEY 


g7'T was no romance but 

pure business that brought 

Raoul to Namur. -War 

reigned and Walloon and 

Hollander were not deli- 

cate in slaughter or hate, 

but still the goldsmith of 

Amsterdam must needs have his account 

with the money changer of Namur. Raoul 

was come south to settle it. You may 

laugh at old Ven Meteren for trusting his 

florins to such a one. It is likely he thought 

no better of Raoul’s moralities than you, 

but he conceived himself to know when 

Raoul would think it worth while to be a 

knave. He was right, and Raoul did not 

rob him of the worth of a herring and all 

this is no more matter than to explain you 

why Raoul was strutting on Meuse bridge 
in the savor of a summer afternoon. 

Raoul was more than common fine. 
His cassock coat and his hose were of crim- 
son silk, but his sleeves were slashed with 
silver velvet and, from cuffs in cloth of 
silver, ruffles of Mechlin lace dyed crimson 
fell over his lean brown hands. He had 
an opal or so in the gold buckle of his 
hat and a chain of gold linked with silver 
thrice about his neck. Only his eyes and 
the plain steel cross handle of his rapier 
looked ready for work. 

The good folks of Namur, or their 
women at least, were mustering along the 
quay. Raoul winked at one fair, fat maid 
and dandled another’s chin and found two 
who were thin enough to please him. 
“ Fair ladies,” says he, as he parted their 
shoulders and thrust in between them, “ let 
me make the ham of your sandwich.” 

“Tis the task of a pig, sir,” says one. 


“But you’re mere bread and butter 
without me,” quoth Raoul and clapped an 
arm about each slim waist: ‘“ Has not life 
more relish so?” 

One giggled and endured. The other 
freed herself. “‘ You put too much sauce 
in it, sir,” said she. It was to her Raoul 
looked. She was quick and wholesome, 
he assures you, with an uncommon end to 
her nose. His examination of it was inter- 
rupted. 

The people of Namur made a joyful 
noise. Along the quay came a litter and a 
cavalier that glittered at each other. The 
litter was drawn by six black horses 
spangled with silver and itself was all of 
glass, bound by golden columns. On its 
cushions of gold, clad with blue velvet, 
a woman lay in grace. Her cavalier, a 
blaze of color and metals, caracoled beside 
her, magnificent. So they passed the wav- 
ing kerchiefs. Don John of Austria and 
Queen Margot of Navarre. He bent his 
fair curls to her window with some gal- 
lantry. The divine mockery of her laugh 
gratified Raoul. 

He turned to the girl with the unusual 
nose: “ That is the way to laugh at a man, 
my dear,” said he—‘“ as if he could never 
understand you. He can of course. You're 
clear as water, but he likes to think you 
are dark as wine.” 

“You are knowing, sir. And that is 
what I hate in a man,” said the girl. 

“ But I like your nose,” said Raoul. “A 
nose of wicked originality.” 

“Tt turns up at you, sir.” 

“Well, I would not have it blush,” 
Raoul admitted. ‘‘ Come let me sing the 
nose a love song,” and he was more urgent 
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about her waist and let her giggling com- 
rade go. 

“Good lack, sir, in broad daylight!” 
the girl cried, holding his lips off. 


was never to see again. 
bosom instead was a man common enough 
in nose and other matters, a bloated fellow 
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But the girl with the unusual nose he 
What came to his 


“ Strutting on Meuse bridge in the savor of a summer afternoon.” 


“That is a promise for the twilight,” 


quoth Raoul, kissing her. “TI seal it so.” 

She won away from him. She stood a 
moment counterfeiting wrath. Her eyes 
were roguish as his as she fled. It will not 
surprise you that after sundown Raoul 
came swaggering back to the quay. 


in stained, frayed finery, with many 
weapons. This gentleman was in a mighty 
hurry and he dashed himself upon Raoul. 
Raoul gave him a tough shoulder and he 
rebounded with oaths and flung a vicious 
kick up at Raoul’s stomach. But Raoul 
knew that tactic. The swinging kick was 
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brought up short upon Raoul’s shin, and 
as the fellow reeled over groaning on his 
broken leg, Raoul fell upon him and intro- 
duced his head to the pavement. He liked 
to pay debts in full. 

Raoul rose smiling and as he rose saw 
a glitter of metal in the senseless hand. 
There was no delicacy about him. He 
took it and found it a circle of tin. There 
was a cipher scratched on it that might 
have been many things and was probably 
meant for a boar’s head. 

Raoul lounged away from the prostrate 
gentleman who had begun to groan—and 
meditated upon his duty to providence. 
Then he scratched his nose. The boar’s 
head was the crest of William de la Marck, 
the pirate privateer, the chief of the Beggars 
of the Sea. But it was not like De la 
Marck to be striking game so far inland 
as Namur. He turned about and hurried 
with enthusiasm, going downstream like 
the prostrate gentleman toward the loneli- 
est, lime-shadowed end of the quay. 

Out of the gloom he heard a mutter of 
voices. He saw darkly a galley with full 
crew lying off the water steps, two men 
above. Raoul walked up to the nose of 


one of them, who looked with contempt 


over his modest extent and said: “‘ Who 
in heaven are you, whelp?” Raoul held 
out the circle of tin. The man crushed it 
in his hand. 

“So much for that. It belongs to fat 
Silas, not you.” He gripped Raoul’s col- 
lar and the other man drew close, loosen- 
ing his dagger. 

“Precisely,” said Raoul, coolly. “ Fat 
Silas has tumbled over himself and broken 
his leg, so he sent me to take his share.” 

The two men muttered together a mo- 
ment. ‘“ Get in with you,” one growled. 
“And if you fail me I’ll have my dagger 
in your weasand.” 

Raoul was well content. The adventure 
promised abundantly. He found himself 
one of eight at the oars as the galley shot 
away downstream. The truculent man of 
the steps held the rudder, his comrade was 
at his side. It was a crew of sturdy rogues 
and the narrow galley leaped from their 
oars. Raoul sweated. The heavy air was 
hot still and even the spray of the oars 
struck warm, though now the golden circle 
of the moon climbed the sky. Raoul did 
not love rowing—there is no room for en- 
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terprise in it—and he saluted with a grate- 
ful oath the muttered order that bade 
them ease. They were steered into the 
shadow of the steep right bank and there 
lay waiting, lost in darkness, while beyond 
them the broad river shimmered silver and 
gold, and the breath of some late flowering 
lime came to them out of the light. 

An island lay framed in midstream. 
Above the shadow of the banks the long, 
waving grass, the willows and elms that 
murmured to the low night wind were 
gemmed with faint rare splendor, all sil- 
very green now, now with a tracery of 
lavender as the willow leaves turned, now 
with a pale cloud of gold. 

“Such nights,” says Raoul, “ ever woke 
the deviltry in me.” 

Waiting there in the dark he heard anx- 
ious, impatient breath of the sturdy rogues 
about him. He protests he was wholly 
calm. He had most often the temper that 
can wait for providence. 

The clear melody of the lute came over 
the water and a woman’s mellow voice 
mingled with it joyfully. Raoul felt emo- 
tion stir in the galley. The song came 
nearer and was broken with the beat and 
plash of oars. ‘Fhrough the gentle light 
moved a barge of gold. The golden can- 
opy that it bore shadowed a woman clad 
in a robe like the moonlight. It was Queen 
Margot singing of hills and the sky. 

Raoul saw enough to approve the heroic 
pose of Don John beside her before the 
barge slid onto the island strand and 
moored. ‘There was rustle and abundant 
chivalry to help the queen on land. She 
passed amid the blue tree shadows with 
Don John at her hand. Men and women 
in the barge were busy with baskets and 
napery. The romance of the island was to 
include a collation. 

The coxswain of the galley muttered 
something, the oars dipped, the galley slid 
out into the stream. It made for the lower 
end of the island, and as it closed to the 
land Raoul saw the queen and her knight 
drawn near, their faces upturned to the 
majesty of the sky. The oars were short- 
ened, the keel of the galley grated gently. 
The coxswain and his friend sprang to 
land. Swift, so swift that a man might 
hardly see it all Don Juan was beaten, 
stunned to the ground, the queen gagged 
and bound and borne away. She was 
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tossed aboard. The galley was off down- 
stream at speed. 

Raoul saw her by the coxswain’s side, 
helpless, the cords drawn hard into her 
body. Her white face was half hidden 
behind the gag, but he saw her eyes—dark 
eyes that gleamed with laughter, that took 
Raoul. There was also a rope of pearls. 
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at him lavishly, Raoul leaned upon the gun- 
wale. The water came pouring in. He 
yelled, started up, kicked the gunwale from 
him as he dived. That was the énd of the 
galley. It filled and sank beneath its crew 
and they were left struggling, spluttering, 
to swim for their fortunes. 

Queen Margot, bound and helpless, was 


“The narrow galley leaped from their oars.” 


The coxswain was standing up and peer- 
ing through the moonlight. From land, 
from the left bank came a low, clear whis- 
tle. Horses moved black against the light. 

It was time. Raoul made his endeavors 
and caught a noble crab. It took all the 
way off the galley, it swung her half across 
the stream, it brought the bow side row- 
locks to the water’s edge. Wrestling 
mightily with his oar while the crew swore 


drawn down in the swirl of the boat. Her 
captor lost her altogether. Nor he, per- 
haps, nor any of the rest in that moment 
of surprise had thought of her. Raoul, who 
had had the advantage of knowing what 
he was going to do, had gripped her 
before she sank far, and under water he 
struck out for the right bank and safety. 
While the crew were still splashing and 
shouting to each other in midstream, he 
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reached the shadow of the trees, he let his 
feet down and his head up and drew a great 
breath. The kindly gloom made him safe 
enough. He tilted the helpless queen to 
her feet. It must have been now—though 
he does not say so—that he made prize of 
her black pearls. Then he was gallant. 

By reason of the gag, you'll note, she 
could not have swallowed much water, 
and though she was near stifling when her 
nostrils came to the air again she made 
no dangerous noise. ‘‘ You are safe, my 
queen,” says he in her ear. “ You are 
safe from all now: for I am Raoul.” There 
was mirth in his voice, and while he was 
speaking he was slicing her cords with his 
dagger. Then with a whispered “ Silence 
is life!” he had out the gag. She stirred 
against his shoulder, he saw her eyes gleam 
gay, she moved her limbs lightly trying 
their freedom. Raoul put his arm about 
her. ‘‘ Trust me for all,” said he, and held 
her close. Queen Margot made no trou- 
ble of that, and they stood so breast on 
breast, the warm water swirling: about 
them. A low delectable laugh came to 
Raoul’s ear. 

He took her white face in his hand and 
turned it to his. ‘There was the gayest 


light of mockery in her eyes: “Oh, ’tis a 
joy men are mad,” said she, and let her 
head rest on Raoul’s shoulder. 

The crew of the galley were by no means 
so happy. First, as was natural, they had 
thought of land and the land of their 
friends, so they struck for the left bank. 


They were not welcome. Horsemen spur- 
ring to the water opened vials of abuse. 

“ Quast! Oh! rot you all for lubbers, 
where is Quast?” ‘That roar drowned all 
the rest. It came from a heavy man, whose 
hair, whose beard swayed tawny in the 
moonlight. 

“Tt is De la Marck,” said Raoul. 

“T always thought he would be amus- 
ing,’ said Queen Margot. 

“Will you go and amuse him?” Raoul 
asked, and loosed her as De la Marck per- 
fumed the night with oaths. 

“You also amuse me,” she said, and did 
not stir. He saw in her eyes the pure hap- 
piness of a child. 

The unhappy Quast—he was the cox- 
swain—emerged from the water. He tried 
foolishly to explain the idiocy of Raoul. 
He was buffeted back into the water. 
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“Where is the woman?” roared De la 
Marck and added an unpleasant threat: 
“Find her for me, quick or dead. Else I 
fling you in with bluestone at neck and 
heels. You knaves, line the banks. Is any 
rascal can dive?” One boasted. De la 
Marck dashed him to the water, too, and 
bade him get down to the galley. The 
rest, horsemen and damp footmen, moved 
to and fro along the bank searching. 

“Shall we get out of our bath?” said 
Queen Margot. 

Raoul scanned the searchers anxiously. 
He was not in a hurry. Where he stood 
in the dense shadow they were safe enough 
from eyes in the light. To climb the bank 
was to reach the light themselves, and, 
however wary, a moment they must needs 
stand against it black and clear. But the 
searchers were gone some way up and 
down, and Queen Margot shivered. 

Raoul wormed himself up without a 
sound and lay flat on the bank holding 
his hands out to his queen. She took them, 
she was drawn up swiftly, safely, but she 
sent a loose stone splashing down. They 
were seen. 

Yells tore the moonlight. One man and 
another dashed his horse at the stream. 
The hounds were upon them. 

“*Tis in such moments,” says Raoul, 
“that your fool betrays himself.” He was 
placidly wringing the water from Queen 
Margot’s clothes and praising God, I un- 
derstand, for few petticoats. When they 
were light enough to let her move: “ Run 
now!” he muttered, “ run!” and pointed 
her the way. But he turned back to the 
river. 

Already the first of De la Marck’s men 
was urging his horse up the steep bank. 
The beast scrambled and failed and failed 
again. His rider sprang from the saddle 
and won firm ground himself and was 
tugging at the bridle, when Raoul was 
upon him from the shadow. Down he 
went, stricken before his own sword was 
out, and Raoul caught the bridle from him 
in time to steady the plunging horse and 
win it to land. Now more of De la 
Marck’s men were ashore and the tawny- 
haired Sea Boar himself, but Raoul vaulted 
to the saddle and was off over the lucerne 
to his queen. 

She waited, holding up her arms to him 
while her wet dress clung close, a form 





“Don fobn was beaten, stunned to the ground, the queen bound and borne away.” 


of strange loveliness in the mellow moon- 
light. She was ready. He had hardly 
checked before her foot was on his, before 
she had sprung up behind him and was 
safe with her arm locked about his body. 
Then they were off at speed. 

Raoul turned to see De la Marck’s or- 
dering of the chase and found the eyes of 
his queen. ‘They laughed to him and he 
lifted up his voice: “ Raoul! A queen for 
Raoul to wear—Raoul! ” 

De la Marck made him an answer in no 
way fit for a queen to hear and the chase 
quickened. Raoul was no great matter in 
weight, nor she, I think, and the broad 
Flanders mare was not troubled. Through 
the wattle fences she broke and held her 
heavy gallop over meadow and barley un- 
driven. De la Marck’s men with horses 
of her own blood gained nothing upon 
her. But the Sea Boar himself, more loy- 
ally mounted, was closing fast. Looking 
back Raoul saw the foam flecks on him 
and the red whirl of his beard; saw him 
reach for his sword. Queen Margot’s 
breath broke gasping and Raoul felt all 
her body thrill. The passion of the hunt 
was upon her, the quarry’s yearning and 


fear. Raoul bent back his head and brushed 
her cheek, her lips, with his. She clung 
the closer. 

But no emotion dazzled Raoul’s wary 
brain. It was not in him to earn bliss by 
forgetting all else. His own skin inter- 
ested him as much as his queen. So you 
see him edging craftily away to the river 
bank. When the gleam of the water was 
close, he checked, he made Queen Margot 
loose him, he slid to the ground, leaving 
the reins across her arms. The mare’s 
back was wide and the sister of Charles 1X 
had cavalier’s skill enough to stay there. 
But the mare went on as she chose. 

“ Now mark my work,” says Raoul. It 
was mighty near his end: for De la Marck 
was upon him like the wind and he hardly 
flung himself out of the swing of that ter- 
rible sword. But as he bounded away he 
struck a sweeping back-hand stroke and 
all his blade jarred upon De la Marck’s 
leg and his horse’s side. It was a stroke 
of no art, but it wrought abundantly. The 
searing pain maddened the horse: De la 
Marck’s sinews were shorn through, and 
he reeled out of the saddle. 

Raoul caught De la Marck by the 
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leg and whirled him into the river before 
he caught the horse and upon it pursued 
his queen. So that De la Marck’s men 
when they had him almost in their teeth 
must needs halt and turn aside to fish for 
their leader. © 

But the fact is Raoul was, in this last 
matter, something superfluous. He had 
only drawn level with Queen Margot 
when he made out horsemen in front, a 
network of them flung wide over the 
meadows. “It seems, sir, that many men 
want me to-night,” quoth Queen Mar- 
got. 

“*Tis for you to say who deserves you,” 
said Raoul, modestly. ‘“ But it is I”— 
Raoul turned to her—“ it is I who have the 
honor to tell my queen she is safe.” 

Queen Margot laughed: “ Tell me, 
who are these gentlemen in such a hurry.” 
For now the net of horsemen was closing 
swift upon them. 

“They are Aerschot’s Walloons. And 
Don John must have a harder head than I 
thought.” 

It was Don John who came at them 
headlong, crying from afar to the queen 
in a score of questions. ‘“‘ Oh, believe me 


safe,” said she, calmly, as he reined up with 


a miracle of horsemanship at her side, “ be- 
lieve me safe and almost dry. For all 
which I thank this cavalier.” 

Raoul saluted Don John magnificently. 
“He shall be my brother in arms!” cried 
Don John. “TI will reward him with the 
half of my possessions.” 

“Nay, sir, ’tis only I can pay the price 
of myself.” 

Raoul thanked her little for that; but 
he tried to look chivalric. Don John 
bowed. ‘“‘ My queen is royal in every 
thought,” said he. ‘“‘ Now I pray you have 
you a guess at these villains? ” 

“Never one,” said the queen quickly, 
and frowned at Raoul’s open mouth and 
pressed his foot with hers. ‘“ Nor can I 
tell their purpose.” 

“Nay, my queen, ’tis your heavenly self 
that makes men mad. Yet, God assoil us 
all, madmen must be slain.” 

“I profess,” says Raoul, “ I do not know 
them from the dead.” 

“Ah! And you, sir, how had you the 
great good-fortune to serve her Majesty?” 

Raoul was ready: “ You must know, sir, 
that I have the felicity to be a poet. I find 
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the moon and a river cheering to my inven- 
tions. I was consorting with them both 
when I beheld the first tragic act of this 
adventure which I have had the honor to 
turn to a romance.” 

“ By Sant’ Iago, I envy you as much as 
I am your debtor,” cried Don John. “ Now 
must I scourge these knaves.” And he 
spurred on with his company. 

But De la Marck’s men did not wait 
him. So much they had bungled that night 
that they had no lust to try more. Even 
those who had gone down to the water 
to haul their master out leaped to their 
horses and fled. De la Marck was left 
struggling and splashing, helpless against 
the steep bank. 

“ Have. they saved him?” said Queen 
Margot to Raoul as they two peered 
through the failing moonlight at the chase. 

“They are kinder,” said Raoul. ‘“ They 
let him drown. Don John would let him 
hang.” 

“Oh, but it is altogether joyous,” cried 
the queen. Raoul shrugged. ‘“ Now go 
you and save him,” said she. An exclama- 
tion (no matter) was startled out of 
Raoul, but she had turned her clumsy horse 
already and was making for the river. But 
in the gloom—for now the moon was all 
but set—she needed Raoul’s trained eye 
to point her out the place where De la 
Marck clung painfully to the bank. “ Since 
you like him there he is,” Raoul growled. 

“ Bring him me,” said the queen. 

And Raoul went, wondering at her and 
himself and all the earth. Over the river 
he bent and gripped De la Marck’s wrists. 
From the tangle of wet tawny hair gray 
eyes glared at him. 

“TI am bidden haul you out,” said Raoul. 
“Whether to hang or live God knows and 
a woman who is not at all like Him. Will 
you stand the chance?” 

“ Haul,” quoth De la Marck, bidding 
him also go some whither. 

“It may well be damnation to save you,” 
said Raoul, and hauled. It was sturdy 
labor, but in a while he had De la Marck 
on dry ground, kneeling. The man could 
not stand alone. With Raoul for a crutch, 
painfully he made his way to the queen. 
She smiled down at him, he glowered at 
her with more of wonder than hate. “ Sink 
me, but you are a witch,” said he. 

“What else did you want?” she laughed. 
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Now a party of Don John’s horsemen 
were spurring back to her.“ By your royal 
leave,” cried the captain, ““ Don John bids 
me give your Majesty escort to Namur.” 
Raoul shadowed De la Marck behind him. 

“Tt is well, sir,” said the queen. “I am 
your master’s debtor. Now I pray you, 
lend me your cloak.” 

He did it off with alacrity and was mak- 
ing to put it about her, but she held it off 
and gave it to Raoul. He had De la 
Marck muffled in it swiftly. ‘‘ What,” 
cried the captain, “ your Majesty had two 
men?” 

“ Both have served me well to-night,” 
said Queen Margot, smiling ; “and one——” 

“ Without this honest gentleman,” Raoul 
explained, “ I could not have had the honor 
to save her Majesty.” De la Marck, who 
could not stand without him, far less move 
or strike, grated his teeth in impotent 
wrath. 

“ And now he is sore hurt by reason of 
his devotion,” Raoul sighed. 

“A man would be lucky to die for such 
a cause,” cried the captain. : 

“And perhaps he may do so yet, 
Raoul, blandly. ‘ Who knows?” 

“Can he ride or must he be carried?” 

“Why, he might go pillion behind me if 
my queen could go alone.” 

His queen, who sat in the man’s saddle 
in graceful ease, laughed gay. “I will 
follow you where you can ride, Sir Poet of 
the Moon.” 

So through the last of the night, a 
strange company, they came back to Na- 
mur. Behind and before went Don John’s 
horsemen, and Raoul watched his queen, 
slim and lithe, as she swayed to the cum- 
brous trot of the Flanders mare. Some- 
times she laughed to herself. She gave 
Raoul no chance of a word with her. 
When he began to draw close she sent her 
mare on beside Don John’s captain. And 
Raoul with De la Marck’s arm gripped 
about his body, with De la Marck’s oaths 
hot in his ears, began to feel that he did 
‘not dominate the situation, and was un- 
comfortable. 

“Split and sink you,” De la Marck 
growled, “ what is your wench after?” 

“Tf I knew—well, I might be more un- 
comfortable than I am,” quoth Raoul. 

“Then,” and De la Marck expressed an 
uncomely desire, “ why must you be med- 
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dling? As fine a ploy as ever I laid. 
Heaven, if once I had the wench afloat! ” 

“Do you know,” says Raoul, “I would 
back her against you, as like a boar as you 
are.” 

De la Marck swore extravagantly. 

Into the deeper gloom of the town they 
came and on to the queen’s lodging. Her 
people ran out with lights. Swiftly she 
slipped to the ground and in, then with one 
foot already on the stairs turned to look 
for Raoul, who hesitated. “ Nay, come,” 
she cried, “I do not part with you so 
lightly. Frangois,” she beckoned her cham- 
berlain to her and spoke a moment with 
him unheard, then aloud, “look to them 
well, Francois.” 

It seems to have been now that Raoul 
remembered hé had her pearls in his pocket. 

The situation was full of difficulty. If 
he were to plunge at her and present the 
pearls in a chivalric manner, he would, in 
the first place, lose the pearls and in the 
second might lose his head, if she suspected 
how he had come by them. If he made 
a dash for the door to remove pearls and 
himself he was like to be prevented and, 
if it came to a fight, stuck on the halberts 
of her gentlemen at arms or on the swords 
of Don John’s horsemen without. But if 
he gave himself calmly to the hands of 
her chamberlain for care and lodging the 
pearls might be found upon him—nay, 
faith, why was the queen so zealous about 
him, if she suspected nothing? There were 
in fact a thousand reasons against whatever: 
he might do. He chose to wait upon fate. 
He smiled blandly to the chamberlain and 
kept the pearls in his pocket and followed 
where he was led. He never gave up ina 
hurry. 

Two serving men conveyed De la Marck 
after him. They were given twin rooms 
off one corridor and Raoul found his the 
most sumptuous he had ever seen. He 
had only a moment to finger the silver 
ewers and the peach-hued velvet of the 
walls, to sniff at the sandalwood, before 
there broke on him “a damnable visitation 
of lackeys.” First it was two with a col- 
lation; then three with a bath, Raoul suf- 
fered. He was shy of their zeal to assist 
in his bathing, but he dared not deny them 
lest they take him for a churl unused to 
the ways of nobility. So, most unhappy, 
he endured the person who wrought over 
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his adequate little body with Neapolitan 
soap, and that other Who poured over him 
water now hot now icy cold, and he let 
them roll him in much linen and pummel 
him politely. But when one was for 
anointing him with perfumed oil he smote 
without mercy. Then they prayed his par- 
don and offered him a choice of a dozen 
perfumes till he obsecrated them all ear- 
nestly. At last he got them out and him- 
self to bed with the pearls under his pillow. 
What he said to the man who came there- 
after with a sleeping posset is best left in its 
original language. 

He slept till long after noon and wak- 
ing in the heat with all the bedclothes 
flung from him gripped nervously after his 
pearls. ‘They were safe still. He tried 
to consider his case. But for some while 
all he could think of was De la Marck 
suffering from processions of lackeys. That 
cheered him. He got out of bed with his 
pearls, admitted the sunlight, and in it de- 
bated more solemnly. “She is plainly a 
devil,” said he, “‘ and full of quips.” Sud- 
denly, he bethought him of doing what De 
la Marck had tried. Raoul with a queen 
to wear. The vision allured him, since she 
was a woman who warmed his blood. A 
queen to wife! It was true she had a hus- 
band or so already. He had no doubt he 
could make her forget them. He had al- 
ready found himself unique. And the 
lackeys came with the bath. 

He was fed, he was dressed again in his 
river-stained clothes, he had the pearls still 
safe in his pocket when the chamberlain 
came to say that the queen desired his aid. 
He followed with alacrity. But in the 
light room to which he was brought there 
was only De la Marck at rest on a couch. 
Raoul wished him good day and two legs 
again. 

De la Marck swore: “ And will you tell 
me what this fooling means?” 

“ Doubtless,” said Raoul, regarding him 
blandly, “her Majesty wishes to convert 
you to the domestic virtues and marry you 
with her maid.” 

In the midst of another explosion Queen 
Margot came in. She made them a cour- 
tesy, smiling. “I am your debtor for as 
happy a night as I have known,” said she. 
“And now I am come for you to tell me 
what you hoped of me.” Wonder grew in 
De la Marck’s fierce eyes. “O M. de la 
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Marck,” she cried, “ it was a glad plan of 
yours for me. But what did you want 
by it?” 

“What does a man want of a woman,” 
he growled and his eyes glittered, “ such 
a woman as you?” 

She sat down, rested her elbow on her 
knee and her round chin on one finger, and 
gazed at him intently. ‘‘ There are men 
who want money—or a move in politics— 
and my body is worth a ransom.” 

“No ransom would have saved it if I 
had won you,” cried De la Marck with an 
oath. “ Sink me, you would not have tired 
me soon.” 

Her grave eyes did not flinch from him. 
No shade of blood stirred in her white 
cheek. “So,” she said quietly, and again, 
“So. Well, it is best as it is, M. de la 
Marck, for indeed I should soon have tired 
of you.” 

“Enough of your jests,” cried De la 
Marck, with an oath. “‘ What do you 
mean to do with me?” 

She lay back in her chair. She shrugged, 
and her eyes wandered away from him: 
“The fact is, M. de la Marck, you are 
much more interested in yourself than I 
am.” 

“ Well,” De la Marck stammered, some- 
thing abashed, “ well—I mean—if I am to 
be hanged, hang me, and have done with 
this cursed kitten’s playing.” 

“Hang you? No, indeed. You have 
been much too amusing. I will let you go 
when you please.” 

“ Aye, and what of my men? How 
many did your dandy, Don John, ride 
down?” 

“There are three, I heard—or two, I 
took no heed.” 

“No, sink me, but I do. Shall I go 
loose and leave my men to be flayed? 
That is not the Sea Boar’s way. A bar- 
gain with you, Queen Margot! Do what 
you will with me and send them scathless. 
It was my ploy and blunder and I pay.” 

She rose from her chair, she came up to 
his couch and looked down at him with 
something of tenderness. “ Is there a little 
in you that rings clear?” she said. 

“Curse your phrases,” growled De la 
Marck. 

“Take the men with you,” she said. 

“ You'll save them?” he cried. She held 
out her hand. He gripped it and looking 
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“*What can a woman give you, Raoul?’ she said, softly.” 


up at her with eyes aglow snatched her 
down to him and grasping her upon his 
breast kissed her breathless. Raoul was at 
him, gripping at his throat, and he let her 
go. She rose, calm still, though her out- 
raged cheeks were red. 

“So I’ve had an earnest of you,” cried 
De la Marck, his eyes ugly and eager still. 

“ Let him go,” she said to Raoul, quiet- 
ly. “ There is nothing in him that mat- 
ters.” She clapped her hands for the 
lackeys. “I wonder if you will always 
think that was worth while, M. de la 
Marck?” But De la Marck chuckled. 
“And I might have had some honor ‘for 
you,” she said, almost sadly, as she turned 
away. ‘Then the servants came and De la 
Marck was borne out. 

“ Brrrr!” with a shiver and a sound as 
if she had met a cold wind she turned 
upon Raoul: “I hope you will be more 


amusing, Raoul,” and she laughed at him. 
His attitude was perhaps terrifically heroic. 

“What amuses your Majesty in a 
man?” 

“ His manhood,” said she. 

“TI believe you are as much a woman 
as I am a man. My homage. It is an 
achievement.” 

* And what achievement does M. Raoul 
desire on this earth?” 

“To be altogether 
Raoul can be.” 

“ He will want a woman to help him.” 

“My queen, I have never doubted it,” 
said Raoul, bold-eyed upon her. 

She smiled. “ You will tell me the 
whole true story,” said she, and nestled 
cozily down in her chair. “ Who are 
you? How came you in De la Marck’s 
boat?” 

“I begin at the beginning—which is 


Raoul—all that 
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frankly the gutter—” said Raoul, nothing 
loath, and he gave in high color the story 
of his crowded years and she watched him 
with shining eyes of laughter. He was 
some time in reaching Namur and his 
amusements of the night. “Then, my 
queen, with you damnably bound in the 
boat I devised a hundred deeds ——” 

“Why?” For the first time she broke 
in. ‘“‘ What did you hope of me? Why 
did you strike for me?” 

“For the light of your eyes, my queen! 
For the throb of a perilous venture.” 

“* How fair that sounds! ” she said, soft- 
ly, and stretched out her arms with the 
famed white hands clasped. “ Praise God 
fora man! How fair that sounds!” The 
light in her eyes changed and glowed for 
him. 

Raoul was ill at ease. He took a new, 
grand pose. “And the rest of the story 
you know,” he ended baldly. 

She turned toward him. ‘“ What can a 
woman give you, Raoul?” she said, softly. 

Raoul muttered something and drew 
away from her. Then he thrust his hand 
in his bosom and drew out the pearls and 
forced them into her hands. “‘ There were 
these, too,” he growled. 


She started up, her eyes all glistening, 


all of her throbbing with life. ‘“ You have 
conquered!” she cried, and her voice was 
glad. ‘“ You have conquered! ” 

But Raoul fidgeted and his face was 
flushed, and he talked curses at himself. 
“You knew it!” he broke out. “ You 
were playing with me!” 

“Ts it ill, is it ill, then, to have the 
truth? I cared enough for you to hate 
your lie. I knew there was more man- 
hood in you than you have let live. Good 
morrow, Raoul,” she swept him a cour- 
tesy, “this is your birthday.” Raoul bit 
his lips. He was strangely moved. He 
fancied that her eyes glistened, too. 

“‘ And for these,” she let the great black 
pearls shimmer through her fingers, “ I will 
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keep them for the woman you win to love 
you.” She waited then, finger on lip, her 
eyes grave, watching him. “And my 
part” —she murmured —“ my part —” 
Then she was gone. 

Raoul was the prey of new emotions. 
For the first time in his life there was some 
pleasure in shame. For the first time all 
his deeds looked small and his strength 
surged in him greedy of a venture of de- 
spair. He yearned to fight and win by his 
fall. His soul was waked to a new, a 
swifter life. 

Some one bade him to the queen again 
and he followed, dreaming still. 

Her chamber was glistening with light. 
On a couch of black velvet she lay robed 
in white. Her hair was braided with 
pearls and over the broad, white brow a 
diamond glistened amidst the close black 
waves. Her bare arms moved across a 
golden lute, the red lips parted and she 
sang. 

The mellow voice sang to Raoul of the 
truth of life, of faith and hope unguessed 
and the sway and surge of the forces that 
have no names. The last notes faded. She 
rose and he saw her, with a filmy white 
cloud swaying about her, and the famed 
loveliness of her close clad in white. She 
began to dance. Through the light, in 
strength and grace her body swayed, lavish- 
ing all its charm for him. He saw the 
splendor of her dark eyes, the little, full, 
red lips in a strange smile that challenged 
soul and brain, the white wave of her 
bosom throbbed for him. Womanhood 
called. 

She was still. The cloud fell about her 
again. She held out her bare arms. Raoul 
came forward and grasped her hands and 
looked at her long. ‘Then, holding her 
hands still he bowed over them and so 
stood awhile. 

Then he went out to the night. The 
summer sky was cloaked in cloud but every- 
where shone a pale, soft light. 
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Drawn by John Cassel. 





